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PREFACE. 


The  six  Lectures  read  before  the  Royal  Institution 
are  an  attempt  to  make  something  like  a  systematic 
application  of  a  line  of  argument  which  has  been 
often  made  use  of  in  particular  cases  both  by  my- 
self and  by  other  writers.  They  are  an  attempt  to 
claim  for  political  institutions  a  right  to  a  scientific 
treatment  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  that  which  has 
been  so  successfully  applied  to  language,  to  mytho- 
logy, and  to  the  progress  of  culture.  But  of  course 
they  do  not  themselves  attempt  to  do  more  than 
make  a  beginning,  by  applying'  the  Comparative 
method  to  some  of  the  most  prominent  institutions 
of  those  among  the  Aryan  nations  whose  history 
was  best  known  to  myself  and  was  likely  to  be  best 
known  to  my  hearers.  Nothing  more  than  this 
could  well  be  done  in  a  course  of  Lectures,  even  if 
my  own  knowledge  had  enabled  me  to  carry  my 
illustrations  over  a  much  wider  range.  But  I  trust 
that  others  whose  studies  have  lain  in  other  branches 
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of  history  may  be  led  to  take  up  the  subject  and  to 
carry  it  on  farther.  What  I  have  done  may  perhaps 
be  enough  to  show  that  G-reeks,  Italians,  and  Teutons 
have  a  large  common  stock  of  institutions,  institu- 
tions whose  likeness  cannot  be  otherwise  accounted 
for  than  by  the  supposition  of  their  common  primi- 
tive origin.  It  remains  now  to  show  how  much  of 
this  common  stock  is  common  to  the  whole  Aryan 
family,  how  much  of  the  common  Aryan  stock  may 
be  common  to  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families,  how 
much  of  the  possible  common  Aryan  and  Semitic 
stock  may  be  common  to  the  races  of  the  Eastern 
hemisphere  or  to  the  whole  of  mankind.  On  none  of 
these  points  have  I  even  attempted  to  enlarge ;  I  have 
merely  pointed  them  out  as  questions  to  which  my 
own  inquiries  naturally  lead  up,  and  which  I  hope 
may  be  thoroughly  worked  out  by  some  of  those 
scholars  who  are  qualified  to  take  them  in  hand. 

Even  within  the  range  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  Aryan  family  which  I  chose  for  special  examina- 
tion, the  limits  and  nature  of  a  course  of  lectures  did 
not  allow  of  anything  more  than  to  choose  some  of 
the  more  prominent  instances  illustrating  the  posi- 
tions laid  down,  and  even  among  these  it  wa^  of 
course  impossible  to  follow  out  any  matter  in  all  its 
bearings.  The  really  practical  object  of  a  lecture  is, 
after  all,  not  so  much  direct  teaching  as  the  sug- 
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gestion  of  points  for  thought  and  study.  With  this 
view  I  have,  since  the  lectures  were  delivered,  added 
a  considerable  number  of  notes  and  references,  in 
which  I  have  gone  somewhat  further  into  several 
ix)ints  than  I  could  do  in  the  lectures  themselves. 
These  may,  I  hope,  set  some  of  my  readers  on  further 
inquiries;  I  can  hardly  expect  that  in  their  neces- 
sarily desultory  shape  they  can  do  much  more. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  both  in  the  lectures  and  in 
the  notes  many  things  will  be  found  which  have  been 
already  said  both  by  myself  and  by  other  writers. 
Probably  many  things  will  be  found  which  both  my- 
self and  other  writers  may  find  occasion  to  say  again, 
as  often  as  it  may  be  needful  to  put  forth  correct  views 
of  matters  about  which  popular  errors  and  confusions 
are  afloat.  There  is  a  large  class  of  people  who  pay 
little  heed  to  a  thing  that  is  said  only  once,  but  on 
whom,  when  it  is  said  several  times  and  put  in 
several  shapes,  it  at  last  has  an  effect.  I  believe  that 
this  class  is  more  numerous — its  needs  are  certainly 
better  worth  attending  to — than  those  fastidious  per- 
sons who  are  disgusted  if  they  are  ever  called 
u|>on  to  hear  the  same  thing  twice.  Besides  this, 
the  same  fact  constantly  has  to  be  looked  at  from 
different  points  of  view,  to  be  used  to  illustrate 
several  general  propositions,  to  be  set  before  several 
classes  of  readers  or  hearers.     I  find  also  that  the 
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best  and  most  successful  writers  are  always  those 
who  have  least  scruple  in  putting  forth  the  truths 
which  they  have  to  enforce  over  and  over  again. 
And  I  believe  that  their  so  doing  is  one  element  of 
their  success. 

To  the  six  lectures  read  before  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution this  year  I  have  added  the  Rede  Lecture 
which  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  being  caUed  on  to 
give  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  last  year. 
It  was  of  course  written  before  the  Royal  Institution 
Leqtures  were  either  written  or  designed.  Without 
forming  part  of  the  same  course,  it  deals  with  a 
kindred  subject.  Both  are  meant  as  contributions 
to  the  same  object,  to  the  breaking  down  of  the 
unnatural  barrier  between  what  are  called  **  ancient '  * 
and  "modem"  subjects  in  language,  history,  and 
everything  else.  If  I  should  ever  see  the  establish- 
ment of  a  real  School  of  History  and  a  real  School  of 
Language  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  I  shall  feel, 
not  only  that  the  principles  for  which  I  have  been 
fighting  for  years  have  been  put  into  a  practical 
shape  but  also  that  a  step  has  been  taken  towards 
the  advancement  of  really  sound  learning  greater 
than  any  that  has  been  taken  since  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Since  these  lectures  were  written  I  have  fallen  in 
with  the  work  of  M.  de  Coulanges  called  La  Cite 
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Antiquej  at  least  in  the  English  form  into  which  it 
has  been  thrown  by  Mr.  T.  C,  Barker  in  his  book 
called  *  Aryan  Civilization.'  It  deals  of  course  with 
many  of  the  subjects  with  w^hich  I  have  dealt,  and 
those  which  it  does  deal  with,  are  of  course  dealt 
with  far  more  fully  than  I  have  done.  But  the  book, 
notwithstanding  its  general  title,  is  almost  wholly 
confined  to  Greek  and  Roman  matters,  and  deals 
hardly  at  all  with  the  kindred  Teutonic  institutions. 
Nor  can  I  at  all  pledge  myself  to  the  author's  views 
on  all  matters,  as  he  seems  too  anxious  to  account 
for  everything  by  reference  to  a  single  principle, 
that  of  religion.  How  much  I  have  learned  from 
the  writings  of  Professor  Max  Miiller,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Tylor,  and  Sir  Henry  Maine,  may  be  seen  through- 
out the  book.  Among  foreign  writers  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  have  drawn  most  largely  on  the  great  Deutsche 
Verfassungsgeschichle  of  G.  H.  Waitz.  It  should 
be  a  matter  of  rejoicing  among  scholars  that  we  shall 
soon  have  a  companion  work  for  our  own  History 
from  the  hands  of  Professor  Stubbs. 

SOMEBLKAZI,  WlLLS« 
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COMPARATIVE  POLITICS. 


LECTURE  L 

THE  RANGE  OF  THE  COMPARATIVE  SOIENOES. 

The  establishment  of  the  Comparative  Method  of 
study  has  been  the  greatest  intellectual  achievement 
of  our  time.  It  has  carried  light  and  order  into 
whole  branches  of  human  knowledge  which  before 
were  shrouded  in  darkness  and  confusion.  It  has 
brought  a  line  of  argument  which  reaches  moral  cer- 
tainty into  a  region  which  before  was  given  over  to 
random  guess-work.  Into  matters  which  are  for  the 
most  part  incapable  of  jstrictly  external  proof  it  has 
brought  a  form  of  strictly  internal  proof  which  is 
more  convincing,  more  unerring.  In  one  department, 
the  first,  perhaps  the  greatest,  to  which  it  has  been 
applied,  the  victory  of  the  Comparative  Method  may 
now  be  said  to  be  assured.  The  Science  of  Language 
has  been  placed  on  a  firm  basis,  from  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  it  can  ever  be  dislodged. 
Here  and  there  we  come  across  facts  which  show  us 
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that  there  are  two  classes  of  men  on  whom  its  truths 
have  as  yet  been  thrown  away.  There  are  men 
whom  we  cannot  exactly  call  scholars,  far  less  philo- 
logers,  but  who  often  have  a  purely  literary  know- 
ledge of  several  languages,  who  seem  really  never  to 
have  heard  of  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  and 
who  go  on  guessing  and  dogmatizing  as  if  Compara- 
tive Philology  had  never  been  heard  of.  And  there 
are  others,  a  more  hopeless  but,  I  believe,  a  smaller 
class,  who  really  know  what  the  objects  and  results  of 
the  scientific  method  are,  but  who  cast  them  away  as 
delusion,  who  look  on  the  sure  truths  of  science  as 
dreams  and  on  their  own  fancies  as  the  only  realities. 
The  former  class,  whom  the  light  has  not  yet  reached, 
may  possibly  some  day  learn ;  at  all  events  they  will 
some  day  die  out.  The  latter  class,  whom  the  light 
has  reached  but  who  count  the  light  for  darkness, 
will  certainly  never  learn,  and  most  likely  they  will 
never  die  out.  Such  men  are  to  be  found  in  all 
branches  of  study.  There  are  those  who  have  heard 
all  that  natural  science  has  to  say  for  itself,  but  who 
still  believe  that  the  earth  is  flat  or  that  the  moon 
does  not  go  round  on  its  axis.  But  the  numbers  and 
importance  of  such  men  are  daily  lessening.  Some 
years  back  there  were  men  whose  attainments  in 
some  branches  of  linguistic  study  were  of  real  impor- 
tance, but  who  sneered  at  the  scientific  doctrine  of 
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the  relations  of  languages  as  the  ''  Aryan  heresy." 
Such  men  are  most  likely  no  longer  to  he  fomid. 
The  disbelievers  in  Comparative  Philology,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  who  never  heard  of  it,  seem  now 
to  be  confined  to  that  class  of  harmless  lunatics  who 
put  forth  elaborate  theories  about  "  Man  s  first  word," 
or  who  still  beUeve  that  the  Irish  language  is  derived 
from  the  Phoenician.  With  regard  to  Comparative 
Philology  the  battle  is  won.  No  man  who  has  any 
right  to  be  listened  to  on  such  a  subject  doubts  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  relations  of  language  has  passed 
out  of  the  stage  of  controversies  and  questions  into 
the  stage  of  admitted  truths.  There  is,  of  course,  still 
room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  points  of  minuter 
detail;  as  to  the  main  principle  and  its  leading 
applications  there  is  none. 

Comparative  Philology  then  is  fully  established 
as  a  science.  And,  as  far  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned, we  may  fairly  say  that  it  was  on  the  spot 
where  I  now  stand  that  its  claims  to  rank  as  a  science 
were  established.  Other  applications  of  the  Com- 
parative Method  are  later  in  date,  and  they  have  not 
yet  won  the  same  strong  and  unassailable  position. 
One  reason,  of  course,  is  that  they  are  later  in  date, 
that  they  have  not  had  so  long  a  time  to  work  their 
way  into  men's  minds.  But  this  is  not  the  only  cause 
why  Comparative  Mythology  and  other  appUcations 
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of  the  Comparative  Method  have  not  won  the 
same  complete  acceptance  from  every  one  qualified 
to  judge  which  Comparative  Philology  certainly 
has  won.  In  no  other  case — so  at  least  it  strikes 
me — can  the  application  of  the  Comparative  Method 
be  so  clear  and  simple,  so  utterly  beyond  doubt  or 
cavil,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  language.  In  the  case  of 
language  the  method  is  self-convincing.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  that  the  doctrine  of  the  relations  of 
language,  if  once  clearly  stated  to  a  mind  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence,  can  fail  to  be  received  at  once. 
When  it  is  not  so  received,  it  can  only  be  because  of 
the  difficulty  which  we  all  more  or  less  feel  when 
we  are  called  on,  not  only  to  learn  but  to  unlearn. 
The  opposition  to  the  scientific  treatment  of  language 
or  of  any  other  subject  always  comes  from  teachers 
who  find  it  hard  to  cast  aside  an  old  method  and  to 
adopt  a  new.  It  never  comes  from  learners  to  whom 
all  methods  are  alike  new,  and  who  find  the  scientific 
method  by  far  the  easiest.  That  Comparative 
Philology  is  sometimes  misunderstood,  even  by  those 
who  profess  to  accept  its  teaching,  is  shown  by  the- 
fact  that  there  are  a  good  number  of  people  who 
believe  that  the  great  result  of  the  scientific  study  of 
language  is  to  show  that  Greek  and  English  are 
both  of  them  derived  from  Sanscrit.  But  this  kind 
of  thing  will  die  out  of  itself.     No  one  who  has- 
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from  the  beginning  been  taught  according  to  the 
scientific  method,  and  who  has  never  heard  of 
any  other,  will  ever  fall  into  confusions  of  this 
kind.  And  it  seems  impossible  that^  with  any  one 
whose  mind  is  able  to  give  a  fair  field  and  no 
fevour,  Comparative  Philology  can  fetil  to  be  ac- 
cepted at  once.  To  many  it  will  come,  not  as 
something  new,  but  as  the  fuller  revelation  of 
something  towards  which  they  have  been  feeling 
iheir  way  of  their  own  heads.  Every  one  who  has 
learned  any  two  cognate  languages  otherwise  than 
as  a  parrot,  must  have  found  out  detached  pieces 
of  Grimm's  Law  for  himself.  When  a  man  has 
got  thus  far,  and  when  the  complete  doctrine  and  its 
consequences  are  set  before  him,  they  carry  their  own 
conviction  with  them.  We  see  what  kind  of  words 
the  various  Aryan  languages  have  in  common,  and 
what  kind  of  words  each  language  or  group  of 
languages  has  peculiar  to  itself.  The  inference  as 
to  the  affinity  of  those  languages  to  one  another,  and 
as  to  the  condition  of  those  who  spoke  them  at  the 
various  stages  of  the  great  Aryan  migration,  is  one 
which  it  is  impossible  to  withstand.  Comparative 
Philology  has  in  truth  revealed  to  us  several 
stages  of  the  pne-historic  growth  of  man  for  which 
we  have  no  recorded  evidence,  but  which  it  makes 
fiar  more  certain  than  much  which  professes  to  rest 
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on  recorded  evidence.  It  teaches  us  facts  about 
which  no  external  proof  can  be  had,  but  for  which 
the  internal  proof,  when  once  stated,  is  absolutely 
irresistible. 

With  Comparative  Mythology,  on  the  other  hand,, 
the  case  seems  to  be  different. .  The  mere  statement 
of  the  doctrine  does  not  in  the  same  way  carry 
conviction  with  it.  The  phaenomena  presented  by 
Comparative  Philology  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
I)lained  in  any  other  way  than  that  in  which 
Comparative  Philology  professes  to  explain  them» 
We  find,  for  instance,  the  word  m?7/,  or  some  word 
evidently  the  same,  used  in  the  same  sense  in  a 
number  of  different  languages,  between  some  of 
which  the  process  of  borrowing  from  one  another 
is  historically  impossible  (i).  Even  in  the  case  of  a 
single  word,  it  would  be  hard  to  beheve  that  the 
likeness  was  the  result  of  accident.  It  would  be 
hard  to  believe  that,  by  sheer  chance,  without  any 
connexion  of  any  kind  with  each  other,  a  large 
number  of  isolated  nations  separately  made  up  their 
minds  to  call  a  mill  a  mill.  But  when  we  find  the 
same  phaenomena,  not  in  one  or  two  words,  but  in 
many,  the  notion  of  accidental  likeness  becomes, 
impossible.  With  such  facts  before  us,  there  is  no- 
withstanding  the  inference  that  all  those  languages 
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were  once  one  language,  that  the  nations  which 
speak  those  languages  were  once  one  nation,  and 
that  those  nations  did  not  part  asunder  till  they 
were  so  far  civilized  as  to  have  found  out  the  use 
of  mills^  and  of  all  other  objects  the  names  of  which 
are  common  to  the  whole  group  of  languages.  But 
when  we  find  a  legend,  or  several  legends,  which 
seem  to  be  common  to  several  distant  ages  and 
nations,  the  doctrine  of  a  common  derivation  from 
a  common  stock  is  not  in  the  same  way  the  only 
possible  explanation.  It  may  be  shown  by  argument 
to  be  the  right  explanation  in  each  particular  case ; 
but  the  mere  statement  of  the  doctrine  does  not  of 
itself  convince  us  that  it  must  be  the  right  ex- 
planation in  any  case.  The  alleged  points  of  like- 
ness between  legend  and  legend  will  not  seem  so 
indisputable  to  every  mind  as  the  identity  between 
two  cognate  words.  Some  minds  may  refuse  to  see 
the  likeness  at  all ;  others  may  see  the  likeness,  but 
may  hold  that  it  can  be  accounted  for  by  some  other 
means  than  that  of  referring  both  to  a  common 
source.  To  fall  back  on  our  former  illustration,  the 
art  of  grinding  com  may  have  been  invented  over 
and  over  again  by  any  number  of  independent 
nations.  The  point  on  which  the  Comparative 
Philologer  takes  his  stand  is  that  it  is  inconceivable 
that,  in  such  a  case,  they  should  all  have  called  the 
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instroment  of  grinding  a  mill.  In  the  same  way 
some  of  the  simple  stories,  the  obvious  characters, 
the  easily  imagined  situations,  which  form  the  staple 
of  the  legendary  lore  of  most  nations,  may  have  been 
invented  over  and  over  again  in  distant  times  and 
places.  There  is  at  least  nothing  obviously  absurd  in 
thinking  so ;  there  is  no  absolute  need  to  account  for 
the  likeness  by  the  theory  that  all  must  have  come 
from  one  common  source.  Comparative  Mythology 
begins  to  be  really  convincing  only  when  it  can 
call  Comparative  Philology  to  its  help.  When 
a  name  in  a  Greek  legend  cannot  be  reasonably 
explained  by  the  Greek  language,  but  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  Sanscrit,  the  probability  that  the 
Greek  and  the  Indian  story  really  do  come  from 
the  same  source  comes  very  near  to  moral  certainty. 
Yet  even  here  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion 
in  a  way  in  which  there  is  not  in  the  case  of  Philo- 
logy proper.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  the 
Charites,  the  Graces,  in  the  Greek  mythology  are 
the  same  as  the  Hariis,  the  horses  of  the  Sun,  in  the 
Indian  mythology.  The  philological  connexion  of 
the  two  names  is  beyond  all  doubt ;  the  Greek  and 
the  Sanscrit  word  both  obviously  come  from  a 
common  root,  from  the  primitive  meaning  of  which 
both  have  wandered  very  far  indeed.  But  it  does 
not  seem  to  follow  that  there  must  be  any  nearer 
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connexion  between  the  Ckarites  and  the  Harits  than 
the  general  connexion  which  exists  between  any  two 
words  which  come  from  a  common  root.  Some 
minds  may  refuse  to  see  any  likeness  between  the 
solar  horses  of  the  Indian  legend  and  the  graceful 
female  forms  of  the  Greek  legend.  They  may  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  singular  Charis  of  the 
Iliad,  the  j)lural  Charites  of  the  Odyssey,  may  be 
independent  creations  of  the  Greek  mind,  wrought 
out  after  the  separation  of  the  Greeks  and  their 
immediate  kindred  from  the  common  family.  They 
may  deem  that  Charis  and  the  Charites  are  as 
directly  impersonations  as  Ate  and  the  Liiai ;  they 
may  deem  that    they  took   their   name  from  the 

noun  x^P^'^9  ^^  *^^  1^*^^  ^^^  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  after  that  later  and  ordinary  sense  had  parted 
ofiF  from  the  original  root.  Such  a  view  is  at  least 
not  obviously  absurd,  nor  is  it  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  general  doctrine  of  Compara- 
tive Mythology  (2).  In  the  case  of  language,  any 
particular  language  may  develope  any  number  of 
new  words  from  the  old  roots;  it  may  adopt  any 
number  of  new  words  from  foreign  tongues.  But 
the  invention  of  a  new  root  in  any  particular  lan- 
guage is  a  thing  Which  we  cannot  conceive.  As  to 
mythology  the  case  is  different.  We  may  allow  that 
there  is  a  great  stock  of  legend  common  to  the  whole 
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Aryan  family,  or  common  to  all  mankind,  and  yet  we  -= 
may  hold  that  many  particular  legends,  Hellenic,  Ten — 
tonic,  or  any  other,  are  due  to  the  independent  play 
of  fancy  after  Hellenes,  Teutons,  or  any  other  branch 
of  the  common  stock,  had  become  a  distinct  people- 
with  a   distinct  language.      For  my  own   part,   I 
firmly  believe  that  Comparative  Mythology  really  has 
brought  to  light  a  vast  common  stock  of  legend,  the 
groundwork  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  physical 
phaenomena  of  nature.    But  I  must  decline  to  believe 
that  the  whole  mythology  of  the  Aryan  nations,  as- 
we  find  it  in  Grreek  and*  Teutonic  literature,  has  this 
origin  and  no  other.    I  believe  that  a  large  part  of 
Greek  and  Teutonic  mythology  has  its  source   in 
solar  legends.     But  I  must  decline  to  believe  that 
every  hero  of  Greek  or  Teutonic  legend  must  needs 
be  the  sun,  save  only  that  small  minority  who  are 
not  the  sun  but  the  wind  (3). 

The  diflFerence  then  between  Comparative  Philo- 
logy and  Comparative  Mythology  would  seem  to  be- 
this.  Comparative  Philology  is,  within  its  own 
range,  the  absolutely  universal  solvent :  Comparative 
Mythology  must  be  content  to  be  only  one  most 
important  solvent  among  others.  To  admit  this 
implies  no  kind  of  undervaluing  of  the  Comparative 
Method  as  applied  to  mythological  subjects.  It  is 
still  by  that  method  that  the  mythology   of  any 
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people  must  be  tested.  That  method  is  still  the 
safeguard  against  all  unscientific  treatment  of  the 
subject — against  running,  for  instance,  to  Egypt,  Phoe- 
nicia, or  Palestine,  for  the  explanation  of  particular 
Greek  legends.  The  scientific  method  is  first  to 
find  out  what  there  is  in  the  Indian,  Greek,  Teutonic 
and  other  Aryan  mythologies  which  can  be  fairly  set 
down  as  springing  from  one  common  stock.  When 
this  is  clearly  made  out,  we  are  then  in  a  position  to 
determine  what  part  of  the  mythology  of  each  people 
is  due  to  independent  invention  since  the  dispersion,, 
what  part,  if  any,  is  due  to  importation  from  non- 
Aryan  sources,  Semitic  or  any  other. 

Besides  Comparative  Philology  and  Comparative 
Mythology,  there  is  a  third  branch  of  knowledge  to 
which  the  Comparative  Method  has  lately  been  ap- 
plied with  much  success.  In  truth,  as  in  the  case  of 
Comparative  Philology  itself,  this  Institution  has 
been  one  chief  means  of  bringing  what  may  be 
fairly  called  a  new  science  into  general  notice.  I 
mean  the  scientific  inquiry  into  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  the  grouping  together  of  the  wonderful 
analogies  which  they  set  before  us  in  times  and 
places  the  most  remote  from  one  another.  This  is 
an  inquiry  which  follows  easily,  and  almost  neces- 
sarily, upon  Comparative  Philology  itself.  We  have 
seen  that,  by  Comparative  Philology  alone,  without 


any  external  evidence  of  any  kind,  we  can  find 
out  a  great  deal  as  to  the  social,  political,  and  reli- 
gious state  of  the  various  brandies  of  the  Aryan 
stock  at  various  stages  of  their  dispersion.  "We 
can  see  that  some  of  tlie  most  important  steps  in  the 
march  of  human  culture  were  taken  while  the 
Aryan  nations  were  still  a  single  people.  We  can 
see  that  other  steps  were  taken  independently  by 
different  branches  of  the  common  stock,  after  they 
had  parted  off  from  one  another.  Sometimes  we 
can  go  so  far  as  to  see  that  some  invention  or  dis- 
covery was  made  by  a  particular  branch,  after  it  had 
parted  off  from  the  common  centre,  but  before  it 
had  parted  off  again  into  the  particular  nations 
which  meet  us  in  written  history.  The  evidence  of 
language  alone  thus  gives  us  a  general  notion  of 
the  amount  of  advance  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Aryans  before  the  dispersion.  It  gives  us  also 
the  means  of  tracing  in  some  degree  the  further 
advance  made  by  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Aryans  after  the  Eastern  and  Western  branches 
had  parted,  but  while  the  forefathers  of  Greeks*, 
Italians,  and  Teutons  still  kept  together.  "We 
can  see  that  further  steps  were  taken  by  the 
common  forefathers  of  Greeks  and  Italians,  after 
they  had  parted  company  with  the  Teutons,  but 
before  Greeks  and  Italians  were  parted  asunder  by 
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the  Hadriatic.  But  in  this  line  of  inquiry  it  is  to  lan- 
guage alone  that  the  Comparative  Method  is  directly 
applied.  The  knowledge  which  it  brings  to  light  as  to 
the  growth  of  human  culture  is  most  important  in 
itself,  and  it  is  established  by  the  most  certain  of 
proofs ;  still  it  is  only  an  incidental  result  of  an 
inquiry  which  has  another  immediate  object.  But 
in  the  third  branch  of  inquiry  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  the  Comparative  Method  is  directly  applied 
to  the  growth  of  culture  itself.  The  immediate 
object  of  research  is  no  longer  language,  it  is  no 
longer  legend  as  legend ;  it  is  the  customs,  the 
social  institutions,  the  religious  ceremonies,  of  the 
different  nations  of  the  earth  into  the  nature  and 
origin  of  which  the  inquirer  is  now  searching.  Such 
a  research  could  hardly  be  carried  on  except  by  one 
to  whom  the  studies  of  Comparative  Philology  and 
Comparative  Mythology  were  already  familiar:  lin- 
guistic science  gives  the  inquirer  help  at  every  step ; 
legendary  lore  gives  him  help  more  precious  still; 
Imt  his  immediate  object  is  different  from  either. 
He  deals  with  customs  and  ceremonies,  even  with 
legends  as  they  either  spring  out  of  or  give 
birth  to  customs  and  ceremonies,  much  as  his  fellow- 
inquirers  deal  with  language  and  with  legend 
looked  at  for  its  own  sake.  He  traces  the  reli- 
gious rite,  the  social  or  domestic  order,  up  to  its 
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root,  just  as  his  brethren  do  with  words  and  with 
legends.     He  finds  perhaps  that  the  custom,  civil  or 
religious,  has  shrunk  up  into  a  mere  superstition  or 
prejudice,  which  at  first  sight  seems  purely  arbitrary 
and  meaningless.    It  seems  arbitrary  and  meaningless, 
just  as  many  a  word,  many  a  legend,  whose  history 
is  full  of  life  and  meaning  to  the  scientific  inquirer, 
seems  arbitrary  and  meaningless  to  those  who  stand 
without  the  gate.     But,  by  comparing  together  the 
analogous  customs  of  various,   often   most  remote, 
ages  and  countries,  the  scientific  inquirer  is  led  up  to 
the  root ;  he  is  led  up  to  the  original  idea  of  which 
particular  customs,  ceremonies,  and  beliefs,  are  but 
the  ofiBhoots.     And  in  all  these  ca^es,  as  the  inquiry 
can  be  carried  upwards,  so  it  can  be  carried  down- 
wards.    Here  comes  in  the  doctrine  of  Survivals  (4). 
It  is  a  fascinating  process  by  which  we  learn  to  trace 
out  the  way  in  which  a  belief,  a  word,  a  legend, 
we  might  add  a  grammatical  form,  survives  in  this 
or  that  phrase  or  custom,  whose  origin  has  long  been 
forgotten,  and  which,  without  a  knowledge  of  that 
origin,   seems  utterly   meaningless.     As  the    Com- 
parative Philologer  shows   that  inflexions  and  ter- 
minations which  seem  to  be  purely  arbitrary  were 
once  whole  and  living  words,  having  as  true  a  mean- 
ing as  the  root  which  they  now  simply  serve  to 
modify— as  he  can  trace  out  a  long  history  of  Ian- 
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goage  and  of  much  beside  langnage  in  the  single 
letter,  the  mere  Yes*r  and  Te^'m,  to  which  a  short 
and  careless  utterance  has  cut  down  the  once  sound- 
ing titles  of  Senior  and  mea  Domina  (5) — as  the  C6m- 
parative  Mythologer  groups  together  the  utterances  of 
primaeval  thought  on  the  great  mysteries  of  nature^ 
as  he  traces  them  on,  through  l^ends  of  Gods  and 
heroes,  down  to  some  feeble  echo  in  the  tales  of  the 
nursery  or  the  cottage  fire-side — so  their  fellow- 
worker,  the  votary  of  our  third  science  which  yet 
lacks  a  name,  traces  out  the  embodiments  of 
primaeval  thought  in  ancient  rites  and  customs ;  he 
follows  the  ancient  belief  and  its  utterances  down 
to  some  faint  and  forgotten  shadow  lingering  on 
in  some  proverbial  saying,  in  some  familiar  ges- 
ture, it  may  be  even  in  some  common  article  of 
dress,  in  some  faint  relic  of  any  of  these  kinds 
which  we  see  or  hear  or  wear  or  practise  every 
day  of  our  lives,  without  a  thought  of  the  pri- 
maeval source  from  which  it  sprang^  or  of  the  long 
pages  of  history  of  which  it  is  the  memorial.  For 
this  science,  I  say,  the  offspring  doubtless  of  the  two 
earlier  sciences,  but  which  has  fully  established  its 
right  to  rank  side  by  side  with  either  of  them,  we 
need  a  name.  Let  us  hope  that  a  name  may  be 
found  for  it,  if  not — what  may  perhaps  be  hopeless 
— within  the  stores  of  our  own  mother-tongue,  yet 
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at  least  within  the  range  of  the  foreign  words  which 
have  been  already  coined.  It  would  be  a  piiy  if  a 
line  of  inquiry  which  has  brought  to  light  so  much, 
and  from  which  so  much  more  may  be  looked  for, 
should  end  by  cumbering  the  dictionary  with  some 
fresh  word  of  new  and  barbarous  formation  (6). 

This  third,  as  yet  nameless,  science  follows  the  Com- 
parative Method  no  less  strictly  than  it  is  followed 
by  Comparative  Philology  and  Comparative  Mytho- 
logy. But  it  is  still  less  safe  in  this  case  than 
in  the  case  of  Comparative  Mythology  to  argue 
that  every  instance  of  likeness  in  times  and  places 
far  away  from  one  another  necessarily  proves 
that  they  are  strictly  sprung  from  a  common 
source.  When  we  find  either  a  legend  or  a  custom 
repeated  in  this  way  in  distant  times  and  places, 
we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  a  connexion  between 
the  several  instances;  but  we  need  not  infer  that 
there  is  the  same  kind  of  direct  connexion  which 
we  infer  when  we  find  the  Greek,  the  Teuton,  and 
the  Hindoo  using  the  same  words  and  grammatical 
forms.  If  we  find  the  same  custom,  as  we  often  do, 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  earth  or  in  ages  far  away 
from  one  another,  we  need  not  infer  that  that  custom 
must  have  been  handed  down  from  a  time  when  the 
forefathers  of  the  two  nations  which  are  found  using  it 
formed  one  people.     It  may  be  so ;  doubtless  it  often 
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is  80.     Bnt  it  may  also  happen  that  the  custom  is  in 

€ach  case  an  independent  invention,  the  fruit  of  h*ke 

ciTcmnstances  leading  to  like  results.     Or  it  may  be 

that  the  custom,  without  being  itself  in  strictness  a 

KXimmon  possession,  may  be  in  each  case  the  o£^ring 

of  a  common  idea,  an  idea  common  to  all  mankind 

or  to  some  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  mankind. 

Or  again  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  custom  may  have 

been  simply  borrowed  by  one  nation  from  another, 

either  while  its  meaning  was  still  remembered   or 

after  it  had  been  forgotten.     But,  notwithstanding 

till  these  chances,  the  method  employed  in  this  form 

•of  research,  just  as  much  as  in  the  other  two,  is 

strictly  Comparative.     The  customs  are  dealt  with 

in  the  same  way  in  which  the  words  and  the  legends 

are  dealt  with  in  the  other  cases.     And  all  three 

forms   of  inquiry  stand  in  a  close  relation  to  one 

another.     Comparative  Mythology  could  not  get  on 

at    all   without    Comparative  Philology;    and   the 

science  of  customs,  ceremonies,  and  survivals  bears 

on  both  Philology  and  Mythology  at   every  step. 

And  the  three  may  be  ranged  in  a  certain  order. 

Comparative  Philology  is  the  purest  science  of  the 

three :  its  evidence  is  the  most  strictiy  internal ;  it 

makes  the  least   use  of  any  facts  beyond  its  own 

range ;   its  argument  is  that  which  most  distinctly 
oarries  its  own   conviction  with  it.     Comparative 

0 
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Mythology  does  all  this  in  a  less  degree ;  the  third 
namelesB  ecienee  does  eo  in  a  less  degree  still.  Each 
depends  more  on  facta  which  do  not  come  immediately 
within  its  own  range  than  Comparative  Philology 
does.  Still  all  three  hang  together ;  all  are  branches 
of  one  inquiry ;  all  are  applications  of  one  method, 
of  that  method  the  introduction  of  which  marks  the 
nineteenth  century,  like  the  fifteenth,  as  one  of  the 
great  stages   in  the  developcment  of  the  mind    of 


My  beginnings  have  thus  far,  I  fear,  been  dry 
and  abstract.  But  I  have  been  anxious  to  fix  the 
exact  relations  between  the  chief  subjects  to  which 
the  Comparative  method  of  research  has  as  yet 
been  applied.  It  was  important  for  my  purpose 
to  do  this,  as  my  object  in  this  couree  of  Lectures 
is  to  attempt  the  appHcation  of  the  same  method 
to  another  subject.  Or,  to  speak  more  acciirately,. 
I  should  perhaps  not  so  much  say  another  subject 
as  a  special  and  most  important  branch  of  that 
third  class  of  subjects  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  I  wish  that  what  I  have  to  say  may  bo- 
looked  on  as  an  attempt  to  follow  in  the  same  path 
as  two  inquirers  both  of  whom  are  well  known  in  this 
place.  Professor  Max  Miiller  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor. 
With  Mr.  Tylor's  subject  I  wish  specially  to  connect 
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my  own :  I  should  indeed  wish  that  mine  may  be 
looked  on  as  a  part  of  his.  But,  as  for  the  whole,  so 
for  the  part,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  name.  My  own 
subject  I  wish  to  speak  of  as  Comparative  Politics ; 
but  I  feel  that  that  is  a  form  of  words  which  is  not  a 
little  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  But  I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  make  use  of  it,  after  I  have  explained 
the  sense  which  I  wish  the  words  to  bear.  In  the 
phrase  of  Comparative  Politics  I  wish  the  word 
Politics  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  which  it  bears 
in  the  name  of  the  great  work  of  Aristotle.  By 
Comparative  Pohtics  I  mean  the  comparative  study 
of  political  institutions,  of  forms  of  government. 
And,  imder  the  name  of  Comparative  Pohtics,  I  wish 
to  point  out  and  bring  together  the  many  analogies 
which  are  to  be  seen  between  the  political  institutions 
of  times  and  countries  most  remote  from  one  another. 
In  this  sense  my  subject  is  the  more  minute  treat- 
ment of  a  part  of  Mr.  Tyler's  subject,  namely  those 
customs,  ceremonies,  formulae,  and  the  like,  which 
have  to  do  with  the  political  institutions  of  different 
ages  and  nations.  The  analogies  which  may  be 
marked  between  the  most  remote  ages  and  coimtries 
as  to  their  forms  of  government,  their  political 
divisions,  the  partition  of  power  among  different 
bodies  or  magistrates,  are  far  more  and  far  more 
striking  than  would  come  into  any  one's  mind  who  has 
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not  ^ivon  8)HviAl  uttontion  to  the  inquiry.  In  some 
onRt'R  tho  likonos8  is  :^^n  at  the  first  glance;  in 
nlluM-B  it  liw  jvrhuj^s  somewhat  below  the  snr&ce: 
Inil  it  uoihIb  only  n  Httlo  thought,  backed  by  a  little 
pi-nolioo  in  ivwrtivhos  of  the  kind,  in  order  easily 
In  ptH'  ()\c  ivol  likono««  which  often  lurks  under 
pui^ovlioin)  nnlikonc(««  As  in  Comparative  Philology 
w  fi\\\\\\\  (^nuMint  of  pmotioo  teaches  the  learner  to 
\\\\\\\  i^Mn\<*\ion8  lvt\>^H>n  words  at  which  the  un- 
lortvno^l  (h\v  t^Mirtin  t\^  mock,  so  it  is  with  this 
pinity  \\\p\\  T))o  nu>«t  pn^fitable  analogies,  the  most 
plvihinpf  ^H^»^*»  of  diiviM  derivation,  are  not  those 
txlnrh  WW  numt  obvious  nt  first  sight 

Hiif  rtnolbpr  wrtvninjy  must  bo  given.  In  tracing 
nnl  rtu  nnulofyy  or  j^undlol  of  any  kind,  points  of 
nnlihnno^B  nn^  n»  ojuvfully  to  bo  studied  as  points 
pC  likonpR!) ;  it  in  in  (rnlli  tho  points  of  superficial 
nntikpuppA  \\\\\\A\  ofton  jfivo  us  tlie  surest  proofs 
t»r  ppnonlif^l  likonosH,  Wliou  wo  stop  to  compare, 
ivltou  wo  nmrk  this  and  that  point  of  difference 
in  itninih  it  in  tho  snivst  pnx>f  of  a  real  likeness 
bif»l\voon  Ibo  two  ihin^  which  wo  are  comparing. 
Wbon  wo  plop  lo  oonnnont  on  the  small  difierences 
l»o|woon  om*  hinnan  lUoo  and  another,  it  is.  because 
wo  voo«)^nlvto  ull  iiliko  as  human  faces,  because  we 
POO  in  all  of  thoin  that  essential  likeness  which  alone 
enubloH  ns  to  sei'  tho  i)oints  of  unlikeness.    So  it  is 
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with  the  Efubject  of  our  present  inquiry.  We  are 
concerned  with  the  essential  likeness  of  institutions, 
and  we  must  never  allow  incidental  points  of  unlike- 
ness to  keep  us  from  seeing  that  essential  likeness. 
And  ibis  caution  is  the  more  needed,  because  points  of 
likeness  and  unlikeness  which,  in  their  practical  results, 
in  their  bearings  on  later  history,  are  of  the  very 
first  importance,  may,  in  our  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter,  be  purely  incidental.  I  will  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  an  example.  The  English  Parliament 
consists  of  two  Houses :  the  Assemblies  of  most 
other  mediaeval  European  states  consisted  of  three 
or  more.  The  practical  importance  of  this  dif- 
ference has  been  almost  boundless  in  its  effects  both 
on  the  history  of  England  and  on  the  history  of  the 
many  kingdoms  and  commonwealths  which  have 
copied  the  political  institutions  of  England.  The 
peculiar  relation  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
to  one  another  depends  on  there  being  two  Houses 
and  not  more.  The  whole  doctrine  of  two  branches 
in  a  legislature,  the  bicameral  system  as  it  is  called, 
the  endless  attempts,  successful  and  unsuccessful,  to 
set  up  artificially  in  other  lands  what  has  come  to  us 
ready-made  through  the  facts  of  our  history,  all  go 
on  the  principle  that  there  shall  be  two  Houses  and 
no  more.  Now,  if  we  look  to  the  history  of 
our  own  constitution,  we  shall  find  that  this  par- 
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ticular  number  of  two,  as  the  immLer  of  the 
Houses  of  our  Parliament,  is  not  owing  to  any 
conviction  that  two  Houses  would  work  better 
than  either  one  or  three,  but  was  a  matter  of  sheer 
accident.  The  Estates  of  the  Beahn  are,  in  England 
no  less  than  elsewhere,  three  —  Nobles,  Clergy, 
and  Commons  (7).  In  France,  we  all  know,  the 
Clergy  remained  a  distinct  member  of  the  States- 
General  as  long  as  the  States-Greneral  lasted.  In 
England  the  Clergy  could  never  be  got  permanently 
to  act  as  a  regular  parliamentary  Estate  (8).  The 
causes  of  this  di£ference  belong  to  the  particular 
history  of  England;  the  effects  of  it  are  that  the 
Ihirliament  of  England  remained  a  Parliament  of 
two  Houses  only,  and  that  a  crowd  of  constitutions, 
European  and  American,  have  followed  the  English 
model.  The  accident  then  has,  in  its  consequences, 
been  one  of  the  great  facts  of  later  political  history ; 
but,  in  our  point  of  view,  it  is  a  mere  accident  with 
which  we  are  in  no  way  concerned.  How  these 
Estates  grew  up  in  nearly  every  European  coimtry  is 
essentially  a  part  of  our  Comparative  inquiry ;  how 
it  happened  that,  in  one  particular  country,  one  of 
these  Estates  failed  to  keep  its  distinct  political  being 
is  a  matter  of  ordinary  constitutional  history.  Still 
less  have  we  anything  to  do  with  the  questions 
whether  the  effect  of  the  accident,  that  is  the  par- 
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ticnlar  form  of  the  English  Parliament^  has  been 
good  or  bad,  or  whether  the  attempts  to  reproduce 
the  same  model  in  other  countries  have  been  wise 
or  foolish.  For  our  present  purpose  we  must  throw 
ourselves  into  a  state  of  mind  to  which  political 
constitutions  seem  as  absolutely  colourless  as  gram- 
matical forms, — a  state  of  mind  to  which  the  change 
from  monarchy  to  democracy  or  from  democracy  to 
monarchy  seems  as  little  a  matter  of  moral  praise  or 
blame  as  the  process  by  which  the  Latin  language 
changed  into  the  French  or  the  process  by  which  the 
High-Gbrman  parted  ofiF  from  the  Low. 

For  the  purposes  then  of  the  study  of  Comparative 
Politics,  a  political  constitution  is  a  specimen  to  be 
studied,  classified,  and  labelled,  as  a  building  or  an 
animal  is  studied,  classified,  and  labelled  by  those  to 
whom  buildings  or  animals  are  objects  of  study. 
We  have  to  note  the  likenesses,  striking  and  un- 
expected as  those  likenesses  often  are,  between  the 
political  constitutions  of  remote  times  and  places; 
and  we  have,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  classify  our 
specimens  according  to  the  probable  causes  of  those 
likenesses.  For,  though  the  genuine  Comparative 
Method  may  be  as  strictly  applied  to  this  inquiry 
as  to  any  of  the  others,  yet  in  this  inquiry  it  is 
further  o£f  than  in  any  of  the  others  from  being 
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the  one  universal  solvent.  It  is  still  less  safe  than 
in  the  case  of  Comparative  Mythology  to  infer  that 
every  case  of  likeness  between  two  political  insti- 
tutions ia  necessarily  to  be  explained  by  supposing- 
that  both  of  the  two  are  vestiges  of  one  common 
stock.  There  are  at  least  three  causes  to  which 
likenesses  of  this  kind  may  be  owing,  and  we  must 
consider  to  which  of  the  three  any  particular  case  of 
likeness  ought  to  be  referred.  And,  as  always 
happens  in  such  cases,  the  three  classes  which  we 
may  thus  form  will  be  found  to  some  extent  to  run 
into  one  another,  and  there  will  be  cases  about  which 
it  may  be  matter  of  doubt  to  which  of  our  classes  we 
ought  to  refer  them. 

Thus  the  likeness  between  any  two  institutions, 
identity  of  name,  identity  of  nature,  or  any  other 
point  of  likeness,  may  be  the  result  of  direct  trana- 
mission  from  one  to  another.  And  this  transmission 
may  take  several  forms.  It  may  be  in  the  strictest 
sense  a  direct  banding  on  from  one  state  of  things  to 
another :  or  it  may  be  simple  imitation,  in  all  the 
various  shades  which  simple  imitation  may  take. 
Thus  it  coustantly  happens  that  the  institutions  of 
a  ruling  city  or  country  will  appear  again  in  its 
dependencies.  They  are  adopted  by  or  forced  upon 
its  subject  provinces ;  they  are  reproduced  as  a  matter 
of  course  in  the  colonies  which  it  plants  with  its  own. 
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citizens.  Take  for  instance,  what  so  long  was  the 
greatest  dependency  of  England, — a  conquered  pro- 
vince if  we  look  to  one  class  of  its  inhabitants,  a 
colonial  settlement  if  we  look  to  another  class, — the  sa 
long  separate  but  dependent  kingdom  of  Ireland.  In 
Ireland,  as  an  English  colony,  the  whole  machinery 
of  English  Government,  central  and  local,  was  repro- 
duced as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, the  Courts  of  Law  and  their  Judges,  the 
Ecclesiastical  establishment  in  all  its  branches,  the 
local  administration  under  Lords  Lieutenant,  Sheri£fs^ 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  the  like,  were  all  simply,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  modelled  according  to  the  English 
pattern.  Some  differences  may  be  found  :  thus  the 
functions  of  an  Irish  Grand  Jury  are  not  exactly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  English  body  of  the  same  name. 
But  differences  of  this  kind,  mere  matters  of  the 
minutest  detail  which  have  grown  up  in  compa- 
ratively recent  times,  in  no  way  affect  the  general 
reproduction  of  the  institutions  of  the  mother  country 
in  the  colony.  The  English  carried  their  whole 
system  into  Ireland ;  so  did  the  Crusaders  carry  their 
whole  system  into  their  conquests  in  the  East :  the 
most  perfect  system  of  feudal  law  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Assizes  of  the  Christian  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  (9). 
These  cases,  which  are  the  types  of  countless  others, 
are  cases  of  direct  handing  on  of  names  and  institu- 
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else ;  h  is  ratber  iLe  xsal  irarssiriuP  of  the  dung 
iiself  t&  a£ic>ther  £ciL  Tbae  w»s  xaoet  likely  no 
tboogbx  abcm  die  masser:  men  wiK!»  sealed  in  a  new 
land  carricri  whh  daem  diesr  ovn  insdmtions  and 
the  names  of  dioee  insdnztians  as  a  maner  of  ooorse. 
Cases  of  imitation  properh'  so  called  are  somediing 
different.  In  them  mai,  after  dK>iiglit  and  debate, 
cboose  one  model  to  follow,  when  tbey  might  have 
chosen  another.  The  imitative  w<»ky  however  closely 
it  may  reprodnoe  the  likeness  of  the  original,  is  not 
the  original :  it  is  not  even  the  transplanted  original ; 
it  is  something  which  has  a  distinct  being  and  which 
starts  from  a  beginning  of  its  own.  Such  are  the  cases 
which  I  have  already  spoken  of,  in  which  the  con- 
stitntion  of  the  English  Parliament,  a  constitntion 
which  in  England  came  about  as  the  mere  result  of 
circumstances,  has  been  deliberatelv  imitated  in  other 
countries*  Most  of  the  legislative  Assemblies  of 
Europe  have  followed  the  English  model  more  or  less 
closely.  But  the  reproduction  of  English  forms  in 
tliis  way  is  quite  another  process  from  their  repro- 
duction in  Ireland.  The  difference  may  be  likened 
to  the  difference  between  the  real  kindred  which 
springs  from  natiural  parentage  and  the  artificial 
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Hndred  which  springs  from  the  legal  fiction  of  adop- 
tion.    And  again,  wide  differences  may  be  marked 
between  different  cases  of  simple  imitation.    Let  me 
take  an  instance  from  the  mere  use  of  a  borrowed 
name.     There  is  a  Capitol  at  Washington  and  there 
16  a  Capitol  at  Toulouse.  In  both  cases  alike  the  name 
is  used  in  mere  imitation  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.     I 
say  mere  imitation,  because  it  is  hardly  likely  that, 
even  at  Toulouse,  the  name  Capitolium  and  the  magis- 
tracy of  the  Octoviri  Capitolini  were  strictly  handed 
on  by  direct  tonsmission  from  Roman  days  (lo). 
Yet  we  feel  that  the  name  Capitol  is  in  its  plac^  at 
Toulouse  in  a  way  in  which  it  is  not  in  its  place  at 
Washington.  In  the  second  birth  of  municipal  freedom 
it  was  natural  that  the  citizens  of  Toulouse,  cleaving  to 
the  memories  of  Rome,  her  laws  andr  her  language, 
fihould  give  to  their  institutions  names  borrowed  from 
the  old  stock.   At  Washington  the  name  of  Capitol  was 
mere  imitation,  it  was  the  mere  calling  up  of  a  name 
which  had  been  dead  for  ages  and  with  which  those 
who  made  the  new  use  of  it  had  no  direct  connexion 
of  any  kind.     At  Toulouse,  though  I  believe  the  use 
of  the  name  to  be  imitation  and  not  direct  trans- 
mission, yet  it  is  imitation  of  a  kind  which  differs  as 
little  as  may  be  from  direct  transmission.     So  again, 
to  take  another  illustration  from  the  same  region^  the 
city  of  Alby  kept  its  Consuls  down  to  the  great  French 


Revolution  (i  i),  and,  before  many  years  had  j 
from  that  Revohition,  Consuls  were  ruling,  not  only 
over  Alby  but  over  all  France.  Both,  no  doubt, 
were  cases  of  imitation,  yet  we  feel  that  for  the 
commonwealth  of  Alby  to  give  to  its  magistrates  the 
name  of  Consuls,  in  days  when  the  memory  of  the 
Roman  consulship  was  still  a  living  thing,  was 
something  different  from  that  mere  dead  imitation  of 
times  and  things  which  had  utterly  passed  away 
which  gave  the  name  of  Consuls  to  the  elder  Buona- 
parte and  his  colleagues.  We  may  thus  distinguish 
imitation  from  direct  transmission,  and  we  may  see 
■wide  differences  between  different  cases  of  imitation. 
But,  in  the  whole  class  with  which  we  are  dealing,  the 
names  and  institutions  of  one  time  and  place  are  con- 
sciously transferred  to  some  other  time  and  place. 
A  thing  which  already  exists  is  moved  from  an  old 
home  to  a  new  one ;  the  thing  is  done  openly ;  there 
is  no  mystery  about  it;  the  process  needs  not  to 
be  searched  out  by  inference  or  analogy ;  it  takes 
its  place  among  the  facts  of  recorded  history.  The 
pohtical  institutions  of  one  people  have  been  handed 
on  to  another  people,  or  they  have  been  purposely 
imitated  by  another  people.  We  find  analogous 
cases  within  the  range  of  the  other  kindred  sciences- 
Religious  beliefs  and  sacred  legends  have  been  spread 
in  the  same  way.     The  creed  of  a  conquering  people 
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has  been  spread  over  its  subjects  and  neighbours, 
or  a  people  have  of  their  own  free  will  adopted  a 
oreed  which  arose  in  some  distant  age  and  country. 
Christianity  and  Islam  alike  have  been  spread  in 
both  of  these  ways,  by  the  swords  of  conquerors 
as  well  as  by  the  preaching  of  missionaries.  Open 
and  imdoubted  connexions  of  this  kind  between 
the  religious  beliefs  of  diflFerent  nations  have  nothiug 
in  common  with  those  subtler  connexions  which  are 
revealed  to  us  by  Comparative  Mythology.  So  too 
with  language  itself:  a  conquered  or  neighbouring 
people  adopts  the  language  of  a  more  powerful 
people.  Thus  the  tongues  of  Greece,  Bome,  Persia, 
and  Arabia,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tongues  of 
modem  Europe,  have  been  spread  over  vast  regions 
whose  nations  have  adopted  the  speech  of  their  con- 
querors or  civilizers.  Or  again,  a  people,  without 
necessity  or  compulsion,  may  adopt,  if  not  the  whole 
language,  yet  a  large  part  of  the  vocabulary,  of 
another  nation,  just  as  they  may  adopt  the  whole  or 
part  of  its  institutions.  In  this  way  the  purity  of 
our  own  tougue  has  given  way  to  a  jargon  drawn 
from  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  even  our  High- 
Dutch  kinsfolk  seem  to  be  too  ready  to  follow  us 
in  the  same  evil  path  (12).  Processes  like  these, 
which  have  their  place  among  the  recorded  facts 
of  history,  stand  distinct  from  the  no  less  certain 
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though  unrecorded  facts  which  are  taught  us  hy 
Comparative  research. 

It  is  for  the  most  part  not  very  hard  to  know 
when  a  case  of  likeness  between  political  institutions 
ought  to  be  referred  to  this  first  class.  The  con- 
nexion in  such  cases  is  for  the  most  part  a  matter 
of  recorded  history  or  of  immediate  inference  &om 
recorded  history.  With  regard  to  our  second  and 
third  classes  our  course  is  not  so  clear :  we  no  longer 
have  recorded  history  to  help  us,  and  it  may  often  be 
a  question  to  which  of  the  two  classes  any  particular 
instance  belongs.  When  we  find  a  likeness  between 
the  institutions  of  any  two  nations,  which  likeness  we 
cannot  reasonably  attribute  to  conscious  transmission 
or  imitation  during  historical  times,  there  are  two 
possible  ways  in  which  the  likeness  may  be  explained. 
It  may  well  be  that  there  is  no  direct  connexion 
whatever,  conscious  or  unconscious,  between  the  two. 
The  likeness  may  be  real  and  beyond  doubt,  but 
there  may  bo  no  reason  to  believe  either  tliat  one 
people  has  borrowed  from  the  other,  or  that  both 
have  inherited  from  a  common  source.  The  cause  of 
the  likeness  may  simply  be  that  like  causes  have,  at 
however  great  a  distance  of  time  and  place,  led  to 
like  results.  The  institutions  of  a  people  are  the 
natural  growth  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
finds  itself;    if  two  nations,  however   far  removed 
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they  may  be  from  one  another  both  in  time  and  in 
place,  find  themselves  under  like  circmnstances,  the 
chances  are  that  the  effect  of  this  likeness  of  circum- 
stances will  show  itself  in  the  likeness  of  their  in- 
stitutions.    The   same  evils  will  suggest  the  same 
remedies ;   the   same  needs  will   suggest  the  same 
means  of  supplying  them.     There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  many  of  the  most  essential  inventions  of  civilized 
life    have  been  invented  over  and  over  again  in 
distant  times  and  countries,  as  different  nations  have 
reached  those  particular  points  of  social  advancement 
when  those  inventions  were  first  needed.  Thus  printing 
has  been  independently  invented  in  China  and  in 
mediaeval  Europe;   and  it   is  well  known  that  a 
process  essentially  the  same  was  in  use  for  various 
purposes  in  ancient  Rome,  though  no  one  took  the 
great  step  of  applying  to  the  reproduction  of  books 
the   process  which  was  familiarly  used  for  various 
meaner  purposes  (13).     What  happened  with  print- 
ing we  may  believe   also  to  have  happened  with 
writing,  and  we  may  take  another  illustration  from 
an  art  of  quite  another  kind.     There  can  be  no 
doubt,  from  comparing  the  remains  of  the  earhest 
buildings  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  the  British  Islands, 
and  the  ruined  cities  of  Central  America,  that  the 
great  inventions  of  the  arch  and  the  dome  have 
been  made  more  than  once  in  the  history  of  human 
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art.  And  moreover,  much  as  in  the  case  of  printing, 
we  can  see  in  many  places  strivings  after  them,  and 
near  approaches  made  to  them,  which  stiD  never 
reached  complete  success  (14)-  Nor  need  we  doubt 
that  many  of  the  simplest  and  most  essential  arts  of 
ci  vilize<l  life, — the  use  of  the  mill,  the  use  of  the  bow, 
tlio  taming  of  the  horse,  the  hollowing  out  of  the 
canoe, — have  been  found  out  over  and  over  again  in 
distant  times  and  places.  It  is  only  when  we  find 
the  unmistakeable  witness  of  language,  or  some 
other  sign  of  historical  connexion,  that  we  have  any 
riglit  to  infer  that  the  common  possession  of  in- 
ventions of  tliis  kind  is  any  sign  of  common  deriva- 
tion from  one  primitive  source.  So  it  is  with  political 
institutions  also.  The  same  institutions  constantly 
appear  very  far  from  one  another,  simply  because  the 
circumstances  which  called  for  them  have  arisen  in 
tiinos  and  places  very  far  from  one  another.  The 
whole  system  of  historical  analogies  rests  on  this 
doctrine.  Wo  see  the  same  political  phaenomena  re- 
peating tliomsclvos  over  and  over  again  in  various 
times  and  places,  not  because  of  any  borrowing  or 
imitation,  conscious  or  unconscious,  but  because  the 
like  circumstances  have  led  to  the  like  results.  To 
master  analogies  of  this  kind,  to  grasp  the  laws 
whicli  it>gulato  the  essential  likeness  and  not  to  be 
led  away  by  points  either  of  likeness  or  unlikeness 
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irhich  are  merelr  incidental,  is  the  true  phiIt>soph y  of 
lustorr.  Of  the  way  in  which  political  circumstances 
azid  institutions  repeat  themselves,  where  no  kind  of 
borrowing  or  imitation  can  be  thought  of,  many  in« 
stances  will  occur  to  any  one  who  thinks  at  all  upon 
the  matter.  Let  me  take  a  most  striking  case  from 
very  modem  history.  It  is  shown  beyond  doubt  in  the 
writings  of  the  founders  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  the 
Achaian  League  (15).  But  two  sets  of  commonwe(Uths, 
widely  removed  from  one  another  in  time  and  place, 
found  themselves  in  circumstances  essentially  the  same. 
The  later  Federal  imion  was  therefore  cast  in  a  shape 
which  in  several  points  presents  a  likeness  to  the  elder 
one,  a  likeness  which  is  all  the  more  striking  and 
instructive  because  it  was  most  certainly  undesigned. 
Washington  and  Hamilton  had  very  faint  notions 
that  they  were  doing  the  same  work  which  had  been 
done  twenty  ages  before  them  by  Markos  of  Keryneia 
and  Aratos  of  Sikyon ;  but  they  did  the  work  all 
the  same.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution of  Switzerland  is  a  conscious  reproduction 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  America,  with  such 
changes  as  were  called  for  by  the  different  circum- 
stances of  the  two  commonwealths  (16).  A  better 
illustration  can  hardly  be   found  of  the  difference 
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between  likcDesses  which  are  owing  to  direct  tran&- 
miasion  or  imitation  and  fikeneases  which  are  simply 
owing  to  the  law  that  like  causes  produce  like  effects. 
We  have  thus  seen  that  class  of  likenesses  which 
come  of  direct  and  conscious  reproduction  or  imita- 
tion, and  we  have  seen  the  dasB  where  the  likeness 
is  amply  the  natural  resoh  of  like  circumstances. 
But  beyond  these  two  lies  the  third  class,  the  class 
which  forms  the  more  immediate  subject  of  our 
inquiry,  the  class  of  likenesses  where  there  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  no  reproduction,  no  imitation,  but, 
where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  connexion  is  something 
closer  than  that  of  mere  analogy.  These  are  the  cases 
where  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  like- 
ness really  is  owing  to  derivation  from  a  common 
source.  Where  nations  have  been  wholly  cut  o£F 
from  one  another  during  tiie  historic  times,  and  where 
there  is  no  affinity  of  language  to  make  us  believe 
that  they  are  scattered  colonies  of  a  common  stock, 
this  explanation  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  But  when 
we  see  nations  which  have  been,  during  the  historic 
times,  more  or  less  widely  parted  off  from  one 
another,  but  which  are  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
language  really  to  be  such  colonies  of  a  common 
stock — ^when,  among  nations  like  these,  we  find  in 
their  political  institutions  the  same  kind  of  like- 
nesses which  we  find  in  their  languages  and  their 
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mythology — the  obvious  inference  is  that  the  like- 
ness in  all  these  cases  is  due  to  the  same  cause. 
That  is  to  say,  the  obvious  inference  is  that 
there  was  a  time  when  these  now  parted  nations 
formed  one  nation,  and  that,  before  they  parted  as- 
under, the  common  forefathers  of  both  had  made  cer- 
tain advances  in  political  life,  had  developed  certain 
common  political  institutions,  traces  or  developements 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  the  now  isolated  nations.  At  the  time  of 
the  dispersion  each  band  of  settlers  took  with  it 
a  common  tongue,  a  common  mythology,  a  common 
store  of  the  arts  of  social  life.  So  it  also  took  with 
it  certain  principles  and  traditions  of  political  life, 
principles  and  traditions  common  to  the  whole  family, 
but  which  grew  up,  in  the  several  new  homes  of 
the  scattered  nations,  into  settled  political  constitu- 
tions, each  of  which  has  characteristic  features  of  its 
own,  but  all  of  which  keep  enough  of  likeness  to  show 
that  they  are  all  oifshoots  from  one  common  stock. 
To  trace  out  likenesses  of  this  kind,  to  distinguish 
those  likenesses  which  really  mark  the  oifshoots  of  a 
common  stock  from  those  which  are  better  referred 
to  either  of  the  other  classes  which  I  have  distin- 
guished, is  the  object  of  the  inquiry  which  I  have 
ventured  to  call  Comparative  Politics.  Having  thus, 
in  this  Introductory  Lecture,  tried  to  establish  the 
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posBibiliiy  of  such  an  inqairjy  its  proper  objects  and 
its  proper  limits,  I  wish  to  go  on,  in  the  Lectures 
which  are  to  follow,  to  illustrate  the  subject  in  some 
detail  from  those  political  institutions  which  were 
common  to  the  races  which  hold  the  highest  place 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  My  matter  hitherto  ha» 
perhaps  been  uninviting :  it  has  certainly  been 
of  a  kind  which  carries  with  it  a  certain  strain 
on  the  mind,  and  which  does  not  allow  of  any 
lively  treatment.  The  matter  which  I  have  in  store 
for  the  rest  of  the  course  will,  I  trust,  be  found  of  a 
more  attractive  kind;  and  I  shall  hope  that  those 
who  have  followed  me  thus  fer  will  not  refuse  to- 
foUow  me  in  tracing  out  the  signs  of  original  unity 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  primitive  institutions  of 
the  Aryan  nations,  above  all,  in  the  three  most  illus- 
trious branches  of  the  common  stock — ^the  Grreek^ 
the  Roman^  and  the  Teuton. 
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LECTURE  IL 

GBEEK,  ROMAN,  AND  TEUTON. 

We  are  now  fairly  embarked  on  our  subject.  We 
are  now  in  a  position  to  trace  out  all  that  the  Com* 
parative  method  of  inquiry  has  to  tell  us  of  the 
^earliest  political  state  of  that  branch  of  mankind  to 
which  we  ourselves  belong.  We  are  now  ready  to 
stand  face  to  face  with  our  own  immediate  fore&thers 
and  kinsmen.  And,  along  with  them,  we  are  ready 
to  look,  with  fresh  interest  and  reverence,  on  those 
other  branches  of  the  common  stock  —  kinsmen 
themselves,  though  kinsmen  less  nearly  allied  — 
who  went  before  our  own  race  in  holding  the  first 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the 
pages  of  history  truly  so  called  —  in  the  records 
which  set  man  before  us  in  his  highest  form — the 
records  which  do  not  simply  burthen  the  memory 
with  the  names  of  barbarian  Kings,  but  which 
teach  the  mind  and  the  heart  by  the  deeds  and 
words  of  the   heroes  of  our  common  nature  —  the 
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records  which  set  before  us,  not  the  physical  big- 
ness of  Eastern  kingdoms  but  the  moral  greatness 
of  Western  commonwealths — in  that  long  history  of 
civilized  man  which  stretches  on  in  one  unbroken 
tale  from  the  union  of  the  towns  of  Attica  to  the 
last  measure  of  progress  in  England  or  in  Germany — 
in  this  long  procession  of  deeds  wrought  long  ago 
but  whose  effects  still  abide  among  us,  of  men  whose- 
very  memories  have  often  been  forgotten,  but  whose 
works  still  live  in  lands  which  they  never  heard  of — 
in  this  mighty  drama  of  European  and  Aryan  his- 
tory^  three  lands,  three  races,  stand  forth  before  all 
others,  as  those  to  whom,  each  in  its  own  day,  the 
mission  has  been  given  to  be  the  rulers  and  the 
teachers  of  the  world.  The  names  of  those  three 
races  were  the  last  words  of  my  first  lecture,  and 
the  political  institutions  of  those  three  races,  and  the 
relations  of  those  institutions  to  one  another,  will 
be  the  main  subject  of  my  whole  course.  Their 
history  has  ever  been  the  main  subject  of  my  own 
studies;  their  history  I  may  reasonably  suppose  to 
be  better  known  than  any  other  to  most  of  my 
hearers  in  this  or  in  any  other  audience.  As  the 
Aryan  family  of  nations,  as  a  whole^  stands  out 
above  the  other  families  of  the  world,  so  the  Greek, 
the  Roman,  and  the  Teuton,  each  in  his  own  tum^ 
stands  out  above  the  other  nations  of  the  Aryan 
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£Ekmily.  Each  in  his  turn  has  reached  the  highest 
stage  alike  of  power  and  civilization  that  was  to 
be  had  in  his  own  age,  and  each  has  handed  on  his 
own  store  to  be  further  enriched  by  successors  who 
were  at  once  conquerors  and  disciples.  We  get  our 
glimpses  of  all  three  in  times  when  the  light  of 
authentic  history  is  but  beginning  feebly  to  struggle 
ihrough  the  mists  of  legend.  Yet,  even  in  those 
earliest  glimpses,  we  see  a  people  who  have  already 
risen  far  above  the  state  of  savages,  a  people  who 
already  enjoy  the  most  essential  inventions  of  civi- 
lized being,  who  have  already  grasped  the  first 
principles  of  domestic  and  religious  life,  who  have 
abeady  taken  the  first  steps  in  the  growth  of  social 
order,  of  military  discipline,  and  of  civil  government. 
Our  first  glimpses  of  history,  in  its  highest  and  truest 
sense,  show  us  the  land  which  is  at  once  the  border 
land  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  the  most  European  of 
all  European  lands — the  land  which,  above  all  others, 
is  the  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  of  islands  and  penin- 
sulas, of  harbours  and  inland  seas — the  land  formed 
by  the  hand  of  Nature  to  be  the  home  of  those  count- 
less independent  commonwealths  which  were  the  ear- 
liest and  the  most  brilliant,  if  not  the  most  lasting, 
of  all  the  forms  of  man's  political  Kfe  (i).  There, 
in  the  mother-land  of  Hellas,  the  native  land  of  art 
and  song  and  wisdom,  and  more  glorious  still  as  the 
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native  land  of  law  and  freedom,  we  see  the  Aryan 
man  in  the  first  form  in  which  European  history  or 
legend  shows  him,  already  possessed  of  all  the  needfiil 
arts  of  life,  already  gathered  into  organized  civil 
communities,  already  taught  to  obey  the  voice  of  the 
elders  of  his  people ;  but  already  knowing  how,  by 
the  shout  of  applause  or  by  yet  more  emphatic  silence, 
to  teach  the  elders  of  his  people  what  the  will  of  the 
people  itself  deems  good.    He  has  already  Kings, 
but  he  has  also  already  Assemblies ;  he  has  already 
courts  where  the  man  who  has  suffered  wrong  may 
come  and  seek  for  right  at  the  judges*  hand.     Out 
of  the  common  stock  of  the  common  race  he  has 
already  brought  to  perfection  the  noblest  forms  of 
the  common  speech  and  of  the  common  store  of 
legend;  he  speaks  the  tongue  of  Homer,  and  bows 
before  the  Gods  of  whom  Homer  sang.    We  see 
him,  in  these  his  earliest  days,  brought  fiace  to  face 
alike  with  kindred  tribes  and  with  the  worthiest 
rival  of  any  alien  stock ;  we  see  him  spreading  the 
name  and  arts  of  Hellas  over  all  the  ^giean  and 
Ionian  coasts  (2) ;  here  winning  island  after  island 
from  the  grasp  of  the  men  of  IVre  and  Sidon  (3) ; 
here  raising  his  laggard  kinsmen  of  Asia,  of  Sicfly,  and 
of  Epeiros,  to  the  level  of  the  brethren  who  bad  so 
far  outstripped  them  in  the  race  (4)*    We  see  him,  as 
time  rolls  on>  planting  his  colonies,  eoch  colony  a 
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centre  of  civilized  life  and  political  freedom,  on  all  the 
coasts  from  the  Iberian  to  the  Tauric  peninsula  (5). 
We  see  him  in  his  own  land  rearing  to  the  service  of 
the  Qods  or  of  the  State  the  first  buildings,  the  first 
painted  and  sculptured  forms,  that  really  deserved  the 
name  of  art  (6).  We  see  him  bring  to  perfection,  as  in 
a  moment,  the  living  strains  of  the  tragic  and  the  comic 
muse,  and  we  see  him  hand  down  to  all  who  shall  come 
after  him  the  first-fruits  of  man's  political  wisdom, 
the  great  possession  for  all  time  (7).  Another  act  of 
the  drama  shows  us  that  a  day  so  bright  as  this  was 
in  truth  a  day  too  bright  to  last ;  we  see  the  political 
independence  of  the  nation,  both  in  its  own  land  and 
in  its  plantations  on  foreign  shores,  die  out  step  by 
step  till  its  very  name  has  passed  away.  But  it 
shows  us  too  how,  in  the  well-known  phrase,  the 
captive  land  led  captive  her  conquerors;  how  the 
Macedonian  who  dealt  the  first  blow  to  her  political 
freedom  became  the  armed  apostle  of  her  culture; 
how  he  carried  her  tongue,  her  art,  and  her  wisdom 
into  lands  which  the  colonists  of  her  days  of  freedom 
had  never  reached  (8).  And,  yet  more,  we  see  how 
the  power  which  was  to  take  her  place  in  the  world's 
annals  became  her  scholar  in  the  act  of  becoming 
her  conqueror — how,  under  the  Roman  sway,  Q-reek 
became  more  than  ever  the  common  speech  of  civil- 
ized man — how  at  last  the  throne  of  Rome  was  fixed 
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in  a  Grecian  city — ^how  Greek  and  Roman  came  to 
be  words  of  the  same  meaning  (9) — how  the  Greek 
speech  and  the  Greek  creed  kept  its  hold  on  one 
half  of  tlie  divided  Empire — and  how,  even  under 
the  sway  of  the  Barbarian,  that  speech  and  creed 
have  lived  on  to  our  own  day. 

From  Greece  we  change  the  scene  to  Italy.  Of  the- 
three  great  peninsular  lands  of  Southern  Europe,  thfr 
central  one,  as  compared  with  the  group  of  islands- 
and  promontories  to  the  east  of  it,  forms  a  solid  and 
compact  land,  which  nature  seems  to  have  marked 
out  for  a  single  dominion.  And,  placed  in  the  midst 
of  that  great  inland  sea  whose  shores  formed  the 
whole  civilized  world  of  early  times,  no  other  land 
seems  so  clearly  ijaarked  out  as  the  destined  home 
of  universal  Empire.  And  so  it  was :  a  single  city 
of  central  Italy  made  its  way,  step  by  step,  to 
the  dominion  of  Italy,  and  from  the  dominion  of 
Italy  to  the  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean  world. 
Step  by  step,  the  ruling  city  called  in  her  allies 
and  subjects  to  share  in  her  own  citizenship.  A 
day  at  last  came  when  York  and  Antioch  not  only 
obeyed  a  single  ruler,  but  were  as  truly  formed 
into  a  single  state  as  were  the  village  of  Ro- 
mulus and  the  village  of  Tatius  in  the  first  days  of 
Roman  legend  ( i  o).  Greece  had  won  the  intellectual 
dominion  of  the  world  by  her  arts  and  her  philosophy • 
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Rome  won  the  political  dominion  of  the  world  by  her 
arms,  and  kept  her  hold  of  it  by  her  abiding  Law. 
For  the  song  of  Homer  and  the  lore  of  Aristotle  she 
had  the  sword  of  Sulla  and  Cteaar,  the  dooms  of 
Serving  and  Justinian.  Her  tongue  and  hor  law  she 
liaa  handed  on  to  every  later  age,  and  with  them  she 
handed  on  another  gift,  not,  like  them  her  own,  by 
birth,  but  which  she  had  made  no  less  her  own  by 
adoption.  The  old  creeds  which  had  grown  and 
stiffened  out  of  the  traditions  which  were  the 
common  heritage  of  the  whole  Aryan  folk  gave  way 
to  a  creed  which  arose  in  a  distant  corner  of  Rome's 
dominion,  among  a  despised  people  of  alien  blood  and 
speech.  If  the  Aryan  world  of  Europe  has  learned  its 
arts  and  its  law  from  its  own  elder  brethren,  it  is  from 
the  Semitic  stranger  that  it  has  learned  its  faith. 
But  before  a  Semitic  faith  could  become  the  faith 

Rome  and  of  Europe,  its  dogmas  had  to  be  defined 
the  subtlety  of  Grecian  Intellect,  the  constitution 
of  its  organized  society  had  to  be  wrought  into  shape 
by  the  undying  genius  of  Roman  rule.  This  Semitic 
faith,  banished  from  its  Semitic  home,  became  the 
badge  of  Rome's  dominion  :  the  sway  of  Christ  and 
GsGsar  became  words  of  the  same  meaning  (i  i).  It 
with  a  true  feeling  of  the  doom  which  was  in  store 
her,  that  the  men  of  those  ages  which  a  shallow 

iw  of  history  looks  on  as  the  ages  of  Rome's  decline 
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dared  to  give  the  name  of  Eternal  to  the  city  which 
was  then  in  the  childhood  of  her  second  life,  preparing 
for  a  new  and  mightier  dominion  over  the  minds  of 
men  ( 1 2).  Eternal  indeed  Rome  has  shown  herself  in 
her  tongue,  in  her  laws,  and  in  the  horrowed  faith 
which,  by  her  own  law  of  adoption,  she  made  her  own. 
But  she  became  eternal  by  still  working  out  the  same 
law  which  had  been  the  law  of  her  greatness  from  her 
earliest  days.  Rome  became  mistress  of  the  world 
by  doing  what  Athens  and  Sparta  and  Carthage  had 
never  done,  by  gathering  those  whom  she  had  con- 
quered into  her  own  bosom.  And  she  has  remained 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  because  she  knew  how  to 
carry  on  the  same  law  in  what  seemed  to  he  the  days 
of  her  overthrow  and  bondage.  The  spell  which  she 
once  threw  over  those  whom  she  conquered  she  now 
knew  how  to  throw  over  those  who  conquered  her : 
she  won  the  Goth  to  restore  her  material  fabrics  (13),  ■ 
and  the  Frank  to  restore  her  political  dominion. 
The  local  Rome  has  fallen  from  her  high  estate,  but 
she  is  the  Eternal  City  none  the  less.  Wherever 
men  speak  her  tongue,  wherever  men  revere  her 
law,  wherever  men  profess  the  faith  which  Europe 
and  European  colonies  have  learned  of  her,  there 
Rome  is  still. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  third  race,  to  the  race 
of  which  we  ourselves  are  members,  to  the  predomi- 
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nance  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  alike  on  either  side  of 
the  Grerman  Ocean  and  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Of  that  race  we  may,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
inquiry,  boast  ourselves  as  the  truest  representatives. 
The  boast  may  be  a  startling  one,  but,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  inquiry,  it  is  a  true  one.  In 
purily  of  language  indeed,  our  tongue,  with  the 
strong  Romance  infusion  which  has  crept  into  its 
vocabulary,  cannot  compare  for  a  moment  with  the 
speech  either  of  our  High-German  or  of  our  Scan- 
dinavian kinsfolk.  And,  if  we  would  see  the  ancient 
Teutonic  institutions  still  abiding  in  their  ancient 
form,  it  is  not  in  the  Teutonic  island  but  on  the 
Teutonic  mainland  that  we  must  seek  for  them. 
But  those  well  nigh  unchanged  relics  of  the  ear- 
liest times  linger  on  only  in  a  few  Alpine  valleys. 
The  Landesgemeinden  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden  are 
the  truest  representatives  on  earth  alike  of  the 
Germans  of  Tacitus  and  of  the  Achaians  of  Homer ; 
but  they  are  the  Assemblies  only  of  districts,  not  of 
nations,  hardly  even  of  tribes  (14).  Among  the  great 
nations  of  modem  Europe,  our  own  is,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  one  which  can  claim  for  its  political  insti- 
tutions the  most  unbroken  descent  from  the  primitive 
Teutonic  stock.  The  very  fact  which  for  so  many 
ages  gave  Germany  the  highest  place  among  nations 
at  the  same  time  cut  her  o£f  from  all  claim  to  be  the 


truest  representative  of  the  oldest  Teutonic  days.  The  ( 
Teutonic  Kingdom,  wliose  King  was  also  Roman  , 
Emperor,  was  the  foremost  example  of  that  fiieion  i 
which  has  made  the  modern  world  ;  it  was  the  fore- 
most example  alike  of  Roman  influence  on  the  Teu- 
ton and  of  Teutonic  influence  on  the  Roman.  But,  for 
that  very  reason,  it  could  not  be  the  foremost  example 
of  a  state  whose  modem  institutions  have  grown  of 
themselves,  step  by  step,  out  of  the  oldest  institutione 
of  the  common  stock.  The  Scandinavian  nations  have 
been  even  more  out  of  the  way  of  direct  Roman  influ- 
ences than  ourselves;  still  they  too  cannot  lay  claim 
to  the  same  unbroken  political  descent.  All  honour, 
all  success,  to  the  new-bom  freedom  of  those  three 
noble  realms ;  still  it  is  but  a  new-born  freedom,  a  ' 
freedom  which  has  come  into  being  within  the 
memory  of  living  men,  a  freedom  whose  foundations 
could  be  laid  only  by  sweeping  away  the  encroach- 
menta  of  despotism  and  oligarchy  (15).  But,  widely 
as  our  present  constitution  difiers  from  the  rude  tradi- 
tions and  customs  of  the  followers  of  Hengest  and 
Cerdic,  there  still  is  no  break  between  them :  all  is 
growtli  within  the  same  body  ;  there  has  never  been 
any  moment  when  the  old  was  swept  away  and  the 
new  was  put  in  its  stead.  Alone  among  the  political 
assemblies  of  the  greater  states  of  Europe,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  can  trace  its  unbroken  descent  from 
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the  Teutonic  institutions  of  the  earliest  times  (i6). 
There  is  ahsolutely  no  gap  between  the  meeting 
of  the  Witan  of  Wessex  which  confirmed  the  laws 
of  iElfred  (17),  or  that  far  earlier  meeting  which 
ohanged  Cerdic  from  an  Ealdorman  into  a  King  (18), 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Great  Council  of  the  Nation 
which  will  come  together  in  a  few  days  within  the 
precincts  of  the  home  of  the  Confessor.  There  are 
many  points  in  which  other  lands  have  kept  far 
greater  traces  in  detail  of  ancient  institutions  than  we 
have  done;  but  no  other  nation,  as  a  nation,  can 
show  the  same  unbroken  continuity  of  political  being. 
In  this  way  we  may  claim  to  have  preserved  more 
faithfully  than  any  of  our  kinsfolk  the  common 
heritage  of  our  common  fathers. 

This  boast  we  may  truly  make;  but  the  very 
causes  which  enable  us  to  make  it  shut  us  out  from 
any  claim  to  represent  the  general  march  of  the 
Teutonic  element  in  European  aflfairs.  Britain,  like 
Scandinavia,  was  a  world  of  its  own  (19)  :  it  was  not, 
like  the  rest  of  Western  Europe,  a  Roman  land  over- 
run by  Teutonic  settlers  who  grew  as  it  were  from 
colonists  into  conquerors.  It  is  a  land  which  had 
ceased  to  be  Roman  before  its  Teutonic  conquerors 
set  foot  in  it.  Hence  we  have  no  true  Roman 
element  in  us ;  we  have  nothing  which  has  lived  on 
uninterrnptedly  from  the  days  when  Severus  and 


Constantine  reigned  at  York,  and  when  London  had 
for  a  moment  changed  its  name  for  that  of  the 
R(»man  Augusta  (20).  Whatever  Roman  element  we 
liavc  in  us  we  owe,  not  to  direct  transmission  from 
the  elder  Empire,  hut  to  our  conversion  by  Roman 
missionnries,  to  our  conquest  at  once  by  Romance- 
si^eaking  warriors  and  by  Romance-speaking  lawyers, 
to  the  spirit  of  imitation  which  decked  the  lords  of 
tho  island  world  with  titles  borrowed  from  the 
Cajsars  of  the  mainland  (21).  In  the  three  homes  of 
our  folk,  in  the  oldest  England  by  the  Eider  and 
the  Slei,  in  the  newer  England  which  we  made  for 
ourselves  in  the  island  world  of  Britain,  in  that 
newest  England  of  all  which  is  spread  over  the 
islands  and  continents  of  the  Ocean,  we  have  of  a 
truth  had  our  mission,  but  it  has  been  a  mission  apart 
from  the  mission  of  our  kinsfolk  in  the  general  course 
of  European  history.  On  the  European  mainland 
tlie  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Rome  appear,  like  the 
Roman  conquerors  of  Greece,  in  a  character  made 
up  of  that  of  conquerors  and  of  disciples.  The  pro- 
cess was  indeed  different  in  the  two  cases.  No  Roman 
ever  forgot  the  name  or  the  speech  of  Rome,  or 
merged  his  national  being  in  that  of  his  Greek  sub- 
jects, But  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  the  Roman 
provinces  were  proud  to  continue  her  dominion  in 
their  own  persons;  they  were  proud  to  bear  the  titles 
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of  her  ancient  rule,  and  step  by  step  to  adopt  her 

speech  and  to  forget  the  land  and  the  race  from 

^hich  they  sprang.      Never  were  the  three  races 

^hich   have  been  foremost    in    European    history 

brought  more  closely  together — never  did  the  magic 

power  of  Rome  stand  forth  more  clearly — never  did 

she  show  herself  more  proudly  as  the  historic  centre, 

binding  together  the  times  before  her  and  the  times 

after  her — ^than  in  the  days  when  Greek  and  Q-erman, 

Byzantion  and  Aachen,  disputed  the  heritage  and 

the  titles  of  the  dominion  which  the  local  Home  had 

lost,   but  which  was  Roman    still,  into  whatever 

hands  it  fell  (22).      Out  of  the  union  of  Roman 

and  Teutonic  elements  arose  the  .modem  world  of 

Europe.      The  other   races  of  Europe  play  but  a 

secondary  or  a  hidden  part  alongside  of  them.     In 

Eastern  Europe  the   Slave  has  played  over  again, 

with  less  brilliancy,  the  same  part  which  the  Teuton 

played  in  the  West :  he  too  has  been  half  conqueror, 

half  disciple.     Bulgaria,  Servia,  Russia,  are  to  the 

Eastern  Empire  and  the  Eastern  Church  what  the 

kingdoms  of  Western  Europe  are  to  the  Western 

Empire    and    the  Western   Church.      The  day  of 

greatness  of  the   Slavonic  nations  is  perhaps  yet 

to  come.     Their  early  advance  was   checked,  and 

their  progress  was  thrown  back  for  ages,  by  a  crowd  of 

ihe  most  opposite  enemies  (23) ;  and  their  revival  in 
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later  times  has  placed  them  high  among  the  rulers  o 
the  world,  but  has  hardly  placed  them  among  its  en* 
lighteners.  The  other  great  European  race,  the  race 
which  came  before  the  Teuton  as  the  Slave  came 
after  him,  the  great  Celtic  race  which  formed  the 
vanguard  of  the  Aryan  march  to  the  West,  still 
lives,  still  flourishes,  still  plays  a  foremost  part  in 
the  history  of  the  world ;  but  he  plajrs  that  part 
under  a  borrowed  guise.  The  Celt  in  his  own  per- 
son, speaking  his  own  tongue,  lingers  only  in  comera 
here  and  there,  one  degree  only  more  visible  than: 
the  Iberian  whom  he  dislodged.  To  fit  himself  to 
play  a  foremost  part  in  the  history  of  Europe,  the 
Celt  has  had  to  borrow  the  garb  of  two  successive 
conquerors.  The  Celt  of  Oaul  has  wrought  many 
a  brilliant  page  in  the  history  of  Europe;  but  lie 
has  wrought  it  only  as  one  who  has  taken  to  himself 
the  name  of  a  Qerman  tribe,  and  who  speaks  one 
of  the  many  dialects  of  the  undying  tongue  of  Bome. 

Thus  much  written  history  would  teach  us,  that 
these  three  races,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Teuton, 
have  played,  each  in  his  own  day,  the  foremost  part 
in  European  history,  foremost  alike  in  the  arts  of 
war  and  peace,  foremost  in  literature  and  philosophy,, 
foremost  in  the  twofold  rule  over  the  bodies  and  the 
souls  of  men.     But  written  history  by  itself  could 
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never  have  told  us  in  what  relation  those  three  races 
rtood  to   one  another.     That  there  was  something 
in  common  between  the    men  of   the  two  great 
peninsulas,  that  Greece  and  Italy  were  not  foreign 
to  one  another  in  the  way  in  which  Egypt  and 
Carthage  were  foreign,  could  not  but  force  itself  on 
men  s  minds.    But  for  ages  there  were  no  better 
means  of  explaining  their  undoubted  likeness  than 
hy  dreams  of  primeval  and  heroic  colonists  passing 
from  the  Eastern  peninsula  to  the  Western.     He- 
rakl^,  Evandros,  Odysseus,  passed  from  Greece  to 
leave  their  mark  on   Italy,  and  the  Sabine  Numa 
learned  of  the  Samian  Pythagoras  the  sacred  lore 
with  which  his  infant  city  was  to  worship  the  com- 
mon Gods  of  Greece  and  Italy  (24).   But  that  Greece 
and  Italy  had  aught  in  common  with  the  Goth,  the 
Frank,  and  the   Saxon,   perhaps  never  came  into 
men's    minds,    unless    indeed    we    may   see    some 
shadows  of  the  great  truth  in  those  wild  tales  which 
spoke  of  nSrakles  and  Odysseus  as  leaving  traces  of 
their   presence   by    the    banks  of  the   Bhine  and 
the  Danube,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  Tiber  and 
the  Amo  (25).     It  is  to  the  Comparative  method 
of  research  that  we  owe  that  greatest  discovery  of 
modem  science  which  puts  all  these  facts  in  their 
true  order  and  their  true  relation  to  each  other. 
From  that  method  we  have  learned  that  the  three 
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ing  races  were  but  tribes  of  one  greater  race, 
brancbes  of  one  common  stock,  detachments  of  one 
vast  army,  some  of  which  reached  their  destined 
quarters  earlier  than  their  comrades.  We  see 
and  know  the  relation  in  which  the  three  ruling 
races  stand  to  each  other ;  we  see  also  the  rela- 
tion in  which  they  stand  to  other  members  of 
the  great  family  whose  place  in  the  world's  history 
has  been  less  brilliant.  It  may  be  that  the  Celt 
came  too  soon,  that  the  Slave  came  too  late,  to  bave 
any  direct  share  in  the  work  of  their  brethren ;  but 
they  are  brethren  none  the  less.  We  can  now  see 
the  great  family  in  its  primEeval  home,  already  risen 
far  above  the  state  of  savages,  furnished  already 
with  the  ruling  thoughts  and  the  main  inventions  of 
civilized  life.  We  see  men  among  whom  the  family 
life,  the  social  life,  has  already  taken  the  first  and 
greatest  steps,  who  have  already  developed  the  great 
conceptions  of  government  and  religion,  who  have 
already  learned  to  build — let  us  rather  say  to 
timber — houses,  to  ear  the  ground,  to  tame  the 
horse  and  the  bound  as  their  helpers  in  warfare, 
either  with  men  of  other  stocks  or  with  the  wild 
deer  of  their  own  woods  and  wastes,  with  the  bull 
whose  horns  have  been  taught  to  sound  the  song 
of  freedom,  with  the  lion  whose  backward  path 
modern  science  has  mapped  out  from  the  caves  of 
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Mendip  to  the  banks  of  the  Strymon  (26).     We  see 
the  many  kindred  streams  flow  oflF  from  the  common 
source ;  one  branch  has  already  passed  oflF  into  the  far 
East,  again  to  meet  in  far-oflf  ages  with  their  severed 
brethren,  to    give  worthy   foes  to    Miltiadds    and 
Alexander,  to  Julian  and  Heraclius  (27),  and  to  give 
foes,  subjects,  teachers,  and  learners,  to  the  founders 
and  rulers  of  our  own  realm  in  the  far-oflf  Aryan  land. 
They  passed  to  the  land  of  morning;  others  took  another 
line  of  march,  as  if  to  follow  the  great  light  whose 
daily  course  held  so  deep  a  sway  over  their  thoughts  to 
his  home  or  his  tomb  beyond  the  stream  of  Ocean  (28). 
And  in  that  great  company  marched  together,  not 
yet  parted  oflf  into  people,  nations,  and  languages, 
the  forefathers  of  Camillus  and  of  Brennus,  of  Caesar 
and    of   Vercingetorix,      There    marched,    as  yet 
brethren  of  one  house  and  speech,  the  forefathers 
of  Theseus  and  Achilleus,  the  forefathers  of  Theod- 
onc  and  Charles,  the   forefathers  of  Hengest  and 
Cerdic.     And  there,  carrying  as  it  were  the  brightest 
destinies  of  the   world  within  them,  marched  the 
men  of  whose  stock  should  come  the  great  cham- 
pions of  right  and  freedom,  the  forefathers,  as  yet 
one  in  speech  and  brotherhood,  of  KleisthenSs  the 
son  of  MegaklSs,  of  Caius  Licinius,  and  of  Simon  of 
Montfort.  But  after  a  while  they  part  company.   One 
band  leads  the  van  of  the  westward  march,  to  bear  the 
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brunt  of  the  strife  against  the  older  tenants  of  the  land, 
themselves  as  it  were  to  take  their  place,  to  live 
on  in  distant  islands  and  peninsulas  as  isolated  frag- 
ments of  a  once  wide-spread  and  unbroken  people  (29). 
While  the  Celtic  vanguard  presses  to  the  Ocean,  two 
other  swarms  press  towards  the  shores  of  the  two 
great  inland  seas  to  whose  presence  it  is  owing  that 
Europe  has  not  been  as  Africa,  or  even  as  Asia. 
The  Northern  swarm  lags  behind  for  a  while,  hus- 
banding its  strength  for  the  dajrs  when  its  scattered 
tribes  should  gather  themselves  into  the  nations  of 
Germany,  of  Scandinavia,  and  of  England — for  the 
days  when  ofifehoots  from  those  main  stems  should 
grow  into  the  commonwealths  which  have  guarded 
the  source  and  the  mouth  of  the  great  Teutonic 
stream  (30),  which  have  planted  a  root  of  freedom 
even  on  the  dreary  shores  of  Iceland,  and  which 
have  called  into  being  the  mightiest  common- 
wealth of  all  in  the  new*  English  land  beyond 
the  Ocean.  But  our  own  day  was  not  to  come  till 
our  kinsmen  who  pressed  on,  as  it  might  then  seem, 
with  a  happier  lot,  to  the  brighter  shores  of  the 
southern  sea  had  done  their  work  and  had  made 
the  way  ready  for  us.  Leaving  the  common  centre 
as  an  united  band,  but  parting  off  into  two  com- 
panies at  the  head  of  the  great  Hadriatic  Gulf, 
the  forefathers  of  the  Hellenes  and  the  forefathers 
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<)f  the  Italians  spread  themselves  over  the  two 
peninsular  lands  where  the  written  history  of  Aryan 
iiaan  was  to  begin.  They  played  their  part^  each 
branch  in  its  turn ;  the  Western  branch  entered  into 
the  heritage  of  the  Eastern,  till  the  time  came  when 
onr  own  race  was  to  enter  upon  the  heritage  of  both, 
to  become  the  direct  inheritors  of  Rome,  and,  through 
Some,  the  indirect  inheritors  of  Greece. 

These  then  are  the  three  great  historic  races,  the 
races  which  have  played  the  foremost  part  among 
mankind,  the  races  whose  history  really  makes 
up  the  political  history  of  man.  But  striking  and 
instructive  as  the  history  of  each  of  them  is  in 
itself,  it  becomes  more  striking  and  instructive  stiU 
when  we  look  on  those  three  races  as  brethren  of 
one  conmion  stock,  parted  kinsmen  who  shared  a 
common  heritage  which  they  knew  not  of.  And 
there  are  moments  in  the  history  of  the  world  when 
not  only  these  three  races,  but  all  the  European 
branches  of  the  great  family  seem  as  it  were  gathered 
together,  sometimes  to  do  battle  against  a  common 
•enemy,  sometimes,  as  it  were,  to  meet  at  the  hearth 
of  that  abiding  power  which  might  well  pass  for 
the  common  centre  of  them  all.  We  read  a  casual 
notice  that  Prankish  and  English  ambassadors  found 
their  way  to  the  court  of  Justinian,  and  the  utmost 
that  we  feel  is  a  kind  of  languid  curiosity,  awakened 
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T  times  when  the  i 
nation  in  its  earliest  days  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  writers  who  still  spoke  the  tongue  of 
Greece  (31).  But  when  we  think  that  those  Frankish 
and  English  ambassadors  represented  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Teutonic  race,  that  they  brought 
with  them,  if  not  the  homage,  at  least  the  awe  and 
wonder,  of  the  conquered  Celtic  lands  of  Gaul  and 
Britain — when  we  think  that  the  prince  to  whose 
court  they  went  was  himself  a  kind  of  triple-bodied 
Geryou,  a  Roman  Caesar  of  Slavonic  birth,  reigning 
in  a  Greek  city  over  all  lands  from  the  Ocean  to  the 
Euphrates  (32) — it  would  seem  as  if  representatives 
of  every  European  branch  of  the  common  stock  had 
been  gathered  together  beneath  the  roof  of  the  man 
who  gave  the  world  the  abiding  gift  of  the  Imperial 
Law,  Or  take  another  instance,  not  this  time  &om 
a  peaceful  gathering,  but  from  the  field  of  battle. 
On  the  field  of  Chalons  every  European  branch  of 
the  Aryan  family  seemed  to  have  sent  its  contingent 
to  the  host  which  was  to  drive  back  the  Turanian 
invader.  Side  by  side,  equal  in  might  and  dignity, 
emblems  of  the  world  that  was  passing  away  and  of 
the  world  that  was  coming  in  its  stead,  marched 
Aetiua  and  Theodoric,  the  Roman  and  the  Goth. 
But  the  Roman  came  from  the  Illyrian  land  by  the 
Danube ;  the  Goth  ruled  over  Celt  and  Iberian  on 
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either  side  of  the  Pjrrenees  (33).  And  around  their 
banners  gathered  the  Prank  and  the  Saxon,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Teutonic 
race,  along  with  the  Celt  from  his  Armorican  peninsula 
and  the  Sarmatian  from  the  furthest  European  home 
of  the  common  family  (34).  One  name  alone  is 
wanting.  Greece  and  Macedonia  sent  no  help  against 
a  foe  in  whose  presence  they  might  well  have  re- 
membered that  Xerxes  and  Darius  were  their  kins- 
men. All  that  the  eldest  brethren  of  the  house 
could  give  was  the  Hellenic-sounding  name  borne 
by  the  Patrician  who  led  the  hosts  of  Rome  to  their 
lafit  victory. 

Those  days  were  the  true  Middle  Ages,  the  days 
when  the  Boman  and  Teutonic  elements  of  modem 
European  life  stood  side  by  side,  not  as  yet  wrought 
together  into  the  whole  which  was  to  come  of  their 
fusion.  And  the  history  of  those  wonderful  ages 
gains  a  fresh  Ufe  if  we  remember  that  when  Alaric 
led  his  host  from  the  walls  of  Athens  to  the  walls 
of  Rome  (35),  he  was  marching  through  the  lands 
of  men  of  the  same  pnmaeval  blood  and  speech  as 
his  own.  And  now  what  had  those  scattered 
brethren  in  common  ?  What,  above  all,  had  the  three 
great  races  in  conunon,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the 
Teuton  ?    For  those  three  must,  as  I  have  already 


said,  form  the  main  subject  of  our  inquiry,  Their 
own  importance  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
race :  I  who  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand  am 
better  able  to  deal  witli  them ;  you  who  bear  me 
will  most  likely  be  better  able  to  judge  of  what  I 
Bay,  if  I  keep  myeelf  for  the  more  part  within  the 
limits  of  the  races  which  hold  tlie  foremost  place 
in  European  history.  For  the  more  part,  I  say, 
not  exclusively.  While  keeping  our  main  atten- 
tion fixed  on  these  three  races,  I  shall  still  freely, 
as  occasion  may  serve  and  as  my  own  knowledge 
may  allow  me,  draw  illuetratione  from  other  branches 
of  the  Aryan  family,  and  even  from  nations  which 
stand  outside  the  Aryan  pale.  In  an  inquiry  of 
this  kind,  which  as  yet  is  purely  tentative,  it  is 
well  to  draw  our  illustratious  from  as  wide  a  range 
as  may  be.  The  points  of  likeness  between  the 
primitive  political  institutions  of  the  various  Aryan 
nations  are  beyond  doubt,  but  we  meet  with  striking 
likenesses  also  among  nations  which  are  not  Aryan. 
These  facts  suggest  that  we  should  very  carefully 
examine  every  case  of  likeness,  that  we  should  see 
as  well  as  we  can  to  which  of  the  three  causes  of 
likeness  which  I  traced  out  in  my  former  lecture 
it  may  most  safely  be  referred.  One  of  those  three 
causes, — that  of  direct  transmission,  whether  taking 
the  form   of  conscious   imitation    or    not, — may    be 
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pretty    well    laid    aside    while   dealing    with    the 
primitive  institntions  of  any  nation.     Men  who  are 
in  the  state  in  which  any  of  the  Aryan  nations 
were  at  the  time  when  we  get  our  first  glimpses 
of  them  are  not  likely  to  horrow  institutions  from 
^ny   foreign    source,   except  when    they  come  in 
<»ntact  with  nations  in  a  state  of  civilization  out  of 
^  comparison  with  their  own.     The   Celt  of  Gaul 
^^  not  likely  to  adopt  the  manners  or  institu- 
tions of  the  Iherian,  nor  was  the  Iberian  likely  to 
adopt  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  Celt.     But 
both  stood  ready  to  be  moulded  by  the  manners  and 
institutions  of  the  Greek  colonists  of  Massalia  or  of 
the  Roman  colonists  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (36).   It  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  primitive  Greek,  the  primitive 
Teuton,  and  the  primitive   Italian  did  not  borrow 
from  one  another.     We  may  even  be  certain  that  the 
different  tribes  of  the  three  races  did   not  borrow 
from  one  another — that  the  Ionian  did  not  borrow 
from  the  Dorian,  the  Latin  from  the  Oscan,  or  the 
Frank  from  the  Saxon.     But,  setting  actual  borrow- 
ing of  any  kind  aside,  it  requires  close  examination 
in  each  particular  case  to  say  whether  the  likeness 
between  the  institutions  of  any  two  given  tribes  or 
nations  is  due  to  the  actual  sharing  of  a  conmion 
heritage  or  to  the  like  working  of  like  circumstances 
in  different  times  and  places.     Even  between  two 
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Aryan  races,  even  between  two  tribes  of  the  Bame 
Aryan  race,  it  is  not  always  safe  haBtily  to  decide 
tliat  the  likeness  mxist  be  due  to  one  or  other  of 
these  causes.  Greater  caution  still  is  needed  when 
we  come  to  likenesses  between  Aryan  nations  and 
nations  of  another  slock.  "VVe  shall  presently  see 
that  the  Old  Testament,  to  g;o  no  further,  furnishea 
UB  with  several  cases  of  striking  likeness  between 
Hellenic  or  Teutonic  institutions  and  the  institutions 
of  the  primitive  Semitic  tribes.  Is  such  a  likeness 
as  this,  not  indeed  accidental  but  incidental  ?  Is  it 
due  simply  to  the  working  of  like  circumstances 
bringing  about  like  results  ?  Or  are  we  to  suppose 
that,  beyond  the  common  heritage  of  the  Aryan 
nations,  there  is  a  wider  common  heritage  in  which 
Aryan  and  Semitic  nations  share  alike  (37),  or  even  a 
wider  heritage  still,  common  to  all  mankind  ?  I  will 
not  venture  to  decide  dogmatically  in  favour  of  any 
of  these  alternatives.  I  do  not  think  that  the  time 
has  come  in  which  it  is  safe  to  decide  dogmatically 
in  favour  of  any  of  them.  In  an  inquiry  which  is 
still  only  in  its  infancy,  it  is  safer  to  mark  such 
cases  for  further  examination,  but  to  leave  their 
full  explanation  till  the  inquiry  itself  shall  have 
reached  a  further  stage.  With  our  present  amount 
of  knowledge,  the  wisest  course  is  to  collect  instances 
from  all  quarters,  to  classify  them  so  far  as  we  have 
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the  means  of  doing  so,  but  not  to  be  hasty  in 
such  classification^  not  to  be  disheartened  if  there 
are  many  instances  which  we  have  to  leave  un- 
classified altogether. 

Li  carrying  out  our  inquiry  as  to  the  connexion 
between  Primitive  institutions,  we  may  apply  nearly 
the  same  rules  as  those  which  have  been  suggested 
in  the  case  of  Comparative  Mythology.      It  is  not 
safe  to  set  down  any  instance  of  likeness   as  being 
necessarily  a  case  of  an  inheritance  from  the  com- 
mon stock,  unless  we  have  some  corroborative  evi- 
dence besides  the   likeness    itself.     We  have  the 
highest  degree  of  such  corroborative  evidence  when- 
ever Comparative  Philology  steps  in  to  help  us. 
If  two  distinct  nations  of  the  Aryan    family — or, 
by  the  same  argument,  if  two  distinct  nations  of  any 
other  family — have  a  common  institution  called  by 
a  common  name,  and  if  the  likeness  is  plainly  not 
a  case  of  imitation  or  borrowing  from  one  another, 
SDch  an  institution  may  be  set  down  without  any 
kind  of  doubt  as  being  a  clear  case  of  common 
inheritance  from  a  common  stock.    But  the  negative 
argument  the  other  way  is  by  no  means  equally 
strong.    The  caprice  of  language  is  so  great,  words 
drop  out  of  use  in  one  tongue  and  are  kept  in  use 
in  another  in  such  a  singular  way,  that  the  mere  fact 
that  cognate  institutions  are  not  called  by  cognate 
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names  is  not  of  itself  proof  that  they  are  not  part 
of  a  common  heritage.  We  must  weigh  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  all  the  diflferent  forms  of  evidence. 
Of  all  the  forms  of  corroborative  evidence,  the 
philological  form  is  doubtless  the  highest,  but  it 
is  not  the  only  one.  If  two  nations  are  shown 
by  other  evidence^  especially  by  philological  evi- 
dence applied  to  other  subjects,  to  be  kindred 
nations,  holding  in  common  a  large  share  of  the 
primitive  common  stock — if  the  nature  of  their  poli- 
tical institutions,  no  less  than  of  their  language,  their 
mythology,  their  customs  of  other  kinds,  naturally  sug- 
gests the  thought  of  a  common  derivation — ^the  mere 
fact  that  their  institutions  do  not  bear  cognate  names 
is  not  enough  to  disprove,  or  even  to  throw  doubt 
upon,  the  common  derivation  of  those  institutions. 
In  many,  perhaps  in  most^  cases  we  shall  find  that 
tlio  kindred  institutions  bear  names  which  are  not 
philologically  cognate,  but  which  translate  one  an- 
other, sometimes  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  The 
ip.stitutions  are  the  same;  the  names  are  not  the 
s>anie;  they  may  not  even  come  firom  a  common 
nx^t;  but  they  are  the  names  which  most  closely 
arti>wer  to  one  another  in  meaning  in  a  later  stage 
of  the  two  languages*  This  is  in  truth  exactly  what 
>!^e  might  look  for.  The  common  stock  of  language 
wK;eh  the  undivided  Aryan   tuwlj  possessed    in 
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common — even  the  stock  which  its  European  branches 
possessed  in  common  after  their  separation  from  the 
Eastern    branch  —  was,   in  the   nature   of  things^ 
a  vocabulary  of  the    simplest  kind,  a  vocabulary 
consisting    mainly   of  nouns    expressing    the   most 
£«niliar    objects    and    verbs    expressing  the    most 
femiliar  actions.     Words  expressing  objects  or  pro- 
cesses  which    are    at  all    complicated    or    abstract 
belong  to  a  later  stage.      Those   each^  nation   has 
formed  for  itself;  it  has  formed  them  out  of  the  old 
common  roots,  but  it  has  formed  them  each  for  itself,, 
and  after   its  own   fashion.      Now  this  argument 
specially  applies  to  the  names  of  political  institutions* 
Ve  may  believe  that  the  primitive  Aryans,  before 
their  separation,  had  already  taken  the   first  steps 
in  political  life ;  that  they  had  already  developed  a 
ample  form  of  government,  traces  of  which  are  still 
to  be  found  among  the  scattered  members  of  the 
common  {jsimily.   That  such  is  the  case,  or  is  likely  to 
be  the  case,  is  the  ground-work  of  the  whole  of  the 
present  inquiry.     But,  though  we  may  believe  that 
the  Aryans  before  the  dispersion  had  worked  out  for 
themselves  something  which  we  may  fairly  call  com- 
mon political   institutions,  we  cannot  believe  that 
they  had  worked  out  for  themselves  any  refined  or 
exact    political    vocabulary.      The    political    stock 
which  the  scattered  brethren  carried  off  with  them  at 
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the  dispersion  must  have  consisted  of  a  few  acknow- 
ledged customs,  a  few  acknowledged  simple  prin- 
ciples ;  but  their  dictionary  of  political  terms  must 
have  been  short.  Tliey  may  liave  had — I  firmly 
believe  that  they  had — among  them  the  germs  of 
monarchy,  of  aristocracy,  and  of  democracy,  but  they 
certainly  had  not  names  for  those  abstract  ideas.  It 
was  each  nation  working  for  itself  after  the  disper- 
sion, which  worked  for  itself,  out  of  the  common 
stock  of  principles  and  customs,  such  more  elaborate 
political  forms  as  suited  its  own  circumstances.  And 
for  those  forma  it  devised  names  out  of  its  own  voca- 
bulary as  it  stood  at  the  time.  In  this  way,  while 
we  fully  believe  that  there  is  a  common  political 
heritage  belonging  to  the  whole  family,  yet  it  is  in 
no  way  wonderful,  it  is  rather  what  we  should  in 
every  way  expect  to  happen,  that  each  nation  should 
have  a  pohtical  vocabulary  of  its  own.  That  is  to  say, 
most  of  the  names  of  particular  officers  and  the  like 
in  each  particular  nation  were  independently  given  by 
each  nation  in  the  particular  language  into  which  the 
common  speech  had  by  that  time  grown  among  them. 
And  now  let  us  illustrate  all  this  by  examples 
taken  from  the  political  history  and  political  nomen- 
clature of  the  three  great  races  of  which  we  have 
mainly  to  speak.  In  future  lectures  I  hope  to  draw 
out  more  fully  in  detail  how,  as  far  as  we  can  go  back, 
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by  the  help  of  history  or  legend,  into  Hellenic,  Italian, 
or  Teutonic  antiquity,  we  find  in  all  alike  the  germs 
alike  of  the  monarchic,  tlie  aristocratic,  and  the 
democratic  principles  of  government.  That  union  of 
the  three  which  Tacitus  thought,  if  possible,  could 
not  be  lasting,  seems  in  truth  to  have  been  a  common 
Aiyan  heritage — possibly  a  heritage  of  all  man- 
kind (38).  In  later  times  conscious  attempts  have 
been  made,  or,  without  any  conscious  attempt,  men 
have  been  led  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
found  themselves,  to  devise  fonns  of  government 
after  this  model.  In  so  doing,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  they  have  often,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
fallen  back  upon  the  earliest  models  that  were  to  be 
found.  There  is  one  form  of  government  which, 
under  various  modifications,  is  set  before  us  in  the 
earliest  glimpses  which  we  get  of  the  political  life  of 
at  least  aU  the  European  members  of  the  Aryan 
■fcmily.  There  is  that  of  the  single  King  or  chief, 
first  ruJer  in  peace,  first  captain  in  war,  but  ruling, 
not  by  his  own  arbitrary  will,  but  with  the  advice 
of  a  council  of  chiefs  eminent  for  age  or  birth  or 
personal  exploits,  and  further  bringing  all, matters 
of  special  moment  for  the  final  approval  of  the  general 
Assembly  of  the  whole  people.  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  this  form  of  government  is  peculiar  to  the  Aryan 
satiotts;   but  I  wish  to  deal  with  it  first  of  all  as 
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scitDeddng  wlieb  aeems  to  lie  ecmmOQ  to  all  the 
Arraa  Tiicdfw  jldiI  viixji  »  undouboedlT  oommon 
lo  tbr  tLree  greai  Taoes  wiih  wluch  we  are  chiefly 
coDOoned.  It  5$  die  farm  of  gorerament  which 
we  see  painted  in  our  first  picsnre  of  European  life, 
in  the  songs  of  Homer;  it  is  fbimd  alike  in  the  realm 
of  the  King  of  Men  at  Mrb^n^  and  in  the  reahn  of 
the  King  of  Gods  and  Men  on  Obrmpos.  It  is  the 
form  of  goTemment  which  tradition  sets  before  us  as 
the  earliest  fonn  of  that  ancient  Latin  constitution 
ont  of  which  grew,  first  the  Cbmmonwealth  and  then 
the  Eknpire  of  Bome.  It  is  no  less  the  form  of 
gDvemment  which  we  see  in  the  first  pictore  of  our 
own  race  drawn  for  us  by  the  hand  of  Tacitus  (39), 
and  in  the  glimpses  given  us  by  our  own  natiTC  annals 
of  the  first  days  of  our  own  branch  of  that  race  when 
they  made  their  way  into  this  island  in  which  we 
dwell.  Differences  of  detail  may  easily  be  marked 
in  the  different  forms  of  the  common  constitution,  as 
it  appears  in  each  of  the  three  great  races  and  even 
at  different  times  and  among  different  tribes  of  the 
same  race.  The  titles  of  the  chief  ruler,  the  manner 
of  his  appointment,  the  range  of  his  powers,  differ 
in  different  cases.  With  these  differences  of  detail 
I  shall  have  to  deal  in  my  next  Lecture.  I  have 
now  only  to  speak  of  the  common  element  in  all. 
And  in  all,  I  think,  we  shall  see  the  same  general 
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8ygtem  of  the  single  head  of  the  state,  the  smaller 
Council,  and  the  final  authority  of  all,  the  general 
AsGemblj  of  the  whole  people.    And,  when  the  like- 
ness is  so  close  between  the  three  branches  of  this 
great  femily  which  cannot  possibly  have  borrowed 
their  institutions  from   one  another  in  later  times, 
but  which  remained  together  as  one  people  till  a  late 
stage  of  the  general  dispersion  of  the  Aryan  nations, 
the  presumption   surely  is  in  favour  of  the  belief 
that  political  institutions  which   are  so  strikingly 
alike  are  in  truth  a  common  heritage,  a  primaeval 
form  of  government  imder  which  the  forefathers  of 
Greeks,  Italians,  and  Teutons  lived  together,  before 
Greeks,   Italians,   and  Teutons  had  parted  off  into 
^parate  nations.     This   presumption  may  be    met 
hy  the  objection  at  which  I  have   already  hinted, 
luuQely,  that  the  several  powers  of  the  State,  ana- 
logous as  their  form  and  powers  may  be,  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  called  by  cognate  names  in  the  three 
languages,  G-reek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic.     But,  if  I 
ha ve  ^  suggested  the  objection,  I  think  I  have  also 
answered  it  beforehand.     I  think  that  the  diversities 
of  name  are  exactly  what  we  ought  to  expect.     Each 
race!  carried  away  certain  general  principles  of  go- 
Termnent  from  the  common  stock ;  but  the  details 
of  each  particular  constitution,  still  more  the  details 
of  its  political  vocabulary,  were  worked  out  by  each 
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uatkni  for  itself,  or  rather  by  each  tribe  of  each 
nation  for  itself*  iu  times  long  after  the  dispersion. 
At  all  evavtss  the  points  of  likeness  and  nnlikeness 
Wt^^een  the  early  jx>litical  Tocabulary  of  the  three 
nu\^  forn\  a  jxiirt  of  our  subject,  and  it  is  with  some 
iuijuiry  into  them  that  I  purpose  to  fill  up  the 
iVi^t  v>f  the  sjvHV  which  is  left  me  to-day.  We  shall 
find  fi>\v  or  no  cases  in  which  the  actual  names  of 
any  oftice  are  akin  in  the  three  languages ;  but  we 
shall  ttud  that  most  of  them  can  be  traced  up  to 
cv^uuuou  nx>ts,  and  that  there  are  several  cases  in 
wluoh  names*  though  they  are  not  cognate  with  one 
another*  yet  most  certainly  translate  one  another. 

Lot  us  lH>gin  with  the  familiar  names  of  the  chief 
of  the  State  in  the  three  languages.  It  is  plain  at 
first  sight  that  the  words  jja<ri\et^,  Bex^  and  King  are 
not  worvls  of  common  origin.  Nor  is  the  matter 
niendeil  if,  instead  of  those  three  familiar  names,  we 
use  older  or  less  usual  names  in  each  of  the  three 
languages,  if  we  t^ke  the  older  or  poetic  Greek  title 
ava^  (40) >  or  if  for  the  comparatively  modem  title  of 
King  we  take  the  older  Thiudans  or  Drikten.  But 
the  fiict  that  Cyning^  King^  in  all  its  forms,  is  a 
comparatively  modem  title,  is  an  important  point  in 
the  argument.  It  shows  how  offices  which  were 
substantially  the  same  were  called  by  difierent  name& 
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at  different  times,  or  by  different  branclies  of  the 
same  race.  The  Gothic  Thiudans  and  the  English 
Cyning  must  have  expressed  an  ofBce  substantially 
the  same,  because  the  Latin  Hex  and  the  Greek  pa- 
<^i\w9  translate  both  of  them.  The  names  are  in  no 
way  kindred  in  origin,  but  they  are  closely  kindred 
in  meaning:  Cyiiing  from  cyn  and  Thiudans  from 
thiuda,  each  called  after  the  kin  or  people,  pretty 
well  translate  one  another  (41).  We  thus  find  two 
nations  so  nearly  allied  in  speech,  though  so  widely 
cut  off  in  history,  as  the  English  and  the  Goths, 
nations  about  which  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  tbeii- 
institutions  came  from  a  common  source,  calling  the 
head  of  the  people  by  names  which  in  both  cases 
meant  the  head  of  the  people  but  which  are  in  no 
way  philologically  akin.  There  is,  then,  no  need  to 
be  surprised  if,  among  branches  of  the  Aryan  family 
which  are  less  nearly  akin,  we  do  not  always  find 
«ognate  offices  called  by  cognate  names.  We  shall 
rather  be  surprised  to  find  in  how  many  umes  the 
names  are  cognate.  The  Latin  Hex  and  the  Teu- 
toiiic  Cynin'j  have  nothing  in  common  in  theii'  names ; 
tut,  if  we  ^o  one  step  beyond  the  titles  borne  by 
the  men  themselves,  we  shall  find  that  the  regnum 
of  the  one  is  the  same  thing  as  the  rice  of  the  other ; 
if  we  say  of  the  one  that  he  rexit,  we  say  of  the  other 
tliat  he  rixode  (42).     We  may  go  further  East  and 
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"West,  aaid  find  the  same  name  in  the  Celtic  botli  of 
Wales  and  Ireland,  and  iu  the  far-off  Sanscrit  (43). 
We  then  see  that  both  the  idea  of  government  and  this 
particular  root  to  express  government  had  borne  fruit 
in  tlie  Aryan  mind,  not  only  before  the  Latin  had 
parted  off  from  the  Teuton,  not  only  before  the  Celt 
had  parted  off  from  both,  but  before  the  great  separa- 
tion had  happened  between  the  European  and  the 
Asiatic  branches  of  the  great  family.  It  is  therefore 
owing  merely  to  one  of  the  aceidente  of  language 
that,  while  Latin  and  Enghsh  bad  a  cognate  noun 
and  a  cognate  verb  to  express  the  kingly  office,  Latin 
had,  and  Enghsh  had  not,  a  cognate  noun  to  express 
the  Eing  himself.  And  if  the  comparatively  modern 
forme,  both  of  English  and  of  High-German,  give  lis 
no  cognate  name  for  Eex,  we  have  in  the  older 
Gothic  the  form  Reiks,  which,  if  it  does  not  strictly 
translate  Rex  and  Cyning,  ie  not  very  far  removed 
from  them  in  meaning  (44).  If  then  we  find  these 
traces  of  common  origin  in  Latin,  Teutonic,  Celtic, 
and  Sanscrit,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  absence  of  any 
euch  analogies,  at  all  events  of  any  such  palpable 
analogies,  between  races  so  much  more  closely  allied 
as  the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  must  be  a  mere  caprice 
of  language,  though  a  strange  one  indeed,  I  say  no- 
sueh  palpable  analogies,  because  I  leave  it  to  stronger 
philologers  than  myself  to  say  whether  any  kindred 
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may  lurk  between  Sfxj^y  and  regere.    However  this 
may  be,  it  is  at  least  plain  that  the  most  obvious 
words,  oyo^  and  paaiKevgj  are  in  no  way  akin  either 
to  Sex  or  to  Cyning.     But,  whatever  may  be  the 
origin  of  those  x^ames,  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in 
each  tribe  calling  its  particular  o£Scers  by  names  of 
later  formation  in  its  own  language.   That  the  words 
Rex  and  ^aaiKtm  should  be  quite  distinct  is  no  more 
wonderful  than  that  the  names  given  by  different 
Italian  and  different  Greek  tribes  to  other  closely 
allied  officers  should  be  wholly  distinct  also.    Latium 
has  its  PrcBtors  and  Dictators^  Samnium  has  its  Im- 
peratorSj  while  Home  has  Prcetors,  Dictators^  and 
Imperators  all  at  once.     The  only  difference — a  dif- 
ference of  no  importance  for  our  purpose,  though  of 
great  importance  in  a  strictly  philological  view — ^is 
that  ProetOTj  Dictator^  and  Imperator  are  all  words  of 
easy  formation  in  Latin,  while  ^aaiKevs  has  plenty 
of  Greek  derivatives,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  no 
Greek  cognates.     So  the  Assembly  is  in  old  time  the 
oTfOfni ;  at  Athens  it  is  the  iKKKrjaia ;  at  Sparta  it  is 
the  k\ia.    But  the  Spartan  name  appears  again  at 
Athens  as  the  name,  if  not  of  the  popular  Assembly, 
yet  of  the  popular  court  of  justice  (45),  and,  by  that 
cycle  which  in  so  many  ways  binds  together  the  last 
and  the  first  days  of  independent  Greece,  the  070^?) 
which  we  have  seen  among  the  Achaians  of  Homer 
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appears  again  among  the  Aidiaians  of  Polybioa  (46). 
The  Greek  7c»^  and  the  Latin  genies  are  palpably 
the  same  in  name  as  well  as  in  substance ;  but  the 
^parpCai  and  tpparofKi  of  Athens  have  in  their  political 
use  no  Latin  cognates,  though  we  see  in  them  the  miss- 
ing Greek  cognates  of  the  names  of  kindred,  brother 
and  frater  (47).  So  the  Athenian  ^cKi}  answers  to 
the  Spartan  ytpovaia ;  but  now  mark  that  the  Spartan 
yepovata  translates  the  I^atin  Senatus.  Mark  too,  that 
tlie  aristocratic  order  at  Athens  and  at  Rome  are 
respectively  the  'iirmi^  and  the  Equkes,  worda  which 
have  a  philological  connexion  in  the  far-off  kindred 
of  LTTKoi  and  equus,  but  which  in  their  actual  shapes 
are  distinct  and  comparatively  late  formations  (48). 
A  whole  flood  of  analogies  now  pours  in  upon  us. 
The  yepovaia  and  the  Senate  are  kindred  institutions, 
institntiona  which,  one  can  hardly  doubt,  are  really 
part  of  the  common  heritage.  But  the  analogy  of 
the  names  is  simply  a  case  of  that  kind  of  analogy 
which  springs  from  like  causes  producing  like  effects. 
In  an  early  state  of  society,  age  implies  rule  and 
rule  implies  age ;  this  is  taught  us  by  a  whole  crowd 
of  words  in  all  languages.  From  the  Elders  of 
Midian  and  the  h^jioyipovm  of  Ilios,  we  have  not 
only  Spartan  and  Roman  Senators,  but  irpia^cv, 
ambassadors,  whose  name  of  age  has  passed  into  a 
name  of  office :    we  have  Christian  Presbyters  and 
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English  Ealdormen\  we  have  the  long  string  of 
names  which  spring  from  the  mediaeval  use  of 
Senior  (49),  Monseigneur^  Monsieur,  Sire,  Sir,  and 
endless  others.  And,  to  end  as  we  have  begun, 
beyond  the  Aryan  fold,  we  have  the  Sheikhs  of  the 
Arab,  and  among  them  the  most  famous  of  his  class, 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  (50).  So  again  the 
hnrtfXarcu  of  Homer,  the  linrei?  of  Athens,  the 
Eqwies  of  Bome,  appear  again  in  the  CaballeroSj 
the  Cavalierij  the  Chevaliers,  of  Bomance  Europe, 
and  in  the  Ritterschaft  of  the  Teutonic  mainland. 
Here  again  the  names  are  simply  analogous. 
Wherever,  as  always  will  be  in  an  early  state 
of  society,  there  is  no  professional  army,  but 
an  armed  nation  serves  without  pay,  if  such  an 
army  uses  horsemen  as  part  of  its  force  (51), 
that  force  is  sure  to  be  made  up  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy:  cavalry  and  chivalry  will  be  the  same. 
In  the  later  days  of  Rome  the  Equites  ceased  to  be 
a  military  body ;  but  in  after  ages,  when  the  same 
rt.te  of  Lg,  c«ne  again,  new  w;rd.  ware  made, 
no  longer  from  the  now  obsolete  eqaus,  but  from 
the  word  caballua  which  had  taken  its  place.  In 
Germany  again  the  same  causes  again  called  forth 
the  word  Bitter,  and  its  English  equivalent  comes 
into  use  in  the  later  years  of  our  national  Chro- 
nicle, when  King  William  dubs  his  son  Henry  to 
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rider  (52),  No  such  title  is  heard  of  in  the  earlier 
days  of  England.  The  Thegn,  the  Ealdorman,  the 
King  himself,  alike  fonght  on  foot ;  the  horse  might 
bear  him  to  the  field,  but  when  the  fighting  itself 
came,  he  stood  on  his  native  earth  to  receive  the  on- 
slaught of  her  enemies  (53). 

All  these  are  instances  of  the  waj  in  which^ 
especially  in  so  young  a  form  of  research  as  this,, 
we  must  ever  walk  warily,  and  most  carefully 
distinguish  cases  of  likeness  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  are  really  owing  to  inheritance 
from  a  common  stock,  and  cases  where  the  likeness 
is  simply  the  likeness  of  analogy,  the  e£fect  of  like 
results  springing  from  like  causes.  We  have  seen 
how  much  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  cognate  names 
of  offices,  how  little  is  proved  by  its  absence.  Our 
preliminary  work  is  now  over.  We  have  defined 
the  nature  of  our  method ;  we  have  traced  out  the 
limits  within  which  it  will  for  the  present  be  wise 
commonly  to  confine  its  application.  In  the  follow- 
ing lectures  I  shall  try  to  grapple  with  the  leading 
analogies  to  be  found  in  the  great  institutions  of  the 
three  races  with  whom  we  have  mainly  to  deal.  In 
my  next  lecture  I  purpose  to  deal  with  the  State 
itself,  with  the  primitive  conception  of  the  common- 
wealth, as  we  see  it  in  our  first  glimpses  of  Greek, 
Boman,  and  Teutonic  political  life.     I  shall  thence 
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go  on  to  the  head  of  the  State,  the  King,  and  to  its 
body,  the  Assembly,  And  the  course  may  well  be 
wonnd  np  with  some  instances  of  special  analogies 
in  the  institutions  of  the  three  races,  all  helping  to 
show,  on  the  one  hand,  how  truly  human  nature  is 
one;  how,  without  regard  to  races  and  times,  men 
are  by  Uke  circumstances  moulded  to  like  forms  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  show  how  great  is  the  common 
heritage  which  the  tribes  of  the  common  family  bore 
away  from  their  primaeval  home,  how  many  are  the 
signs  of  ancient  brotherhood,  which,  notwithstanding 
distance  of  place  and  time,  notwithstanding  mutual 
ignorance  and  mutual  hatred,  may  still  be  traced 
among  them. 
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LECTURE  III. 


THE    STATE. 


In  my  two  former  lectures  we  have,  I  trust,  seen 

somewhat  of  the  general  nature  of  that  common 

political  heritage  a  share  in  which  probably  belongs 

to  every  member  of  the  great  Aryan  family,  and  most 

certainly  belongs  to  each  of  its  three  most  illustrious 

branches.     Our  earliest  glimpses  of  the  life  of  our 

forefathers  and  kinsfolk  set  them  before  us  as  already 

gathered  together  in  organized  societies,  as  having 

already  developed  the   first   principles  of   political 

government,  and,  what  is  more,  as  already  showiiog 

the   germs  of    the  three  great  forms  of   political 

government, — as  showing  the  germs  of  monarchy, 

of  aristocracy,   and  of  democracy.      Wherever  we 

find,  in  however  rude  a  shape,  the  King  or  other 

chief,  the  Council  of  elders  or  nobles,  and  the  general 

Assembly  of  the  people,  the  substance  of  all  three  is 

there.    Nor  must  we  in  this  matter  be  led  away  by 

mere  names.    The  first  element,  that  of  the  King  or 
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other  chief,   may  remain  after  the  kingship  in  the 
ordinary  sense  has  been  abolished,  just  as  the  forms 
and  titles  of  kingship   may  remain   afl^r  the  real 
kingly  power  has  passed  away.      The  aristocratic 
element  again,  the  Council,  may  or  may  not  take  the 
form  of  an  hereditary  body.  Aristocracy,  I  need  hardly 
say,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  the  rule  of  the  best :  indeed 
aristocracy  would  be  the  rule  of  the  ideally  best, 
those  who  are  really  wisest,  bravest,  and  most  up- 
right.  Any  other  standard,  be  it  that  of  age,  of  birth, 
or  of  wealth,  is  simply  a  substitute  which  is  accepted 
because,  in  an  imperfect  world,  the  rule  of  the  ideally 
best  is  something  which  may  be  talked  about,  but  which 
will  never  be  found  in  actual  being  (i).   In  the  most 
conservative  society  of  men  that  ever  was,  the  com- 
munity which  never  wholly  abolished  any  one  of  its 
ancient  institutions,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Rome, 
we  see   how  both   the    kingly  and  the  aristocratic 
elements  of  the  State,  in  the  common  sense  of  those 
words,  might  be  swept  away  without  at  all  sweeping 
away  the  substance  of  either  the  kingly  or  the  aristo- 
cratic power.    Personal  kingship  was  swept  away,  but 
the  kingly  power  was  not  swept  away  :  it  was  simply 
put  into  commission,  entrusted  to  two  men  for  a  year, 
instead  of  to  one  man  for  life  (2).  Afterwards,  as  the 
needs  of  the  State  called  for  such  a  change,  it  was 
further  divided  among  various  magistrates  of  various 
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ranks,  but  to  all  of  whom  some  portion  of  kingly 
dignity  still  claye  (3).  So  again,  when,  as  the 
monarchy  had  changed  into  a  commonwealth,  so 
the  commonwealth  changed  into  a  monarchy,  the 
change  was  not  made  by  abolishing  old  offices, 
or  by  creating  new  ones,  but  by  gathering  all  the 
offices  of  state  into  the  hand  of  a  single  man.  As 
the  separation  of  the  various  duties  of  the  Bang 
created  the  various  magistracies  of  the  Common- 
wealth, so  in  turn  the  union  of  the  various  magis- 
tracies of  the  Commonwealth  created  the  Em- 
peror (4).  So  with  regard  to  the  aristocratic  branch, 
the  object  of  all  popular  movements  at  Rome  was, 
not  to  abolish  the  Senate,  not  even  greatly  to  lessen 
the  powers  of  the  Senate  (5),  but  to  break  down  the 
distinction  of  old  and  new  citizens,  and  to  throw  the 
Great  Council  of  the  Commonwealth  open  to  any 
member.  In  this  way  the  three  powers  went  on, 
though  the  hands  which  held  them  might  be  changed. 
The  kingly  power  went  on,  though  there  was  no 
longer  a  personal  King ;  the  aristocratic  power  went 
on,  though  it  was  no  longer  confined  to  a  particular 
order  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  thereby  for  two 
glorious  centuries  Bome  came  nearer  to  being 
aristocratic,  in  the  Uteral  sense,  than  any  other 
government  that  the  world  ever  saw.  If  the  rule 
of  the  best  was  ever  reached  in  any  political  com- 
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munity  upon  earth,  it  surely  was  in  the  common- 
wealth which  strove  against  Hannibal  and  overthrew 
him.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  ideal  picture 
of  the  poet  was  to  be  found  on  earth,  the  time  when 

''  None  was  for  a  por^. 

When  all  were  for  the  state, 
When  the  rich  man  helped  the  poor. 
And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great/' 

that  time  was  surely  to  be  found  in  those  brightest 
days  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  when  the  elder 
distinctions  of  patrician  and  plebeian  had  passed 
away,  and  when  the  later  distinctions  of  rich  and 
poor  had  not  begun  to  show  themselves  (6).  The 
great  idea  of  the  State,  the  City,  the  Common- 
wealth, the  great  whole  in  and  for  which  each 
of  its  members  lived  and  worked  and  fought  and 
died,  had  never  reached  to  greater  sway  over  the 
minds  of  men  than  in  the  long  struggle  between 
the  first  of  cities  and  the  first  of  men.  Thus  it  was 
shown  that  the  very  greatest  of  men,  in  the  single 
litrength  of  the  wisest  head,  the  stoutest  heart,  and 
the  strongest  arm,  was,  after  all,  a  power  less  mighty 
than  the  enduring  strength  of  an  united  people  (7). 
To  show  how  the  idea  of  the  State — that  is,  in  those 
days,  the  idea  of  the  City — could  rule  men's  heads  and 
guide  their  actions,  I  might  find  examples  equally  to 
the  purpose  in  the  history  of  other  commonwealths, 
in  democratic  Athens  or  in  oligarchic  Venice.    But 
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liome  stands  out  above  all,  because  in   no  other 
commonwealth  did  the  three  primitive  elements  of 
government   live   on   so  long    side    by  side,  with 
changed  forms  indeed,  but  with  the  strength  of  all 
three  undiminished.     Among  the  ranks  of  her  own 
citizens,  Rome  had  in  those  days  no  elements  of 
weakness :  every  citizen  had  his  place,  and  knew 
his  place,  and  did  his  work  in  his  place.     Her  one  ele- 
ment of  weakness  lay  without  her  walls,  in  that  she 
was  a  city  ruling  over  other  cities  (8).    But  here,  as  in 
all  history,  and  as  pre-eminently  in  Roman  history, 
the  good  and  the  bad,  the  strong  and  the  weak  sides, 
spring  from  the  same  source,  and  can  hardly  be  sepa- 
rated from  one  another.     The  noblest  and  the  vilest 
deeds  of  the  true  Roman  went  hand  in  hand.     To 
Rome,  to  the  State,  to  the  whole  of  which  he  was  but 
an  unit,  he  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  sacrifice  him- 
self and  all  that  he  had ;  and  to  the  State,  to  which 
he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  himself,  he  was  no  less  ready 
to  sacrifice  all  that  came  in  the  way  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Roman  Commonwealth.     To  Rome  he  would 
sacrifice  the  laws  of  eternal  justice,  the  rights  of 
other  nations  and  commonwealths,  the  very  faith  of 
treaties,  and  what  we  should  deem  the  truth  and 
honour  of  Rome  herself. 

The   State  then,  in  what  is  in  some   sort  the 
highest  conception  of  it,  is  a  City ;  and  it  can  hardly 
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fail  to  be  a  City  bearing   rule  over    other  cities. 
2fow  the  conception  of  the  State  as  a  City  is  far 
from  being  the  earliest  conception  of  the   State; 
«till  it  is   one  which  has  much   in   common  with 
-the  earliest  conception  of  the  State  as  opposed  to  the 
-coDception  of  it  which  now  prevails  in  modern  Eu- 
lope.     The    modern  conception  of  the  State  is  a 
2fation.     It  is  perhaps  not  very  easy  to  define  a 
-Nation;  still  the  word  conveys  an  idea  which,  if 
not  always  very  accurate  in  point  of  philosophy,  is 
at    least  practically  intelligible.    Whatever  else  a 
nation  may  be  or  may  not  be,  the  word  suggests 
to  us  a  considerable  continuous  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  inhabited  by  men  who  at  once  speak  the 
same  tongue  and  are  united  under  the  same  go- 
vernment.    Anything  difiFering  from  this  strikes  us 
as  exceptional.    Thus  Switzerland  and  Scotland  give 
<1B  examples  of  nations,  which  we  feel  to  be  nations, 
but  which  are  formed  by  the  artificial  union,  through 
the  circumstances  of  their  history,  of  parts  of  three 
^joining  nations  which  have  parted  off  from  their 
natural  brethren  and  have  found  adoptive  brethren 
among   strangers.     On    the  other   hand,  in  North 
America  we  see,  in  the  United  States  and  the  adjoin- 
ing dominions  of  the  British  Crown,  a  continuous  ter- 
ritory inhabited  by  men  speaking  the  same  language, 
but  who,  being  separated  from  one  another  by  the  cir- 
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cumstanccB  of  their  history,  no  longer  feel  themselves 
to  be  members  of  the  same  nation.  By  a  process 
analogous  to  the  Roman  law  of  adoption,  that  law  by 
which  a  man  might  artificially  become  a  member  of 
a  family  to  which  be  did  not  belong  by  birth,  those 
parts  of  the  German,  Burgundian,  and  Italian  na- 
tions, which  have  joined  together  to  form  the  modem 
Swiss  nation,  and  those  parts  of  the  Irish,  English, 
and  Britisli  nations  which  have  joined  together  to 
form  the  modern  Scottish  nation,  have  cast  away  their 
original  nationality  and  have  made  for  themselves  a 
new  one  (9).  But  the  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  who 
finally  overthrew  Carthage  was,  ^milius  as  he  was 
by  birth,  as  good  a  Scipio  as  the  elder  Publius  who 
had  given  Carthage  her  death-blow  at  Zama.  And 
so  the  artificial  Scots,  the  artificial  Switzers,  have 
formed  a  nation  as  real  and  true  as  if  it  had  been 
a  nation  strictly  answering  to  some  linguistic  or 
ethnological  division.  And,  in  the  other  case,  the 
events  which  have  caused  the  English  settlers  north 
and  south  of  the  great  American  lakes  to  part  off 
into  two  distinct  nations  have  the  character  of  a 
family  quarrel,  which,  because  it  is  a  family  quarrel^ 
is  harder  to  heal  than  a  quarrel  between  strangers. 
But  we  feel  that  all  cases  of  this  kind  either  way 
are  exceptional  cases,  accounted  for  by  exceptional 
causes ;   the  normal  nation   is  one  where  the  con- 
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tinnouB  speakers  of  a  single  tongue  are  united  under 
a  angle  government ;  such  a  nation  forms  the  ideal 
of  a  State,  whether  kingdom  or  commonwealth,  which 
fonng  the  ground  of  all  modem  poUtical  speculation. 
Now  this  fact  that  we  expect,  as  a  rule,  the  nation 
to  form  a  single  government — the  fact  that  political 
unity  enters  into  our  general  idea  of  a  nation — shows 
how  greatly  we  have  changed  in  this  matter  from 
tbe  political  ideas  of  earlier  times.     Take  Greece  for 
example.     There  was  in  the  Greek  mind  a  distinct 
idea  of  a  Greek  nation,  united  by  a  common  origin, 
speech,  religion,  and  civilization.     Every  Greek  was 
a  brother  to  every  other  Greek,  as  contrasted  with 
the  outside  Barbarian  (lo).     But  that  the  whole 
Greek  nation,  or  so  much  of  it  as  formed  a  con- 
tinuous   or    nearly  continuous   territory,   could  be 
united  into   one   political  community,  never   came 
into  the  mind  of  any  Greek  statesman  or  Greek  phi- 
losopher.    The  independence  of  each  city  was  the 
one  cardinal  principle  from  which  all  Greek  political 
life  started.     The  State,  the  Commonwealth,  was  in 
Greek   eyes  a  City,   an  organized  society  of  men 
dwelling  in  a  walled  town  as  the  hearth  and  home 
of  the  political  society,  and  with  a  surrounding  ter- 
ritory not  too  large  to  allow  all  its  free  inhabitants 
habitually  to  assemble  within  its  walls  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  citizens.  During  the  most  brilliant  times 
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of  the  Greek  Commonwealths,  the  City,  and  nothing 
higher  or  lower,  was  the  one  acknowledged  political 
unit.  A  scattered  tribe  was  not  enough,  an  unwalled 
Tillage  was  not  enough ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
Greek  of  those  days  willingly  merged  his  city  in  any 
greater  aggregate  (u).  And  the  higher  was  the 
civilization,  the  fuller  was  the  political  developement, 
of  any  branch  of  the  Greek  nation,  the  stronger  was 
the  feeling  with  which  it  clave  to  the  full  political 
independence  of  every  separate  city.  The  feelings 
which  we  hear  towards  the  Nation,  the  Greeks  bore 
towards  the  City  (12).  We  have  heard  in  modem 
times  of  "  oppressed  nationalities  " — a  form  of  words 
which,  I  suppose,  means  much  the  same  as  oppressed 
nations.  That  form  of  words  implies  that  such  nations 
are  wronged  by  being  put  under  a  government  which 
is  not  of  their  own  nation.  With  exactly  the  same 
feelings  did  the  old  Greeks  look  upon  those  cases  in 
their  own  political  world  when  it  was  not  nation  that 
was  subject  to  nation,  but  city  that  was  subject  to 
city.  For  one  city  to  bear  rule  over  another  was 
common  enough,  when  one  city  was  stronger  and 
another  weaker;  but  such  a  relation  was  always 
deemed  to  be  unjust,  at  all  events  in  the  eyes  of  the 
weaker  city.  And  in  such  cases  it  was  always,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  city  bearing  rule  over  city ;  the  sub- 
ject city  still  kept  on  its  being  as  an  organized  poH 
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muversal  doctrine  of  Greece.  ^«r&£.  zhc^zgL  as  w€: 
presently  see  in  a  reiy  mcdi&^i  f^rrxL  ibe  p:]in5c&l 
doctrine  of  ancient  Italy  aldx  The  i&tziLg  Las 
affected  lang^oage  in  a  may  which  makes  it  Lard  to 
represent  some  familiar  Greek  and  laifn  exprea&:-i:^ 
in  any  modem  speedi.  ILrrpiV,  patria^  m^j  often  Ik 
well  enough  translated  hy  o&uniry^  pottrit^  Yat^lirA ; 
bat  the  true  pairia  of  the  Greek  or  the  Boman  was 
not  a  conntry  in  our  sense :  it  was  not  Greece  bnt 
Athens,  it  was  not  Italy  bat  Borne,  which  was  the 
pairia  of  the  Athenian  or  the  Roman  (14).  Scipio  at 
Litemnm  was  held  to  be  in  exile  as  mach  as  if  he 
had  banished  himself  to  Soain  or  Svria.     And  when 


removed  his  dwelling  fix>m  Bome  to  Caprea^, 
men  wondered  that  a  Boman  citizen,  a  Boman  prince, 
coald  so  long  **  carere  patria ; "  a  phrase  which,  if  we 
translate  it  **  to  be  without  a  coantry,^  soands  strange 
indeed  when  applied  to  one  who  had  simply  moved 
his  dwelling  from  Bome  to  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  Campania  (15). 

Bat  the  idea  of  the  City,  on  the  face  of  it,  marks  in 
truth  a  very  advanced  state  in  the  political  develope- 
ment  of  any  people.    If  we  look  at  the  history  of 
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Greece  only,  we  shall  find  abundant  signs  that  that 
political  life  of  the  city  which  comes  out  with  such 
brilliancy  in  the  days  of  the  Persian  and  Pelopon- 
nesian  wars,  and  which  was  already  fully  established 
in  the  days  of  Homer,  was  &r  from  being  the  earliest 
social  condition  of  the  Greek  people.  The  thing  in 
fact  liardly  needs  proof:  it  needs  no  evidence  to  show 
that  a  wandering  tribe  cannot  build  cities,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  men  should  gather  themselves  together  in 
political  societies  within  walled  towns  till  they  have 
been  long  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  agriculture 
and  of  life  in  settled  dwellings.  As  the  settled  vil- 
lage is  an  advance  on  the  wandering  tribe,  so  the 
walled  city  is  an  advance  on  the  unwalled  village ;  its 
origin  is  often  to  be  found  in  the  hill-fort  which 
formed  the  rude  citadel  of  the  village,  the  primaeval 
fortress  where  men  and  cattle  might  seek  shelter  in 
case  of  a  sudden  inroad  of  their  enemies.  The  hill- 
fort  might  itself  grow  into  the  city,  as  so  many 
ancient  Gaulish  hill-forts  have  grown  into  ancient 
Roman  and  modern  French  cities  (i6),  or  as  the 
greater  Athens  of  later  times  gathered  round  the 
holy  rock  of  AthenS,  once  itself  the  city,  but  now  its 
venerable  Akropolis  (17).  Or  again,  as  population 
grows  and  civilization  advances,  the  hill-fort  may  be 
wholly  forsaken  for  some  more  tempting  site  in  the 
plain;  as  when    the  lofty  DardaniS  made  way  for 
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holy  Ilios,  the  city  of  articulate-speaking  men  (i8). 
Oreek  city  life  could  not  have  existed  as  long  as  the 
fore&thers  of  the  Hellenes  were  slowly  making  their 
way  from  the  head  of  the  Hadriatic  gulf  down  to 
the  peninsula  of  Attica  and  the  great  island  of 
Pelops  (19).  The  point  is  that  even  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  Greek  city  life  could  hardly  have  come 
into  being  till  the  Hellenes  had  long  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  peninsular  land  between  Mount  Olympos 
and  Cape  Malea.  The  Homeric  poems  contain  pas- 
sages which  seem  to  contrast  the  social  state  of  the 
Achaian  princes  and  people  with  other  races,  at 
least  not  wholly  alien,  which  were  still  on  a  lower 
social  level  (20).  It  is  worth  noticing  too  that  the 
^miliar  woixi  E^/xoy,  the  people,  seems  to  have  first 
of  all  meant  the  ground,  and  thence  to  have  been 
transferred  to  the  inhabitants  or  tillers  of  the 
ground  (21).  This  change  of  meaning  could  hardly 
have  taken  place  after  city  life  was  fully  established. 
And  side  by  side  with  the  greatest  developement  of 
the  later  meaning  of  the  word,  side  by  side  with  the 
Athenian  DSmos  himself,  we  see  the  local  divisions 
of  the  land,  which  still  bore  the  same  name,  witnesses 
of  the  time  when  Demos  had  meant  the  land  itself, 
and  not  those  who  dwelt  upon  it  (22).  But  other 
proofs  show  that  the  state  of  society  which  we 
gee  in  the  Homeric  poems  succeeded,  no  doubt  by 
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gradual  stages,  to  one  far  less  advanced,  which  still 
left  traces  of  itself  in  historic  times.  In  historical 
times  the  cities  are  everything ;  treaties  and  leagues 
were,  in  the  more  advanced  regions  of  Qreece,  made- 
only  between  city  and  city.  But  the  most  ancient 
of  common  Greek  institutions,  the  great  religious 
union  of  the  Amphiktyons,  was  not  an  union  of 
cities.  Athens  and]  Sparta,  as  Athens  and  Sparta,, 
had  no  part  or  lot  in  it.  The  Amphiktyonic  body- 
was  an  union  of  races,  races  some  of  which  had 
risen  to  greatness  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  while 
others  remained  in]  their  ancient  obscurity  in  their 
old  seats  by  Thermopylai.  In  that  great  religious 
convocation,  the  Dorian  and  the  Ionian  race  had 
each  its  equal  vote  alongside  of  Malians  and  Phthiotic- 
Achaians.  Athens  and  Sparta,  as  severally  the 
greatest  Ionic  and  the  greatest  Dorian  city,  might 
practically  command  the  Ionian  and  the  Dorian  vote  ; 
but,  as  the  cities  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  they  had  no- 
formal  place  in  the  Council.  This  feature  in  the 
Amphiktyonic  body,  a  feature  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  introduced  at  any  moment  in  the 
recorded  history  of  Greece,  at  once  shows  the  vast  an- 
tiquity of  the  Amphiktyonic  union,  and  it  also  shows 
that  the  system  of  cities  with  which  we  are  so  familiar 
in  Grecian  history  grew  out  of  an  earlier  system  of 
tribes  (23).     So  again,  even  in  the  historic  times  of 
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Greece,  we  find  that  there  were  large  districts^ 
^tolia,  Akamania,  some  parts  of  Arkadia,  in  which 
city  life  was  very  imperfectly  developed,  where  walled 
towns  at  special  points  were  not  unknown,  but  where 
the  city  had  not  wholly  swallowed  up  the  tribe 
and  the  village,  in  the  way  in  which  it  had  done, 
in  the  lands  of  Athens,  Coiinth,  or  Boeotia  (24).  We 
find  also  in  the  historic  times  more  than  one  instance 
in  which  a  Greek  city — Elis  for  example,  and  Mega- 
lopolis in  after  times — ^was  formed  by  the  union  of 
several  villages,  or  of  towns  so  small  that  they  hardly 
deserved  the  name  of  cities  (25).  And  we  see  too, 
in  the  case  of  Mantineia  and  of  Sparta  itself,  a 
tradition  so  strong  that  it  can  hardly  have  been 
groundless,  which  told  that  those  cities  had  them- 
selves been  formed  in  a  like  sort,  in  days  which  must 
have  been  older  than  the  Homeric  catalogue  (26)^ 
So  again,  in  those  neighbouring  nations  which  were 
not  strictly  Greek,  but  to  whom  the  true  Hellenes 
seem  to  have  stood  in  the  relation  of  members  of 
the  same  family  who  had  outstripped  their  brethren^ 
among  Epeirots  and  Macedonians,  we  find  much  the 
same  state  of  things  as  in  the  ruder  parts  of  Greece 
itself:  the  city  is  not  unknown,  but  the  tribe  and 
the  village  still  remain  the  leading  features  of 
national  life  (27).  We  might  have  inferred  without 
historical  evidence,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
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that  the  Greek  system  of  cities  grew  out  of  an 
earlier  system  of  tribes  and  villages^  but  there  is  in 
truth  quite  enough  of  strictly  historical  evidence  to 
prove  the  point. 

The  system  of  cities  was  thus,  even  in  Greece, 
far  from  being  a  thing  which  had  been  from  the 
beginning.  But  it  became,  as  we  all  know,  the  great 
characteristic  of  Grecian  politics,  the  feature  to  which 
Greece  owes  at  once  the  brilliance  and  the  short- 
ness of  its  history.  For  the  city,  according  at  least 
to  Greek  political  ideas,  kept  on  one  feature  of  the 
life  of  the  tribe,  even  more  strictly  than  it  was  kept 
on  by  the  tribe  itself.  The  City,  the  State,  the 
commonwealth,  was  an  assemblage  of  70^,  of  gentesj 
of  natural  or  artificial  families.  Citizenship  was  thus 
a  matter  of  hereditary  descent :  mere  residence,  even 
to  the  ninth  and  tenth  generation,  could  never  confer 
the  civic  franchise  (28).  Once  or  twice  in  the 
history  of  a  city,  when  the  original  citizens  had 
shrunk  up  into  a  narrow  oligarchy,  a  large  ad- 
mission of  the  unenfranchised  classes  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship  might  change  the  commonwealth  from 
an  oligarchy  into  a  democracy  (29).  Now  and  then 
too  citizenship  might  be  bestowed  by  special  decree 
on  a  stranger,  whether  a  resident  on  the  spot  or  a 
distant  prince  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  common- 
wealth (30).     But  there  was  no  way  by  which  the 
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necessary  extinction  of  citizen  families  could  be,  as 

a  matter  of  ordinary  course,  supplied  by  new  blood. 

A  Greek  city  might  hold  other  cities  in  bondage ;  she 

might  have    other  cities  imited  to  her  on  terms  of 

either  equal  or  dependent  alliance ;  but  the  breaking 

down  of  the  citizen  barrier,  the  admission  of  allies 

or  subjects  to  a  common  franchise,  was,  we  may  say, 

unknown  in  the  historical  times  of  Greece.     It  had 

been  done  once  before  history  began,  when  all  the 

Attic  towns  were  either  persuaded  or  constrained  to 

merge  their  political  being  in  that  of  the  one  city 

of  Athens  (31).     It  was  tried    once    in    historical 

times,   in  a   feeble  and  unsuccessful  way,  when  the 

commonwealths  of  Argos  and  Corinth  were  for  a 

moment  thrown    into  one   (32).     But,   as    a  rule, 

through  the  most  brilliant  days  of  Greece,  each  city 

clave  to  its  separate  political  being.     The  higher  the 

political  developement,  the  higher  the  material  and 

social    civilization  of    any  Grecian   city,   the  more 

fervently,  the  more  obstinately,  it  clave  to  its  distinct 

and  independent  being  as  a  sovereign  commonwealth. 

It  might  be  a  ruling  city,  and  it  never  dreamed  of 

granting  its  citizenship  to  its  subjects ;  it  might  be  a 

dependent  city,  and  it  dreamed  perhaps  of  throwing 

off  the  yoke  of  its  too  powerful  neighbour,  but  never 

of  asking  for  its  franchise. 

From  this  cause  sprang  two  results.    Greece  never 
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}>bcaicK:y  in  unj  pr£ticskL  sa^et.  a  cadon.    And  thoee 
partt  of  Greece  which,  in  ber  lateei  da  vs  of  inde- 
pe&d^^nciE:,  came  iMearest  to  beooming  a  nation  were 
iiot  tliOK  parts  which  had  filled  the  fbiemoet  places 
in  her  earlier  and  more  brilliant  days.    In  the  last, 
tlie  Federal,  age  of  Greece  the  parts  of  Greece  which 
fe}iOwed  the  fullest  national  life  were  predselj  those 
more  backward  districts  where  Greek  dtv  life  had 
never  developed  itself  in  its  fblness.    ^tolia,  Akar- 
riauia^  even  the  hellemzed  Epeiros,  now  show  a  tmer 
national  life  than  Athens.    But  in  those  later  days 
one  great  step  in  political  progress  was  taken.     The 
Fe^leral  principle  had  hitherto  lurked  in  Greece  only 
in  the  parts  where  either  city  life  was  hardly  deve- 
lo^^e^l  at  all,  or  where  the  cities  were  small  and  of 
little  account  in  Grecian  politics.     It  had  long  bound 
together  the  fierce  tribes  of  ^tolia  and  the  respectable 
but  insignificant  towns  of  the  original  Achaia  {33) • 
It  now  became  the  leading  principle  of  Greek  politics. 
The  greater  part  of  Greece  was  mapped  out  among 
Federal  commonwealths.    But  the  greatest  cities  of 
the  olden  time  kept  aloof  from  a  system  which  so 
greatly  trenched  on  the  separate  independence  of  each 
j)articular  city.    Athens  never  joined  the  Achaian 
Jjcague;    Sparta  was    enrolled  in   it    against  her 
will  (34).    In  these  last  days  of  independent  Greece 
a  new   form  of  political  life  arose.     But   it  was 
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a&i  soTiereigTi  ccm^^jcireahSi  1:1  lul  ixs  docb?ts:v 
a&fzs.  Tte  £?na  of  a  FedenI  Co£ei3Km^«vdd:lu  ;9i 
Burdi4sft'^ii  {zs^.  *^^  ^^  >  Fedenl  CVmiDactiKvd:di 
Sinned,  lac-t  of  trfl^a?  or  cuitoirs  Imt  of  ciueis;.  ^cniis 
the  nearest  af^!?oftCfi  to  natioDaJ  muTT  to  which  iho 
meet  adrazM^ed  pans  of  Hellas  in  the  days  of  her 
independenoe  ever  reached. 

Here  then  is  one  idea  of  the  State :  that  in  which 
the  State*  the  Commonwealth,  the  bodv  in  which  a 
man  enj<>T3  political  rights  and  dischaiges  political 
daties«  the  body  round  which  all  his  patriotic  feelings 
<:entre,  is  not  a  nation,  not  a  conntry  in  our  sense, 
but  a  sin^rle  dtv.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a 
system  as  this  calls  forth  the  powers  of  man  to  thoir 
very  highest  point;  there  has  never  been  another 
]X)litical  society  in  the  world  in  which  the  avorago 
of  the  individual  citizen  stood  so  high  as  it  did  under 
the  Athenian  Democracy  in  the  days  of  its  greatness* 
The  weak  point  of  such  a  system  is  that  it  is  too 
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brilliant  to  last ;  the  high-strung  enthusiasm  to  which 
it  owes  its  being,  and  without  which  it  cannot  be  kept 
up  at  the  same  level,  is  not  likely  to  last  for  many 
generations  (36).  Again,  such  a  system  can  last  only 
as  long  as  it  forms  the  whole  of  its  own  civilized  world. 
Where  the  strength  of  a  country  is  cut  up  among  a 
number  of  absolutely  independent  cities,  indifferent 
or  even  hostile  to  one  another,  they  must  give  way  as 
soon  as  an  united  power  of  equal  strength  and  equal  in- 
telligence is  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Greece  drew 
increased  strength,  and  even  increased  union,  from  the 
attacks  made  upon  her  by  the  brute  force  of  Persia  : 
she  could  not  bear  up  against  the  single  power  of 
Macedonia,  schooled  in  her  own  arts  and  discipline. 
The  lesson  did  its  work  in  the  revival  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence in  the  Federal  period.  But  even  then  the 
degree  of  union  that  was  reached  was  simply  Federal,, 
and  even  that  degree  of  union  was  never  extended 
over  the  whole  land.  Greece  never  became  a  nation  : 
a  people  whose  idea  of  political  life  does  not  go 
beyond  the  separate  and  independent  city  never  can 
become  a  nation ;  it  never  can  endure  when  the  forces 
of  a  nation  are  brought  against  it.  But  it  none  the 
less  shows  the  powers  of  man  in  a  higher  form  than 
they  can  reach  under  any  other  system  ;  and,  although 
the  system  itself  is  one  which  cannot  last  in  its  full 
force  and  glory  through  more  than  a  few  generations 
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of  men,  its  history  is  none  the  less  rich  in  abiding 
lessons  for  all  time. 


From  the  idea  of  the  State  as  the  single  indepen- 
dent city,  the  idea  which  gave  all  its  brilliance  to 
the  peninsula  east  of  the  Hadriatic,  we  turn  to 
another  idea  of  the  State,  or  rather  to  a  modification 
of  the  same  idea,  which  was  worked  out  in  the  political 
history  of  the  other  great  Mediterranean  land.  Italy, 
no  less  than  Greece,  was  from  the  earliest  times 
parted  out  into  small  commonwealths,  or  rather 
it  was  occupied  by  distinct  settlements,  clans,  or 
tribes,  which  grew  into  distinct  commonwealths. 
The  idea  of  the  independent  city  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  leading  political  idea  of  ancient 
Italy,  no  less  than  of  ancient  Greece,  but  it  was 
never  carried  out  in  the  same  completeness.  We 
must  set  aside  that  part  of  Southern  Italy  which 
was  in  after  times  directly  colonized  from  Greece, 
and  the  history  of  whose  Greek  cities  is  simply 
a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Greek  cities  else- 
where. In  that  much  larger  part  of  Italy  which 
was  untouched  by  Greek  colonization,  though  the 
walled  city  seems  to  have  been  everywhere  the  ideal 
poUtical  unit,  yet  true-city  life,  according  to  Greek 
notions,  never  reached  the  same  complete  predomi- 
nance.   From  the  beginning  the  towns  were  smaller. 


and  they  were  more  ready  to  join  themselves  together 
by  a  Federal  tie.  There  never  could  have  heen  more 
than  a  very  few  Italian  cities,  and  those  scattered  at 
distances  as  great  as  that  which  separated  Home 
from  Capua,  which  could  have  had  any  claim  to  rank 
alongside  of  the  great  cities  which  in  Greece  lay  as 
near  together  as  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  Sikyon, 
and  Argos  (37).  Hence  the  history  of  ancient  Italy  is 
a  history  of  confederations,  far  more  than  a  history  of 
single  cities ;  and  the  Italian  confederations  had  from 
the  beginning  a  closer  union  and  a  nearer  approach 
to  national  unity  than  the  later  and  more  brilliant 
confederations  of  Greece.  Latium,  Samnium,  and 
the  rest,  had  more  in  common  with  jEtoUa  and  Atar- 
nania  than  with  the  more  strictly  civic  confederation 
■of  the  Achaian  League.  The  real  elements  of  old 
Italian  life  are  the  gens  or  clan  and  the  tribe.  The 
city  is  rather  the  fortress,  the  place  of  meeting,  the 
place  of  shelter,  of  the  tribe  or  collection  of  tribes, 
than  the  actual  home  and  dwelling-place  which  it 
was  in  Greek  ideas  (38).  At  the  same  time  it  was  in 
Italy  that  the  idea  of  the  city,  the  single  independent 
■city — the  ruling  city — ^was  carried  out  on  a  scale  in 
which  it  never  was  before  or  after.  A  group  of 
Latin  villages  grew  together  to  form  a  border  fortress 
of  Latium  on  the  Etruscan  march  (39).  That  border 
fortress  grew  step  by  step  to  be  the  head  of  Latium, 
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tlie  head  of  Italy,  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean 
^orld.    The  idea  of  the  city — ^the  ruling  city — gather- 
ing around  it  the  various  classes  of  citizens,  half- 
citizens,  allies,  and  subjects  (40),  all  looking  to  the 
local  city  as  the  common  centre,  whether  of  freedom  to 
be  exercised  or  dominion  to  be  endured,  all  this  finds  its 
greatest  and  mightiest  developement  in  the  Latin  city 
of  Rome.     Rome  alone  among  cities  can  rightly  call 
herself  eternal ;  but  she  won  her  eternity  by  casting 
off,  more  than  any  other  city  ever  did,  the  trammels 
which  narrowed  the  greatness  and  shortened  the  life 
of  the  other  ruling  cities  of  the  world.     The  course 
by  which  Rome  rose  to  her  dominion  was  set  forth 
by  one  of  her  own  Caesars  in  her  own  Senate;  it 
was  by  granting,  step  by  step,  equal  rights  with  her 
own  alike  to  faithful  allies  and  to  conquered  enemies. 
Claudius  argued,  with  thorough  insight  into  the  his- 
tory of  the   state  over  which  he  ruled,   that  the 
dominion  of  Athens  and  Sparta    had  been  short, 
because  they  had  failed  to  grant  their  citizenship  to 
their  allies  and  subjects  ;  that  the  dominion  of  Rome 
had  been  lasting,  because  the  allies  and  subjects  of 
Rome  had  been  freely  allowed  to  become  Romans. 
The  plebeian,  the  Latin,  the  Italian,  each  in  his  turn, 
had  been  admitted  to  the  rights  and  honours  of  the 
conquering  city.     From  Italy,  so  Claudius  argued, 
the  same  process  should  go  on  to  Gaul  and  Spain ; 
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and  so  it  did  go  on  till,  when  the  franchise  of  the 
Eoman  city  had  become  nothing  worth,  all  the  free 
inhabitants  of  the  Eoman  world  were  admitted  to 
it  (41).  But  mark  that  it  was  to  the  franchise  of  the 
Eoman  city,  to  the  local  burghership  of  a  single  town, 
that  Latium,  Italy,  and  the  world,  were  gradually 
admitted.  They  were  admitted  to  a  body  of  exactly 
the  same  nature  as  the  hereditary  burghers  of  an  old 
Greek  or  a  mediaeval  Italian  city,  to  a  body  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  freemen  of  a  modem  English 
borough.  We  may,  in  a  sense,  say  that  a  city  grew 
into  a  nation,  or  into  more  than  a  nation,  when  its 
citizenship  was  thus  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  then 
civilized  world.  Still  it  was  the  local  franchise  of  a 
city ;  it  was  a  franchise  which,  a^  long  as  it  remained 
any  real  franchise  at  all,  could  be  exercised  nowhere 
except  in  that  city  (42).  The  result  was  that,  long 
before  the  world  had  become  Eoman,  even  before  all 
Italy  had  become  Eoman,  the  mxmicipal  government 
of  the  Eoman  city  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting  as 
the  government  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  world.  The 
constitution  which,  for  its  own  proper  use,  had  been 
one  of  the  best  that  the  world  ever  saw — a  constitu- 
tion all  the  better  because  it  grew  up  bit  by  bit  as  it 
was  wanted — ^broke  down  when  it  was  put  to  an  use 
for  which  it  was  utterly  unfitted.  The  burghers  of 
a  single  Italian  city  could  not  govern  the  whole 
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world;  they  could  not  even  govern  Italy.  They 
could  not  even  administer  the  affairs  of  their  own 
city,  when  they  themselves  were  numbered  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  The  despotism  of  the  Caesars 
was  the  stem  remedy  for  an  incurable  disease.  As 
regards  the  city  itself,  if,  as  Maecenas  thought,  life 
even  in  torments  is  better  than  death  (43),  the  disease 
was  a  smaller  evil  than  the  remedy.  As  regards  the 
subject  lands,  they  gained  by  getting  one  master 
instead  of  many.  The  moral  of  Grrecian  history  is 
that  a  system  of  independent  cities  cannot  bear  up 
against  an  united  kingdom  or  commonwealth.  The 
moral  of  Eoman  history  is  that,  if  a  single  city 
aspires  to  universal  dominion,  it  may  indeed  become 
the  seat  of  a  power  which  deserves  to  be  called  eternal, 
but  it  can  become  mistress  of  the  world  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  its  own  freedom.  The  distinction  between 
citizen  and  subject  may  be  swept  away ;  but  it  will 
be  swept  away,  not  by  raising  the  subject  to  the 
level  of  the  citizen,  but  by  bringing  down  the  citizen 
to  the  level  of  the  subject. 

We  thus  see  that,  though  Greece  and  Italy  alike 
took  the  independent  city  as  their  leading  poli- 
tical idea,  the  results  which  were  worked  out 
were  widely  different  in  the  two  cases.  The  earlier 
and  fuller  establishment  of  the  Federal  principfe  in 
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Ibily,  tho  greater  readiness  in  communicating 
francliise  to  allies  and  subjects,  both  worked  to 
tho  same  end.  And  I  suspect  that  botli  of  these 
wore  different  results  of  the  same  cause,  and  that 
that  cause  was  that  the  clan  ieeling,  the  tribe 
leoling,  had  by  no  meaus  so  wholly  given  way 
to  the  city  fueling  as  it  did  in  Greece.  The 
truth  is  that,  if  we  read  history  as  chronology 
requires  us  to  read  it,  beginning  with  Greece,  thence 
going  on  to  the  Roman  conquerors  of  Greece,  and 
thonco  to  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Rome,  we  are,  for 
many  purposes  of  this  inquiry,  reading  history  back- 
wards. We  find  the  primitive  conception  of  the 
State  in  an  earher  form  among  the  Italians  than  we- 
find  it  among  the  Greeks,  at  all  events  than  we  find 
it  in  those  Greek  states  of  which  we  have  most 
knowledge.  And  we  find  it  in  a  still  earlier  form 
amongst  the  Teutonic  nations  than  we  find  it  among 
the  Italians.  The  notion  of  the  State  as  a  city  is^ 
as  we  have  seen  and  as  it  must  be  in  the  nature 
of  things,  a  later  notion  than  the  notion  of  the 
State  as  a  tribe.  We  have  seen  that,  even  in  some 
parts  of  Greece,  the  notion  of  the  city — the  ruling 
idea  of  fiiUy  developed  Greek  political  life — grew 
but  slowly,  and  never  bore  the  same  fruits  which 
it  bore  in  the  great  Greek  city  commonwealths. 
Among  the  Teutonic  nations  we  may  fairly  say  that 
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The  older  ideas  of  the  cbzi  azDi  iJie  tribe  kept  &r 
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at  a  &r  earlier  ^tag?e  of  Athenian  poliiical  histoix« 

To  trace  ont  the  diflerenoe  in  this  respect  l^tween 
the  historv  of  the  three  chief  races  which  we  ara 
comparing,  we  must  go  back  to  the  very  beginnings 
of  political  life.  The  Greek  philosophers  themselves 
saw  that  the  original  element  of  the  State— of  tho 
Oity — was  to  be  found  in  the  family.  But  tlioy 
perhaps  did  not  attach  its  full  importance  to  the  stage 
which  comes  between  the  family  in  the  narrower 
sense  and  the  political  commonwealth  (44).  Tho 
great  practical  element  in  all  early  political  societies 
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is  the  ikmily,  but  it  is  the  family,  not  in  the  ztax>- 
rower  sense  of  the  mere  household,  the  father  and 
his  immediate  children,  but^in  the  form  which  the 
family  takes  when  it  has  swelled  Into  the  elan. 
The  clan  may  take  many  forms :  it  may  long  keep 
np  the  wild  independence,  tlie  predatory  life,  the 
attachment  to  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  race,  which 
distinguishes  the  Celtic  clans  and  septs  both  in 
Britain  and  in  Ireland  (45).  In  a  ^higher  stage  it 
may  take  the  shape  of  the  agricultural  village  com- 
munity, such  as  we  see  it  in  forms  common  to  the 
Aryan  races  both  in  East  and  West  (46).  The  two 
things  in  short,  the  clan  and  the  village  community, 
are  the  same  tiling,  iniluenced  only  by  those  cir- 
cumstances, geographical  or  otherwise,  which  allow 
one  clan  or  company  to  adopt  a  more  settled  life^ 
while  another  is  driven  to  linger  in,  or  even  to  fell 
back  upon,  a  ruder  state  of  things.  The  yivo%  of 
Athens,  the  gens  of  Rome,  the  mark  or  gemeinde  of 
the  Teutonic  nations,  the  village  community  of  the 
East,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  Irish  clan,  are  all  essen- 
tially the  same  thing.  All  are  parts  of  the  common 
heritage ;  all  mark  a  stage  in  progress  which  is  essen- 
tially the  same,  although  the  further  developements 
of  each  have  branched  off  into  such  widely  different 
shapes.  In  each  case,  the  community  thus  formed  is 
the  lowest  political  unit — it  is  the  association  next 
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above  that  of  the  mere  household.  It  does  not 
stand  immediately  below  the  tribe,  as  we  find  be- 
tween them  the  intermediate  association  of  the 
hundred  or  curia.  Still,  the  tribe  on  the  one  side,  the 
clan  or  gens  on  the  other,  stand  out  in  such  a  much 
more  marked  way  than  the  intermediate  group  that 
we  may  venture  to  say  that,  as  the  commonwealth, 
whether  city  or  nation,  is  formed  by  an  union  of 
tribes,  so  the  tribe  is  formed  by  an  union  of  gentes. 

The  names  761/09  and  gens  at  once  proclaim  that 
community  of  blood  is  the  idea  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  association  so  called.  We  have  no  English 
name  which  exactly  expresses  the  same  idea  (47) ; 
but  the  local  nomenclature  of  our  own  land  makes 
it  plain  that  this  lowest  political  unit  was  at  first, 
here  as  elsewhere,  formed  of  men  bound  together 
by  a  tie  of  kindred,  in  its  first  estate  natural,  in  a 
later  stage  either  of  kindred  natural  or  artificial.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  parishes  of  England  bear 
names  which  come  directly  from  old  Teutonic  patro- 
nymics. UflBngton,  Gillingham,  a  crowd  of  others — 
the  same  name  not  uncommonly  repeating  itself  in 
distant  parts  of  the  country  —  point  beyond  all 
doubt  to  the  XJflSngas,  the  Gillingas,  and  so  forth,  as 
their  original  Teutonic  settlers  (48).  These  names 
answer  exactly  to  those  borne  by  the  gentes  of 
Athens  and  Rome,  to  the  Alkmaionidai  and  the 
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Jtilii,  and  to  those  borne  by  the  clans  and  septs  of  I 
the  Scot  both  in  his  own  island  and  in  Britain  (49 

In  all  these  cases  the  name  is  strictly  a  patronymic ; 
the  race  is  called  after  a  supposed  forefather.  But 
in  none  of  these  cases  are  we  bound  to  look  for  actual 
kindred  among  all  the  members  of  the  body  (50). 
Still  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  idea  of  the 
family  runs  through  all.  The  family  is  the  starting- 
point  :  the  common  patriarch,  divine  or  human,  real 
or  mythical,  Alkmaion,  Julus,  Ofisi,  Donald,  is  the 
tie  which  binds  together  all  the  members  of  his 
house,  whether  really  sprung  of  his  blood  or  not. 
The  adopted  son,  the  freedman,  the  client,  the 
favoured  stranger,  might  be  received  in  their  several 
degrees  within  the  pale  of  the  bouse,  so  that  real 
purity  of  blood  would  become  a  mere  name,  a  simple 
legal  fiction  (51);  still  it  was  into  the  house,  the  . 
gens,  the  clan — that  is,  into  the  family,  to  its  name, 
its  rights,  its  sacred  ceremonies  and  traditions  (52) — 
that  he  was  admitted.  Both  at  Rome  and  at  Athens 
\\-i%  yentes  were  joined  together  into  a  higher  union, 
that  of  the  curia  or  the  tfyparpCa — that  is,  the  brother- 
hood, the  name  which  still  so  strangely  preserves  the 
common  Aryan  word  which  the  Greek  tongue  has 
lost  in  its  older  and  nearer  meaning  (33).  The 
gathering  of  curice  or  <f)paTpCai  again  forms  the  tribe  ; 
the  gathering  of  tribes  forms  the  State.     But  aUke  at 
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Rome  and  at  Athens,  tribes  formed  of  curicB  and  gentes 
lost  their  political  significance,  and  gave  way  as  poli- 
tical institutions  to  tribes  of  later  origin  founded  on 
another  principle.     In  the  later  stages  of  both  com- 
monwealths, the  elements  of  which  the  commonwealth 
was  made  up  were  no  longer  the  primitive  genea- 
logical tribes,  but  tribes  which  were  essentially  local. 
But  the  smaller  groups  of  which   the  tribes  were 
immediately  made  up,  the  gentes  and  the  groups 
intermediate  between  the  gentes  and  the  tribes,  still 
lived  on,  though,  by  one  of  those  accidents  which  are 
to  be  found  in  all  these  histories  of  political  growth, 
it  happened  that  the  element  which  kept  most  of  its 
importance  differed  in  the  two  cases.     In  the  later 
stages  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth  we  hear  far 
more  of  the  if>parpia  than  we  do  of  the  ycVos.    At 
Bome  the  curice  sank  into  a  mere  name  at  a  compa- 
ratively early  stage,  while  the  gentes  remained  and 
flourished,  and  had  the  most  abiding  influence  on  the 
national  character  and  the  national  history. 

At  Eome  then  the  influence  of  the  family  com- 
munity was  far  stronger,  far  more  lasting,  than  it 
was  at  Athens.  One  cause  of  this  difference  may 
seem  a  small  one.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  fact  that  the  gentes  of  Eome  survived  longer  and 
played  a  greater  part  in  history  than  the  Greek  and 
Teutonic  unions  which  answer  to  them   is   largely 
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owing  to  an  accident  of  Roman  nomenclature,  thoagh 
■we  cannot  doubt  that  tlie  apparent  accident  had 
itself  some  determining  cause.  Megaklfes  the  Alk- 
maionid,  or  Godric  the  Uffing,  i-emembered  and 
boasted  of  the  name  of  his  real  or  mythical  fore- 
father, but  he  did  not  bear  it  about  with  him  as  part 
of  himself,  as  his  mvien  to  which  bis  own  personal 
name  was  only  a  prtxnomen,  in  the  way  in  which 
the  names  of  the  patriarchs  of  their  house  were 
borne  by  Titus  Quinctius  or  Caius  Julius  (54).  But 
otber  causes  were  doubtless  also  at  work.  There  can 
bo  little  doubt  that  the  genealogical  associations  at 
Home  drew  much  of  strength  and  permanency  from 
the  fact  that  they  were,  more  largely  than  at  Athens, 
local  associations  also.  No  fact  in  what  we  may  call 
mythical  history  seems  better  established  than  the 
tradition  that  the  city  of  Rome  grew  out  of  the 
union  of  two  or  more  village  communities.  So,  as 
we  have  seen,  did  many  Grecian  cities,  Sparta  itself 
among  them  {55).  But  at  Sparta  the  origin  of  the 
a^al — the  Spartan  ciirice — and  tribes  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  old  Lacedsemonian  local  divisions, 
but  in  the  divisions  which  the  Dorian  conquerors 
brought  with  them  and  which  they  established  in 
all  the  Dorian  cities  of  Peloponnesos.  These  tribes, 
common  to  the  Dorians  everywhere,  together  with 
the  ti^i  of  which    they    were  formed,  lived  on  as 
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divisions  of  the  ruling  Spartan  people,  alongside  of 
the  local  divisions  earlier  than  the  conquest,  just  as, 
both  at  Athens  and  Borne,  we  find  the  local  tribes 
either  supplanting  or  existing  alongside  of  the  tribes 
which  were  purely  genealogical  (56).     At  Athens, 
if  the  city  was  formed   by  the  geographical   union 
of  earlier  villages — a  process  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  political  union  of  the  towns  of 
Attica — ^it  must  have  been  at  a  time  so  early  as  to 
have  left  no  trace  of  itself  either  in  legend  or  in  tra- 
dition.    A  prying  eye  may  perhaps  find  out  some 
slight  and  doubtM  traces  of  inhabitants  of  the  soil 
earlier  than  the   historic  Athenians,  but  they  will 
hardly  find  traces  of  the  fusing  together  of  neigh- 
bouring  and   kindred   villages  (57).     We    find    at 
Athens  the  four  Ionic  tribes,  common  probably  to 
the  lonians  everywhere ;  but  we  have  no  such  local 
memories  as  those  which  connect  the  Ramnes  with 
the  village  of  Romulus  and  the  Titienses  with  the 
village  of  Titus  Tatius  (58).     Add  to  this  the  feel- 
ing  of  which   I  shall  have   to    speak   in   another 
lecture,  the  strong  conservative  feeling  which  runs 
through  the  political  revolutions  of  Rome  in  a  far 
liigher  degree  than  through  those  of  Athens.      It 
thus  came  about  that  the  old  Ionic  tribes  at  Athens 
were  swept  away  as  political  bodies,  and  that  the 
^parplai  and  gentes  lived  on  only  as  family  brother- 


hoods  and  religious  aseociations,  no  longer  as  com- 
ponent members  of  the  commonwealth.  The  ancient 
genealogical  tribes  gave  way  to  the  later  tribes  of  the 
■constitution  of  Kleisthenea,  tribes  which  were  mere 
artificial  divisions,  and  which  had  no  real  tie  either  of 
descent  or  of  locality.  The  Ten  Tribes  were  indeed 
made  up  of  S^jaot,  and  the  S^^ot  were  doubtless,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  "village  communities  ;  but  care  was 
specially  taken  that  the  S^/ioi  which  made  up  a  tribe 
should  not  lie  geographically  together  (59).  For  such 
a  change  there  were  good  reasons  in  the  political  ex- 
perience of  the  time ;  but  the  substitution  of  a  new 
local  division  for  one  purely  genealogical  marks  a 
great  revolution  in  men's  ideas,  and  shows  how  far 
real  Btatesmanehip  could  prevail  over  mere  traditional 
memories  (60).  The  Demos  often  bore  the  name  of 
the  Gens  (61).  Still  in  the  later  political  arrange- 
ments of  Athens  the  Gens  had  passed  utterly  away, 
and  the  Demos  was  not  itself  a  political  unit,  but  a 
mere  local  division  of  a  new  local  tribe. 


At  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  the  commonwealth, 
both  in  ita  earlier  and  its  later  form,  was  made  up  of 
tribes  which  were  essentially  local.  Such,  we  can 
hardly  doubt,  were  the  old  Patrician  tribes  which 
represented  the  original  communities  of  which  the 
city  itself  in  its  first  estate   was  made   up.     The 
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settlement  of  Romulus  and  the  settlement  of  Tatius^ 
that  is  the  tribes  of  the  Ramnes  and  the  Titienses, 
occupied  two  distinct  hills  among  the  famous  seven 
(62).  It  is  more  certain  that  the  new  Roman  people, 
the  Plebsj  was  made  up  from  the  beginning  of  strictly- 
local  tribes ;  it  is  certain  that,  as  the  State  grew,  it 
grew  by  the  addition  of  fresh  local  tribes.  When 
a  new  town  or  district  was  enfranchised,  its  territory 
formed  a  new  tribe ;  and  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  of 
the  later  commonwealth  the  local  city  of  Rome 
contained  four  only  (63).  And  the  local  tribe  too, 
like  the  Attic  ^/jlosj  was  often  closely  connected  with 
the  clan  (64).  And  though  the  81^/109,  as  an  element 
of  the  State,  was  essentially  a  local  division,  yet, 
as  the  ^[lOL  were  in  their  origin  gentes  or  village 
communities,  it  was  quite  possible  that,  at  the 
time  when  the  ^[jlol  were  mapped  out,  the  StJ/xo? 
might  nearly  answer  to  some  gens  and  its  following. 
And  in  the  like  sort,  though  the  SijfioL  and  the  new 
tribes  were  local  in  their  origin,  yet,  when  once  esta- 
blished, they  became  genealogical.  So  it  was  with 
the  local  Roman  tribes  also.  Their  names  show 
that  they  too  were  often  connected  with  a  gensj 
and  the  connexion  is  marked  in  a  special  way  in 
one  case  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  either  by 
history  or  by  tradition.  When  Attus  Clausus  and  his 
follo\ving  moved  to  Rome,  they  formed  the  Claudian 
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tribe  as  well  as  the  Claudian  gens.  But  the  Claudian 
tribe  had  not,  like  an  Attic  Demos,  sunk  to  be  a  mere 
local  division  ;  it  was  a  component  part  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  with  its  independent  vote  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  Roman  tribes.  Through  all  these 
causes,  the  ideas  which  were  at  the  root  of  every  com- 
monwealth— the  ideas  of  the  clan  and  the  tribe — 
lived  on  at  Rome  with  far  greater  strength,  and 
with  a  far  closer  connexion  with  the  political  life 
of  the  commonwealth,  than  they  kept  at  Athens. 
But,  because  the  ideas  of  the  clan  and  the  tribe 
remained  more  lively,  the  idea  of  the  city  was 
less  perfect.  The  Roman  commonwealth  was  a 
city  commonwealth,  because  the  city  of  Rome  was 
the  one  heart  and  home  of  the  State.  But,  in  this 
like  Athens,  though  unlike  every  other  Greek  city, 
the  life  of  the  commonwealth  was  not  shut  up  within 
the  walls  of  the  city.  Rome  was  a  city  common- 
wealth ;  we  cannot  call  it  a  mere  city  commonwealth, 
when  the  City  itself  had  little  more  than  a  ninth  part 
of  the  voting  power  of  the  State — four  votes  only  out 
of  thirty-five.  In  all  these  ways  the  conception  of 
the  city  was  less  perfect  at  Rome,  less  perfect  in 
Italy  generally,  than  it  was  in  Greece.  For  that 
very  reason  the  political  system  of  Rome  was  more 
long-lived  than  that  of  Greece.  Rome  never,  in 
strictness,  became  a  nation ;  but  it  came  far  nearer  to 
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becoming  a  nation  than  either  Greece  as  a  whole  or 
any  particular  Greek  commonwealth. 

We  now  come  to  the  institutions  of  our  own  fore- 
fathers and  kinsmen —  to  the  primitive  conceptions  of 
the  State  as  held  by  the  nations  of  the  Teutonic  race. 
Our  own  early  history  is  the  true  key  to  the  early 
history  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Among  the  ancient 
Germans  and  Scandinavians,  and  not  least  among 
the  Teutonic  settlers  in  our  own  island,  we  see  many 
things  face  to  face  which  in  Greece  and  Italy  we  see 
but  darkly ;  we  see  many  things  for  certain  which  in 
Greece  and  Italy  we  can  only  guess  at ;  we  see  many 
things  still  keeping  their  full  life  and  meaning,  of 
which  in  Greece  and  Italy  we  can  at  most  spy  out 
traces  and  survivals.  It  is  among  the  men  of  our 
own  blood  that  we  can  best  trace  out  how,  as  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  the  family  grew  into  the  clan — how,  as  in 
Greece  and  Italy,  the  clan  grew  into  the  tribe — and 
how  at  that  stage  the  developement  of  the  two  kindred 
races  parted  company — how  among  Teutons,  on  either 
side  of  the  sea,  the  tribe  has  grown,  not  into  the  city 
but  into  the  nation.  But,  before  I  try  to  work  out 
this  comparison  and  contrast  in  any  detail,  I  would 
first  speak  of  two  facts  which  strongly  illustrate  the 
diflFerent  political  and  social  ideas  of  those  two  great 
branches  of  the  Aryan  family,  the  Greek  and  the 
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ItaliaD  on  one  side,  our  own  forefathers  on  the  other. 
I  choose  two  &cts,  two  formnlse,  two  fashions  of  speech, 
standing  out  on  the  sur&ce  of  those  transitional  ages 
when  the  Eoman  and  the  Tentonic  system  stood  side 
hy  side.  They  will  show  how  utterly  unlike  from  one 
point  of  view,  dose  as  is  their  likeness  from  another, 
are  the  political  ideas  and  manner  of  speech  of  those 
in  whose  minds  the  city  is  eTerything,  and  of  those 
with  whom  the  ci^  is  unknown  or  secondary,  with 
whom  the  tribe  grew  at  once  into  the  nation.  Both 
examples  come  from  early  ecclesiastical  history. 
When  Christianity  gradually  became  the  religion 
alike  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  of  the  conquerors 
who  embraced  its  civilization,  those  who  obstinately 
dave  to  the  old  idolatry  were  called,  both  in  Latin 
and  in  Teutonic  speech,  by  names  which  in  them- 
selves expressed,  not  error  in  religion,  but  inferiority 
of  social  state.  The  worshipper  of  Jupiter  or  of  Woden 
was  called  in  Latin  mouths  ajraj/on,  in  Teutonic  mouths 
a  heathen.  The  two  names  well  set  forth  the  two  dis- 
tinct standards  of  civilization  which  were  held  by  those 
who  spoke  the  two  languages.  The  paganus  was  the 
man  of  the  country,  as  opposed  to  the  man  of  the  city. 
The  Gospel  was  first  preached  in  the  towns,  and  the 
towns  became  Christian  while  the  open  country 
around  them  still  dave  to  the  old  (jods.  Hence  the 
name  of  the  pagan^  the  rustic,  the  man  who  stood  out- 
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fiide  the  higher  social  life  of  the  city,  came  to  mean 
the  man  who  stood  outside  the  pale  of  the  purer 
faith  of  the  Church  {6^).  But  in  the  England  of 
the  sixth  century,  in  the  eastern  Germany  of  the 
eighth,  no  such  distinction  could  he  drawn.  If  all 
who  dwelled  without  the  walls  of  a  citv  had  remained 
without  the  pale  of  the  Church,  the  Church  would 
have  had  few  votaries  indeed  among  the  independent 
Teutons.  In  their  ideas  the  opposition  between  the 
bigher  and  the  lower  stage  was  not  the  opposition 
between  the  man  of  the  city  and  the  man  of  the 
<^iintry ;  it  was  the  opposition  between  the  man  of 
the  occupied  and  cultivated  land  and  the  wild  man 
of  the  wilderness.  The  cities,  where  there  were 
any,  and  the  villages  and  settled  land  generally, 
became  Christian,  while  the  rude  men  of  the  heath 
fitill  served  Woden  and  Thunder.  The  worshippers 
of  Woden  and  Thunder  were  therefore  called 
Jieathens  {66).  Pagan  and  Heathen  alike  mark  the 
misbeliever  as  belonging  to  a  lower  social  stage  than 
the  Christian.  But  the  standard  of  social  superiority 
which  is  assumed  diflFers  in  the  two  cases.  The  one 
is  the  standard  of  a  people  with  whom  the  city  is  the 
centre  of  the  whole  social  life ;  the  other  is  the 
standard  of  a  people  among  whom  the  city,  if  it 
was  to  be  found  at  all,  was  simply  the  incidental 
dwelling-place  of  a  part  of  the  nation  which  was 
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in  no  way  privileged  over  those  who  dwelled  beyond 
its  boxmds. 

The  other  instance  from  the  same  period  is  this. 
In  the  organization  of  the  Christian  Church  the- 
ecclesiastical  divisions  always  followed  the  civil 
divisions  of  the  time ;  a  fact  which,  as  they  commonly 
outlived  those  divisions,  makes  the  boundaries  of 
ecclesiastical  provinces  and  dioceses  of  such  primary 
importance  in  historical  geography.  But  in  Roman 
and  in  Celtic  or  Teutonic  Europe — for  in  this  matter 
we  may  class  Celt  and  Teuton,  Scot  and  Englishman,, 
together — the  ecclesiastical  divisions  represent  civil 
divisions  of  quite  different  kinds.  In  Italy,  Gaul,  or 
Spain,  the  Bishop  was  placed  in  the  city ;  the  city 
was  his  hearth  and  home,  the  chief  seat  of  hi& 
spiritual  labours ;  it  was  from  the  city  that  he  drew 
his  title,  and  the  limits  of  his  spiritual  jurisdiction 
were  marked  by  the  limits  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  of 
the  city.  In  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand, 
either  there  were  no  cities  at  all,  or,  where  there 
were  any,  they  were  not,  as  under  the  Roman  system, 
the  centres  of  all  political  and  social  life.  Hence  the 
Bishop  was  not  the  Bishop  of  the  city,  but  the 
Bishop  of  the  tribe  or  nation :  the  limits  of  his 
diocese  were  fixed  by  the  limits  of  the  principality ; 
his  see,  his  bishop^taolj  was  not  necessarily  fixed  in 
the  most  populous  spot  in  his  diocese,  and  the  title  of 
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the  Bishop,  like  the  title  of  the  King,  was  more 
commonly  taken  from  the  people  than  from  any 
place  in  their  territory  (67).  Titles  like  Meath, 
Ossory,  Argyll,  and  Gralloway  are  vestiges  of  the 
days  when  men  spoke  also  of  an  Archbishop  of  the 
English  and  a  Bishop  of  the  South-Saxons  (68). 
And  all  bear  witness  to  a  state  of  things  when  the 
tribe  and  not  the  city,  the  people  and  not  the  terri- 
tory, was  the  source  and  limit  alike  of  temporal  and 
of  ecclesiastical  rule. 

That  our  own  forefathers  and  kinsmen,  in  the 
picture  which  Tacitus  gives  us  of  their  earliest  state, 
lagged  behind  their  kinsfolk  in  the  two  southern 
peninsulas,  as  we  see  them  in  the  Homeric  poems 
and  in  the  earliest  traditions  of  Rome,  is  a  matter 
neither  of  shame  nor  of  regret.  Our  political 
developement  has  been  slower,  but  it  has  also 
been  surer.  By  never  reaching  to  the  highest 
civilization  of  one  age,  we  have  been  able  to  reach 
to  a  yet  higher  civilization  in  another  age.  By  never 
passing  through  tlie  exclusive  city  stage,  we  have 
been  better  able  to  reach  the  national  stage.  In  a 
word,  when  we  compare  Teutonic  history  with  the 
history  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  we  see  that  what 
we  have  lost  in  brilliancy  we  have  gained  in  per- 
manence.     The  conmionwealths  of    Greece  shone 

I  2 
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with  a  meteoric  brightness  too  glorious  to  be  lasting. 
Her  isolated  cities  were  not — they  could  not  be — 
wrought  together  into  a  single  nation.  Borne 
founded,  not  indeed  a  lasting  nation,  but  a  lasting 
power,  by  bringing  the  whole  of  the  then  civilized 
world  under  the  dominion  of  a  single  ruling  city.  But 
the  nations  of  the  Teutonic  race,  alike  in  Germany, 
in  Britain,  and  Scandinavia,  grew  from  tribes  into 
nations  without  ever  going  through  the  Greek  stage 
of  a  system  of  isolated  cities.  The  first  glimpse  which 
Tacitus  gives  us  of  the  men  of  our  own  race  sets  them 
before  us  as  being  still  in  a  distinctly  lower  stage  of 
society  than  the  Homeric  Achaians.  Their  state 
answers  rather  to  the  state  of  those  races  on  which  it 
is  plain  that  the  Homeric  Achaian  looked  down  as 
being  in  a  social  state  inferior  to  his  own.  They 
had  risen  far  above  the  mere  hunting  and  fishing 
stage,  far  above  the  pastoral  stage ;  they  have  not 
reached  the  stage  of  the  city,  but  they  have  reached 
the  stage  of  the  village  community.  The  lowest 
unit  in  the  political  system  is  that  which  still  exists 
under  various  names,  as  the  mark^  the  gemeindej  the 
commune  J  or  the  parish  (69).  This,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  gens  or  clan, 
that  in  which  it  is  no  longer  a  wandering  or  a 
merely  predatory  body,  but  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  not  joined  with  others  to   form  one 
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component  element  of  a  city   commonwealth.      In 
this  stage   the  gens  takes  the  form  of  an  agricul- 
tural hody,  holding  its  common  lands — the  germ 
of  the  Offer  pvilicus  of  Bome   and  of  the  folkland 
of  England  (70).     This  is  the  markgenossenschaft, 
the  village  community,  of  the  West.     This  lowest 
political   unit,   this  gathering    of  real   or   artificial 
kinsmen,  is  made  up  of  families,  each  living  under  the 
rule,  the  mund,  of  its  own  father,  that  patria  potestas 
which  survived  at  Rome  to  form   so  marked  and 
lasting  a  feature  of  Roman  law  (71).   As  the  union  of 
families  forms  the  gens^  and  as  the  gens  in  its  territorial 
aspect  forms  the  markgenossenschaft,  so  the  union  of 
several  such  village  communities  and  their  marks  or 
common  lands  forms  the  next  higher  political  union, 
the  hundred^  a  name  to  he  found  in  one   shape  or 
another  in  most  lands  into  which  the  Teutonic  race 
has  spread  itself.     As  an  intermediate  union  hetween 
the  gens  and  the  tribe,  the  hundred  would  seem  to 
answer  to  the  Roman  curia^  the  Athenian  ^parpioy 
the  Lacedaemonian  difia.     But  there  is  one  Roman 
division,  standing  alongside,  as  it  were,  of  the  curice^ 
whose   name,  as   in   so  many  other   cases,   exactly 
translates    the    Teutonic   name    of   which    we   are 
speaking.     It  seems  almost  impossible  but  that  the 
Teutonic  hundred    and   the    Latin   century^    in    the 
earliest  usage  of  each,  must  have  answered  to  one 
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another.  Both  names,  in  their  actual  historic  use, 
are  mere  survivals.  Neither  the  hundred  nor 
the  century,  as  we  know  them,  answer  to  a  real 
hundred  of  anything ;  but  every  name  must  have 
had  a  real  meaning  when  it  was  first  given,  and 
there  must  have  been  a  time  when  the  hundred  or 
century  must  have  been  a  real  himdred  or  century  of 
something,  whether  of  houses,  or  families,  or  fighting 
men  (72).  Above  the  hundred  comes  the  pagtts, 
the  gaUj  the  Danish  sysselj  the  English  shirej  that  is, 
the  tribe  looked  at  as  occupying  a  certain  terri- 
tory (73).  And  each  of  these  divisions,  greater  and 
smaller,  has  its  chief.  In  a  primitive  society,  where 
patriarchal  ideas  still  live  on,  age  implies  rule  and 
rule  implies  age,  and  the  Teutonic  chiefs,  great  and 
small,  bore  a  name  of  that  large  class  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  as  showing  how,  in  early  times, 
length  of  days  was  looked  on  as  the  natural  source  of 
dominion.  In  England,  at  least,  the  chief,  greater  or 
smaller,  bore  the  common  title  of  ealdor ;  in  the  mere 
family  the  father  is  at  once  the  ealdor^  without  further 
election  or  appointment  from  above  or  from  below. 
We  have  the  hundredes-ealdoTj  the  curio ;  but  the  name 
in  its  special  meaning  belongs  to  the  common  father, 
the  common  chief,  of  the  whole  tribe.  He  bears,  in 
his  peaceful  character,  the  long-abiding  title  of  Ealdor- 
manf  which  in  war  time  he  exchanges  for  that  of 
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polixkad  unit,  wnidi  we  see  iz.  ocr  earI5esc  giizipsies 
of  Teatonic  poKir.  For  zbc  wicle  LSa^ry  cf  ocr 
land  and  our  race  wul  be  read  cockwini^w  if  we  &:! 
always  to  bear  in  mind  tbac  uhe  lower  ^izi^  S^  noc 
a  diviaoQ  of  the  greater,  hxn  cbac  ihe  ^rea^er  Ss  an 
aggr^ate  of  the  smaller.  Toe  hundred  is  m^e  up  of 
villages,  marks,  g^mmdai,  whatever  we  call  ihe  lowest 
xsmt ;  the  shin^  the  gau^  the  f^jtiSj  is  made  up  of  hun- 
dreds ;  and  in  the  same  sort  xhcjr<t^pjii  is  not  a  division 
of  the  kingdom,  but  the  kingdom  is  an  aggregate  of ^vyi". 
Of  the  kingdom  and  its  growth  I  shall  have  to 
speak  more  fully  in  my  next  lectmre.  TVe  are  now 
speaking  of  the  state  of  things  in  which  the  triK\ 
the  gaUj  the  union  of  marks  and  of  hundreds,  is  the 
highest  strictly  political  conception.  In  the  daj-s 
with  which  we  have  now  to  deal,  the  tribe  was  the 
State,  the  gau  was  the  territory  of  the  State.  The  tio 
of  kindred  between  various  tribes  of  the  same  stock 
might  be  strongly  felt,  they  might  bo  cajniblo  i>u 
occasion  of  common  action,  their  common  origin  and 
its  claims  might  be  kept  in  memory  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  common  name ;  still  the  several  tril)es  Imd 
not  been  fused  into  the  higher  political  unit,  the 
nation.     Each  tribe  was  a  distinct  commonwealtli ; 
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its  union  with  other  tribes  was  temporary,  or  at  the 
most  federal ;  each  had  its  own  chief,  its  own  Ealdor- 
man  or  Heretoga^  whose  rule  in  ordinary  times  did 
not  extend  beyond  his  own  tribe,  though  in  times  of 
danger  a  conmion  Heretoga — ^the  germ  of  the  future 
King — ^might  be  chosen  to  lead  the  common  forces, 
of  all  the  tribes  which  acknowledged  any  common 
tie  (75).  A  more  lasting  union  of  several  tribes  oT 
this  kind  formed  the  nation,  the  highest  conception 
of  the  State  or  commonwealth  in  Teutonic  political 
language,  from  whence  it  has  become  the  ruling  idea 
in  the  political  ideas  and  language  of  modem  Europe^ 
The  Gens^  the  Curia^  the  tribe,  of  Greece  or  Italy,, 
each  has  its  close  Teutonic  parallel;  but  here  the 
lines  diverge,  the  parallelism  ceases.  In  Greece  and 
Italy  the  union  of  tribes  formed  only  the  city;. 
among  all  the  branches  of  the  Teutonic  stock  the- 
union  of  tribes  formed  the  nation. 

I  shall  show  in  my  next  lecture  how,  as  the 
Ealdorman  or  Heretoga  was  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  sa 
the  King  was  the  chief  of  the  nation.  And  the 
process  of  the  joining  together  of  tribes  into  nations 
may  be  best  traced  out  by  marking  how  the  rule  of 
independent  Ealdormen  gave  way  to  that  of  » 
common  national  King.  In  some  lands  the  old 
system  lingered  on  longer  than  others.  Among  the* 
Continental  Saxons  it  lingered  longer  than  it  did 
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anywhere  else  on  so  large  a  scale.     The  Old-Saxons, 
the  long-abiding  foes  of  the  Frankish  power,  the  men 
^ho  clave  so  stoutly  to  their  old  freedom  and  their 
old  Gods,  never  coalesced  so  closely  as  to  have  a 
common  Bang.     Yet  we  may  say  that  they  learned  to 
become  a  nation  by  another  process.     They  contrived 
a  form  of  national  unity  which   dispensed  with   a 
personal  head.    It  was  theirs  to  form  an  union  which^ 
rude  as  it  may  seem  beside  the  more  finished  constitu- 
tions either  of  earlier  or  of  later  days,  may  fairly  claim 
the  name  of  the  earliest  Teutonic  confederation  (76). 
In  other  lauds  too,  on  the  northern  moorland  or 
among  the  southern  mountains,  by  the  mouths  of  the 
Elbe  and  the  Eider  or  by  the  sources  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Beuss,  smaller  portions  of  the  Teutonic  race 
either  kept  or  won  back  again  the  old  freedom,  the 
old  political  system,  of  the  earliest  times.     In  Frisian 
Ditmarsen  the  old  system  of  the  mark  and  the  gau 
lived  on  from  the  days  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus  to  be 
overthrown  by  the  Danish  Kings  of  the  House  of 
Oldenburg  (77).     In  the  Three  Lands  of  the  Ale- 
manniau  mountains,  in  the  valleys  of  the  young  Bhine 
and   the  young   Rhone,   it  was  won  back  to  live 
on  to  our  own  days  (78).     Elsewhere  tribes  grew 
into  nations,  Ealdormen   grew  into  Kings,  and,  in 
some  cases,  nations  and  their  kings  have  grown  into 
dominion:)  and  rulers  greater  still. 
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This  old  Teutonic  constitution,  the  constitution 
once  common  to  the  whole  race,  but  which  lived  on 
longest  among  those  Continental  branches  of  the  race 
which  were  most  closely  akin  to  ourselves,  was 
brought  into  the  Isle  of  Britain  by  its  Teutonic 
conquerors.  Our  forefathers,  the  Angles  and  Saxons, 
brought  over  with  them  the  divisions,  the  institutions, 
the  titles,  of  their  old  land  into  the  land  which 
became  their  new  home.  This  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  our  island  history,  one  which 
we  share  with  a  small  part  only  of  the  Teutonic  lands 
on  the  mainland.  The  change  between  the  Ger- 
many of  Tacitus  and  the  Germany  which,  less  than 
a  hundred  years  later,  began  to  send  forth  Franks 
and  Saxons,  Burgundians  and  Lombards,  must  have 
been  a  change  indeed.  The  tribes  had  been  gathered 
into  nations  (79).  But  the  swarms  which  parted  off 
from  the  central  hive  carried  their  own  institutions 
with  them  into  every  land  where  the  Roman  influence 
was  not  too  strong  for  them.  Wherever  they  found 
or  made  a  land  empty  of  inhabitants,  wherever  they 
really  became  the  people  of  the  land  and  not  merely 
a  conquering  class  among  their  Roman  subjects,  all 
the  old  divisions  and  the  old  institutions  sprang  up 
again  on  the  new  soil  (80).  In  our  own  island  above 
all,  settled  as  it  was  bit  by  bit  by  small  parties  of 
Teutonic  invaders,  before  whom,  in  all  those  parts 
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of  the  island  where  they  really  did  settle,  everything 
British  and  everything  Roman  was  utterly  swept 
«way,  the    process  had  to   begin    again  from  the 
beginning.     In  all  that  was  strictly  England  things 
started  utterly  afresh :  marks  grew  into  hundreds, 
iundreds  into    shires,  shires  into  kingdoms,  sepa- 
rate kingdoms   into  one   united   kingdom,   on   the 
soil  of  England  itself.     In  Britain  therefore  we  can 
actually  look  upon  the  process,  while  in  Germany 
we  can  see  only  the  results.     The  ancient  system 
was  doubtless  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  men 
who  found  themselves  in  a  land  where  they  had  to 
win  and  hold  every  inch  of  ground  with  the  sword's 
point.     The  mark  and  the^aw  show  themselves  again, 
but  they  do  not  show  themselves  by  the  same  names. 
The  village  conmiunity  with  its  common  land,  the 
joint  possession  of  a   clan  reverencing  a  supposed 
common  ancestor  of  the  Basingas  or  the  Wellingas,  is 
as  clearly  to  be  marked  in  England  as  in  Germany. 
But,  as  in  later  times  the  mark  has  been  almost  stifled 
between    the    ecclesiastical    parish   and    the    feudal 
manor   (8i),   so    we    may  suspect    that    from  the 
beginning  it  showed  some  points  of  difference  from 
the   same   institution  on  the  Continent.     We    may 
suspect  that  the  tie  of  kindred,  everywhere  to  some 
extent    artificial,    was    more    largely    artificial    in 
England  than  it  was   on  the  mainland.     And  we 
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may  be  Bure  that  small  settlements  planted  in  a 
hostile  land  would  from  the  beginning  show  a  special 
tendency  to  unite  into  larger  wholes.  Marks  and 
hundreds  planted  in  Kent  or  Sussex  by  the  followers 
of  Hengost  and  JEile  could  never  have  been  wholly 
independent ;  they  must  from  the  beginning  have 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  common  Heretoga 
under  whom  their  settlers  had  made  their  way  into  the 
land.  In  England  therefore  the  system  must  from 
the  beginning  have  been  touched  with  some  shadow 
of  the  coming  kingship.  Still  the  same  elements 
were  there,  and  in  England,  as  in  Germany,  the  larger 
bodies  were  formed  by  the  union  of  the  smaller. 
By  a  strange  chance,  the  group  answering  to  the 
German  gau,  the  English  shire,  bears  a  name  which 
expresses  the  exactly  opposite  idea  to  that  of  union. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  the  name 
and  its  meaning  are  due  to  events  in  English  history 
some  centuries  later  than  the  first  settlement.  The 
later  English  pagi,  to  use  the  name  by  which  they 
appear  in  Latin  writers,  were  strictly  shires,  divisions. 
shorn  off  from  a  large  whole.  But  they  were 
formed  in  imitation  of  those  earlier  English  jxigi 
wliich  were  formed  by  the  process  of  union.  The 
oldest  pagi  of  England  do  not,  in  ancient  usage  at 
least,  admit  the  name  of  shire.  They  bear  strictly 
tribal   names,   whether,   like    the   East-Saxons,   the 
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p(igu8  itself  has  become  the  kingdom,  or  whether, 
as  with  the  Sumorsaetas  and  Dorsaetas,  several  pagi 
joined  to  fonn  one  larger  kingdom  of  the  West- 
Saxons  (82).  The  aggregate  of  tribes  was  thus 
able  to  form,  what  the  aggregate  of  cities  never 
could  form,  a  nation  in  the  highest  sense. . 

I  might  go  on  almost  for  ever  on  the  fascinating, 
but  still  somewhat  obscure,  subject  of  the  old  Teu- 
tonic polity,  whether  in  Germany,  Britain,  or  Scan- 
dinavia. But  my  main  business  now  is  only  to 
insist  on  the  one  great  diflFerence  between  Teutonic 
and  Hellenic  politics;  the  presence  of  the  city  as 
the  leading  political  idea  in  the  one  system  and 
its  absence  in  the  other.  We  see  how  closely  the 
primitive  elements  correspond;  so  closely  that  we 
cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  as  to  their  being  por- 
tions of  a  common  Aryan  inheritance.  But  we  see 
also  how  they  were  modified  by  the  one  great 
distinction  between  village  and  city  life.  The 
Greek  commonwealth  grew,  flourished,  and  decayed 
as  a  city,  amazing  the  world  perhaps  alike  by  the 
splendour  of  the  days  of  its  greatness  and  by  the 
long  wretchedness  of  the  days  of  its  decay.  Mean- 
while among  the  despised  Barbarians,  scorned  by 
kinsfolk  who  had  forgotten  their  kindred,  slowly  and 
obscurely,  shires  were  melting  together  into  kingdoms 
and  tribes  into   nations.     Thus  were  formed  those 
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Tiation8  of  Teutonic  blood  which  settled  within  the 
Continental  provinces  of  the  Empire,  and  foremost 
among  them  the  nation  to  whom,  in  course  of  time, 
the  Empire  itself  was  to  come  as  part  of  their 
inlicritance— the  mighty  people  of  the  Franks  (83). 
S(j  too  in  our  own  island  we  can  see  the  steps  by 
which  the  English  nation  in  Britain,  and  that 
greater  English  whole  of  which  the  English  in 
BriUiin  are  now  but  a  part,  grew  out  of  those 
ondlcHS  Teutonic  settlements  on  the  British  coast,, 
of  which  the  keels  of  Hengest  and  Horsa  brought 
tho  earliest.  We  can  see,  though  somewhat  dimly, 
a  crowd  of  pQtty  States  imder  their  separate 
cliiufH,  whether  bearing  the  title  of  Bang  or  Ealdor- 
nuui,  gathered  together  into  the  great  kingdoms  of 
Nortlunnbcrland,  Morcia,  and  East-Anglia.  We 
can  see  more  clearly  the  confederated  West- 
Saxon  i>rincii)alities  fused  together  into  the  one 
West-Saxon  kingdom,  and  we  can  see  the  West- 
Saxon  kingdom  grow  into  the  Kingdom  of  England 
and  into  all  tliat  the  Kingdom  of  England  has 
added  to  it  in  later  times  (84).  All  the  events  of 
our  history,  election,  commendation,  conquest,  all 
help  in  the  work  of  fusion  ;  till,  instead  of  a  system 
ol*  isoluteil  citie^  instead  of  a  single  city  bearing- 
rule  over  subject  cities  and  provinces,  we  have  a 
lK>Uticid  work  more  lasting  than  the  other,   more 
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just  and  free  than  the  other,  the  nation  which 
knows  no  distinctions  among  its  memhers,  and 
which  gives  equal  rights  to  the  dwellers  in  every 
comer  of  its  territory. 

In  this  way  we  see  that  the  Teutonic  history  is  in 
some  sort  the  key  to  the  history  of  the  two  southern 
peninsulas.  We  see  the  institutions  of  the  Teutonic 
people,  domestic^  social  and  strictly  political,  at  an 
earlier  stage  than  we  see  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Italians.  While  therefore  we  see  the  general  like- 
ness, the  evident  common  origin  of  all,  we  see  also 
something  of  the  different  steps  by  which  these  two 
great  divisions  of  the  Aryan  family  shaped  their 
several  institutions  out  of  the  common  stock.  Among 
the  Germans  of  Tacitus  we  see  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  elements  common  to  all  have  been  less 
clianged  than  in  any  other  picture  that  we  have  of 
any  European  people.  In  the  Homeric  Achaians 
we  see  a  stage  somewhat  more  advanced  in  itself,  and 
still  further  modified,  even  then,  by  the  tendency  of 
the  Greeks  to  centre  all  their  political  life  within 
the  walls  of  a  city.  Out  of  the  state  of  Homeric 
Greece  the  state  of  historical  Greece  grows  by  pure 
and  natural  developement.  Out  of  the  old  Teutonic 
state  of  things  the  institutions  of  modern  Europe 
Lave  also  grown,  but  not  by  the  same  unmixed  course 
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of  developement.  Everywhere  the  original  Teutonic 
stock  has  been  more  or  less  modified  by  an  infdsion 
of  Roman  elements.  I  speak  of  Western  Europe  in 
general,  of  the  Romance-speaking  no  less  than  of  the 
TeutonicHspeaking  lands,  for  1  am  not  now  speaking 
of  language  but  of  political  institutions.  In  the 
languages  of  Southern  Europe  Latin  is,  of  course,  the 
main  stock ;  the  Teutonic  element  which  all  of  them 
have  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  is  a  mere  infusion, 
just  as,  in  the  languages  of  Northern  Europe,  the 
Teutonic  is  the  main  stock  and  the  greater  or  less 
Romance  element  is  a  mere  infiision  (85).  But 
with  regard  to  political  institutions,  we  may,  even 
in  Southern  Europe,  look  upon  all  that  came  from 
a  Roman  source  as  an  infusion  into  a  Teutonic  body. 
One  spot  alone  in  Western  Europe — if  it  has  any 
right  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  Western  Europe — the 
island  commonwealth  of  Venice,  never  acknowledged 
a  Teutonic  master,  and  kept  on  its  unbroken  con- 
nexion with  the  elder  state  of  things  (86).  Every- 
where else  Teutonic  kingdoms  were  founded ;  and, 
though  their  institutions  were  largely  modified  by 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  Latin-speaking 
subjects,  yet,  even  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy,  we 
must  look  on  the  rule  of  Gothic,  Frankish,  Bur- 
gundian,  Lombard, .  and  Norman  Kings  as  a  rule 
essentially   Teutonic,    though    largely    modified    by 
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the  Boman  traditions  of  the  several  countries. 
Andy  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  Teutonic 
country,  not  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  them- 
selves, which  has,  even  in  its  political  institu- 
tions, kept  wholly  clear  of  the  influence  of  Rome. 
Throughout  Western  Europe  we  may  set  down 
the  strictly  political  institutions  as  Teutonic,  hut 
as  everywhere  modified,  in  some  countries  very 
slightly,  in  others  very  largely,  by  the  traditions 
of  Boman  times,  and  by  the  influence  of  that  un- 
dying Boman  Law  which  has  been  the  foundation  of 
the  later  jurisprudence  of  every  European  nation  but 
our  own. 

And,  besides  this  general  influence  of  the  elder 
state  of  things  on  the  political  institutions  of  the 
Teutonic  kingdoms  of  modern  Europe,  there  has 
been  one  case  at  least  in  which  the  direct  continuity 
of  Boman  institutions,  strengthened  by  that  other 
source  of  likeness  which  brings  like  events  out  of 
like  causes,  went  far  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  an 
elder  state  of  things.  These  causes  made  medissval 
Italy,  with  its  system  of  city  commonwealths^  a 
living  revival  of  the  political  story  of  ancient  Greece. 
On  the  points  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  between 
the  two  I  will  not  here  enlarge,  as  it  is  a  subject 
which  I  have  done  my  best  to  deal  with  in  detail  in 
another    shape  (87).     I  will  only  say  here  that, 
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though  the  Teutonic  political  system  did  not,  like 
that  of  Greece,  assume  the  city  as  the  necessary 
starting  point  of  political  life,  yet  it  showed  itself 
quite  able  to  take  in  the  city,  even  the  virtually 
independent  city,  as  one  important  element  among 
others  in  its  political  system.  In  all  lands  but  our 
own  the  Roman  cities  lived  through  the  storm  of 
Teutonic  invasion ;  and  presently,  both  in  our  own 
land  and  in  the  lands  where  the  Roman  had  never 
dwelled,  cities  of  purely  Teutonic  birth  began  to 
arise  (88).  In  our  own  land,  the  strong  feeling  of 
national  unity,  the  strong  central  authority  of  the 
Crown,  the  work  which  was  begun  by  the  great 
West-Saxon  Kings  and  which  was  carried  to  its 
full  perfection  by  the  Norman  Conqueror,  hindered 
English  municipalities  from  ever  growing  into 
sovereign  commonwealths.  Yet  it  is  a  thought 
worth  bearing  in  mind,  how  near  the  Five  Borougbs 
of  Danish  England  once  were  to  forming  an  inde- 
pendent confederation  of  city  commonwealths,  how- 
near  Exeter  once  was  to  being,  like  Thebes  or 
Sparta,  a  city  ruling  over  neighbouring  and  weaker 
cities  (89).  Here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  Western 
Europe,  a  new  element,  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Teutonic  institutions,  gradually  arose — the  element 
of  cities  which  everywhere  enjoyed  a  certain 
measure  of  self-government  and  local  independence, 
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'vag  weak,  cuae  m  practice  ti«^  near  u?  abeohire 
freedom.  la  loly  ix  reaccai  rs  Iif:7t:jesc  poLut^  an<l 
Florence  was  fer  some  ages  as  trrdj  azi  odei^CidlesL? 
democraeT  as  Athens.  In  the  Teatooic  Laz»is  rhexa- 
selves  the  derelopemeat  of  the  independent  cities 
aeems  leas  brilliant ;  bat  it  periu^Ts  seems  less  brilliant 
onlj  because  the  Italian  cities  bare  a  special  cbarm 
of  their  own.  Ther  have  that  comlMned  charm  of 
clasdcal,  of  mediaeval,  and  of  modem  associations;^ 
which  appeals  to  a  wider  range  of  sympathies  than 
anght  that  attaches  to  the  dties  on  the  Shine  or 
the  Dannbe,  to  the  Teutonic  Rome  girded  by  the 
Aar  or  to  the  Teutonic  Carthage  girded  by  the 
Trave  (90).  Yet  the  German  cities  have  their  history 
too,  their  history  artistic,  social,  mercantile,  religious, 
as  well  as  strictly  political.  And,  in  their  strictly 
political  aspect,  the  history  of  the  League  of  the 
Northern  Hansa  and  of  the  Old  League  of  Upper 
Oermany  (91)  is  as  rich  in  political  teaching  ns 
the  history  of  the  Italian  cities  themselvea  Wo  may 
learn  more  from  the  Bern  of  Berchthold  and  tho 
Erlachs,  where  no  King  or  Tyrant  ever  dwelled, 
than  we  can  learn  from  the  Bern  of  Theodoric  and 
Can'  Grande  (92).  The  internal  histories  of  the 
Teutonic  cities,  their  internal  disputes  and  re  vol  u. 
tions,    the    origin    of   their    exclusively    patrician 
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govemments,  the  more  rare  aspirings  of  their 
democracies,  teach  us  better  to  understand  the 
history  of  Rome  and  Athens  themselves.  But 
between  the  cities  of  the  elder  Greek  and  Italian 
world  and  the  cities  of  mediaeval  Europe  one  great 
point  of  diflFerence  must  always  be  borne  in  mind. 
In  ancient  Greece  the  cities  were  everything ;  their 
territory  took  in  the  whole  land,  they  acknowledged 
no  superiority,  even  of  the  most  formal  kind,  in 
any  earthly  power.  But  in  Germany  the  free  cities 
and  their  dominions  were  always  mere  oases  in  a 
land  of  princely  rule;  and  even  in  Italy  the  city 
commonwealths  never  wholly  covered  the  whole 
surface  of  the  land,  and  never  wholly  threw  off  the 
formal  superiority  of  the  Bang  of  Italy  and  Emperor 
of  the  Romans. 

In  all  these  inquiries  the  question  is  ever  suggest- 
ing itself,  how  far  we  are  to  see  in  the  analogies 
between  ancient  and  mediaeval  city-commonwealths 
merely  the  working  of  the  law  that  like  causes 
should  produce  like  effects,  and  how  far  we  are 
to  see  any  tradition,  any  imitation,  of  Roman 
institutions  in  the  municipalities  of  the  purely 
Teutonic  parts  of  Europe.  This  is  a  question  far 
too  wide  for  discussion  here.  In  England,  in  this 
as  in  other  matters,  there  was  no  room,  no  oppor- 
tunity, for  direct  Roman  influences.     Many  of  our 
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English   towns  are    simply  Teutonic  village  com- 
munities   which    grew    and    prospered    so    as    to 
outstrip  their  neighbours.     But  where   an  English 
town  arose — even  after  an  interval  of  desolation — on 
the  site,  often   even  within  the   walls,  of  a   fallen 
Roman  city,  there  was  at  least  the  memory  of  the 
past  to  influence  the  history  of  the  restored  erection. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  nothing  in  the  institutions  of 
any  English  city  can  really  be  traced  to  a  Roman 
source;  there  is  nothing  Roman  in   the  municipal 
institutions  of  Bath  or  Chester  or  even  Exeter,  any 
more  than  there  is  on  such  purely  English  sites  as 
Reading  or  Northampton  (93).  In  Italy  and  Southern 
Oaul,  on   the  other   hand,   whether  there   be  any 
direct  transmission  or  not,  there  is,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  not  a  little  of  that  natural  and  inevitable  imita- 
tion which   closely  borders  on   direct  transmission. 
Ill  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  in  such  cases  as  the 
common  use  of  the   name  Patrician  for  the  ruling 
*^lies,  we  see  imitation  of  another  kind.    It  is  not 
BUch  a  dead  imitation  as  the  consulship  of  Buonaparte, 
(because  there  is  a  real  analogy  between  the  patricians 
of  Rome  and  the  patricians  of  Bern  or  Nurnberg ;  but 
it  is  not  the  same  kind  of  natural  imitation  as  the 
consulship  at  Milan  or  Alby.    We  may  be  satisfied 
with  saying  that  in  the  mediaeval  city-commonwealths 
there  is  a  Roman  element  clearly  shown — even  we  in 
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England  have  what  we  may  call  the  element  of  sug- 
gestion— but  that  its  nature  and  degree  varies  widely 
in  different  lands  and  times.  But  it  is  the  likeness 
from  analogy  between  the  ancient  and  the  mediaeval 
cities  which  gives  the  comparison  of  the  two  its  real 
historic  interest  and  value.  What  amount  of  likeness 
between  them  may  be  due  to  direct  transmission  is 
little  more  than  a  matter  of  antiquarian  research 
in  each  particular  place. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
two  great  ideas  of  the  State,  the  conception  of  the^ 
State  as  a  city  and  the  conception  of  the  State  as  a 
nation.  We  have  seen  how  the  common  elements 
developed  up  to  a  certain  point  side  by  side  among 
the  southern  and  northern  branches  of  the  European 
Aryans,  and  how,  after  reaching  a  certain  point  iiX' 
common,  the  developement  of  the  Greek  and  Italian 
nations  and  that  of  the  Teutonic  nations  branched 
off  in  different  directions.  We  have  traced  the^ 
course  of  the  family ^  the  gens^  the  hundred^  and  the 
tribCj  till  they  grow  into  the  Greek  or  Italian  city 
and  into  the  Teutonic  nation.  The  causes  of  the 
divergence  hardly  belong  to  our  present  subject.. 
Those  causes  are  many  and  various,  and  not  least 
among  them  are  those  geographical  causes  which- 
made  the  Mediterranean  lands    take   the    lead   in 
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European  dvifization  and  which  made  Greece  take 
the  lead  among  Mediterranean  lands.  In  those 
lands  a  political  growth,  quicker,  more  brilliant, 
hat  leas  lasting,  led  th^n  to  the  developement  of 
the  city ;  our  growth,  slower,  obscurer,  but  steadier 
and  more  lasting,  led  ns  to  the  developement  of 
the  nation.  And  in  this  developement  we,  the  great 
Teutonic  colony  in  this  once  Celtic  island,  have 
assuredly  played  no  mean  part  among  our  brethren 
and  kinsfolk  of  the  common  stock.  It  is,  as  I  have 
already  said,  in  our  land  that  the  old  Teutonic 
institutions  have  really  had  the  freest  play,  that 
they  have  grown  and  developed  with  the  most  un- 
broken continuity  down  to  our  own  day.  Nowhere 
else  have  both  liberty  and  national  unity  received  so 
few  checks.  The  Scandinavian  nations  have  drawn 
even  less  than  ourselves  directly  from  Eoman  sources ; 
their  national  life  has  been  more  unbroken  than  our 
own,  but  their  political  life  has  been  far  less  so.  Ger- 
many has  split  asunder  and  is  being  welded  together 
again  before  our  eyes.  So  has  Italy.  In  both  cases 
perhaps  the  nation  has  split  asunder  because  the 
real  power  of  the  local  kingdom  was  crushed  be- 
tween the  weight  of  the  Imperial  dignity  which 
was  joined  to  it  (94).  We  have  had  no  such  breaks : 
the  causes  of  the  diflFerence  belong  to  quite  other 
branches  of  historical  research ;  but  the   fact  is  in 
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LECTURE    IV. 


THE  KING. 


From  the  State  itself  we  come  to  its  head,  to  its 
cliief,  above  all  to  the  chief  in  his  most  clearly  de- 
fined and  fully  developed  form,  when  he  holds  the 
rank  of  a  King.  Now,  what  is  a  King?  The 
question  is  far  more  easily  asked  than  answered. 
We  commonly  know  a  King  when  we  see  him ;  but 
it  is  quite  another  matter  to  say  offhand  in  what 
his  kingship  consists.  Some  Kings  are  hereditary ; 
others  are  elective.  Some  Kings  reign  with  absolute 
power ;  the  power  of  others  is  narrowly  limited  by 
Law.  Some  Kings  acknowledge  no  superior  on 
earth ;  others  admit  a  greater  or  less  superiority  in 
a  feudal  or  federal  chief.  In  soma  kingdoms  the 
kingly  office,  like  most  other  offices,  is  confined  to 
the  male  sex;  in  others  it  is  open  to  both  sexes 
alike.  Some  Kings  go  through  an  ecclesiastical  cere- 
mony of  consecration ;  some  dispense  with  any  such 
rite.    Yet,  amidst  all  this  unlikeness,  it  is  plain  that 
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there  is  a  couuiKm  idea  of  kingBhip,  which  is  at  onoe 
reoogniz/ud,  however  hud  it  may  be  to  define  it. 
Thiis  is  shown,  among  other  things,  by  the  fact  that 
no  difficulty  is  ever  felt  as  to  translating  the  word 
King  and  the  words  which  answer  to  it  in  other 
languages.  Between  any  Romance  and  any  Teu- 
tonic language^  Rex  and  its  derivatives,  Cyning  and 
its  cognates,  are  felt  to  answer  to  one  another.  No 
man  ever  doubts  as  to  using  Rex  or  Roi  to  translate 
King  or  Kiinig^  in  any  of  the  possible  changes  which 
may  be  rung  on  the  two  sets  of  words.  If  we  go  on 
into  Greek,  we  find  that,  in  those  stages  of  the  lan- 
guage with  which  most  of  us  are  chiefly  familiar,  in 
its  classical  and  in  its  modern  stage,  padKew  answers 
to  Rex  and  Kifig  as  exactly  as  they  answer  to  one 
another.  For  some  ages  indeed  paaiXevs  bore  the 
special  sense  of  JSmjM^rar ;  and,  to  express  the  lowKer 
rank  of  King^  the  word  ^i^^  was  imported  bodily 
from  the  Latin  (i).  But  this  was  a  change  of  mean- 
ing which  rose  out  of  distinct  and  known  historical 
causes,  and,  when  these  historical  causes  eame  to  end,, 
the  usage  of  the  Greek  language  fell  back  upon  what 
it  hud  been  before  they  began.  Even  now  that  the 
constitutions  of  most  European  kingdoms  are  so  con- 
stantly verging  towards  a  common  model,  there  i» 
still  li  good  deal  of  difference  between  one  King  and 
another;  and  within  our  own  memories^ indeed  within 
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a  very  few  years,  there  was  a  greater  diflFerence  still. 
Yet  no  one  doubts  as  to  who  is  a  King  and  who  is 
not.  Or,  if  any  such  doubt  is  raised,  the  question  is 
always  as  to  the  claim  of  this  or  that  particular  person 
to  be  a  King,  not  as  to  his  right  to  be  called  a  King 
if  he  can  make  his  claim  good.  Till  1806  the  rank 
of  Emperor  of  the  Bomans,  King  of  Germany  and 
Jerusalem,  was  in  theory  open  to  every  baptized 
man  (2).  Till  1795  the  rank  of  King  of  Poland  was, 
not  only  in  theory  but  in  practice,  open  to  all  men 
of  princely  birth  in  other  lands  and  to  the  whole 
nobility  of  the  Polish  Kingdom.  The  Polish  King 
often  rose  from  a  private  station  and  his  children 
often  went  back  to  a  private  station.  His  powers 
within  his  own  kingdom  were  narrowly  limited,  per- 
haps beyond  those  of  any  other  single  ruler  that 
ever  bore  the  kingly  title.  Yet  no  one  ever  doubted 
that  a  King  of  Poland  was  a  King,  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  the  rank  and  style  and  other  privileges  of  a 
King,  as  much  as  if  his  kingship  had  been  at  once 
hereditary  and  absolute.  In  short,  wide  as  have 
been  the  differences  between  one  King  and  another  in 
different  times  and  places,  there  is  still  a  common  idea 
which  runs  through  all  the  various  types  of  kingship, 
and  which  stamps  all  Kings  everywhere  as  members 
of  the  same  class.  In  modern  Europe,  taken  alone, 
the  definition  of  kingship  would  perhaps  not  be  verj' 
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hard  to  make.  As  a  rule,  we  may  set  it  down  that 
the  King  is  the  head  of  a  nation,  accepting  the 
rough  definition  of  a  nation  which  I  have  tried  to 
give  in  a  former  lecture.  The  chief  exception  to 
this  definition  is  found  in  those  German  princes  who 
within  the  present  century  have  taken  the  kingly 
title.  I  think  that  we  all  must  feel  that  they  are  an 
exception.  We  somehow  cannot  help  feeling  that  a 
Bang  of  Bavaria  or  Saxony  is  hardly,  in  the  Homeric 
phrase,  so  much  of  a  King  (3)  as  a  King  of  Spain  or 
Sweden.  In  the  case  of  Wurttemberg  this  is  felt  still 
more  strongly ;  for  Saxony  and  Bavaria  answer,  in 
name  at  least,  though  not  in  boundaries,  to  divisions 
of  the  German  nation  so  great  and  ancient  that  they 
might  almost  pass  for  nations  themselves  (4).  In  Italy, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  there  was  any  incongruity  in  the 
separate  kingdoms  of  Sardinia  and  the  Two  Sicilies, 
that  incongruity  has  come  to  an  end  (5).  On  the 
whole,  speaking  roughly — and  it  is  only  very  roughly 
that  we  can  speak  on  the  whole  matter — it  certainly 
seems  that  we  expect  a  King  to  be  the  chief  of  a 
nation.  It  seems  also  to  belong  to  the  idea  of  a 
King  that  he  should  be,  both  in  rank  and  in  power, 
the  first  person  in  that  nation.  That  he  must  be  the 
first  in  rank  need  hardly  be  argued,  and  I  think  we 
may  say,  that,  however  narrowly  the  power  of  a  King 
may  be  limited  by  law,  he  still  remains  first  in  power. 
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Even  where  ibe  roval   anthoritv  bad  sunk  to  the 
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lowest  ebb,  as  in  Poland  and  at  one  time  in  Sweden, 
tbongb  tbe  power  of  tbe  King  was  less  than  that  of 
some  other  powers  in  the  State,  yet  he  liad  no  per- 
sonal superior  or  equal.  Then  again,  it  seems  im- 
plied in  the  idea  of  a  King  that  he  should  hold  his 
office  for  life,  as  distinguished  from  the  President  or 
other  republican  magistrate  who  is  appointed  only  for 
a  fixed  term  (6).  And  I  think  it  also  belongs  to  the 
idea  of  kingship  that  the  office  should  be  permanent ; 
that  is,  that  the  King  should  be  succeeded  by  another 
King,  whether  the  law  of  succession  be  hereditary, 
elective,  or  of  any  other  kind.  Sulla  and  Caesar,  as 
Perpetual  Dictators,  held  more  than  royal  authority 
for  life ;  but,  as  the  office  was  a  special  creation  for 
their  own  lives,  they  were  not  Kings,  as  we  very 
clearly  see  by  Caesar's  longing  to  be  a  King  (7). 
Again,  in  modem  conception,  the  King,  whether  his 
power  be  great  or  little,  is  irresponsible.  The  royal 
command  is  no  excuse  for  an  illegal  act  done  by 
another,  but  there  is  no  legal  way  of  punishing  an 
illegal  act  done  by  the  King  himself.  History  indceil 
will  show  that  this  last  is  a  very  modern  conception  (8) ; 
still  it  does  seem  now  to  be  part  of  the  idea  of  a  King 
which  is  as  fully  recognized  as  any  other.  On  the 
whole,  we  should  perhaps  not  be  far  wrong  if  we 
define  a  King  as  a  chief  of  a  nation,  first  in  rank  and 
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power  in  that  nation,  holding  a  permanent  office  for 
life,  and,  in  modem  conception  at  least,  personally 
irresponsible  for  his  actions.    To  this  we  must,  till 
very  lately,  have  added  that  he  must  be  admitted  to 
his  office  with  ecclesiastical  rites.     I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  not  here  that  the  true  mystery  and  dignity 
of  kingship  really  lay.     The  crowned  and  anointed 
King  was  something  different  from  any  other  mortal, 
however   high  in    rank   and    power.      A   divinity 
hedged   him   in  which  did  not  hedge  in  either  the 
republican  magistrate  or  the  hereditary  prince  of  less 
than  kingly  rank.     The  ecclesiastical  consecration  of 
the  Eang  is  the  expression  in  a  Christian  shape  of  the 
same  feeling  which,  among  most  heathen  nations,  has 
made  it  essential  that  the  King  should  be  the  child 
of  the  Gods  (9).     In  either  case  the  king  is  sacred  in 
a  way  in  which  other    rulers  are  not.      But  this 
reh'gious  sanction  of  kingship,  which  was  its  very 
essence  a  few  centuries  back,  seems  to  be  gradually 
dying  out  in  Europe.     Two  causes  have  brought  this 
about.     One  is  the  separation  between  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  matters  which  prevails  in  many  coun- 
tries, and  the  general  unwillingness  in  all  countries  to 
acknowledge  any  ecclesiastical  influence  in  temporal 
things.     The  other  cause  is  of  quite  another  kind. 
When  lawyers  ruled  that  the  King  never  died,  that 
the  throne  never  could  be  vacant,  that  the  new  King 
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was  King  as  soon  as  ^^  ts'eas: 
Kingf 5  body,  thej  i^'k  a«^ j  aZl  ibe  ic^ce  ar^i  r:^^ 
ing  of  the  aaciez:!  <!rv«  ling  ifie.  Whatever  a  coro- 
nation is  now,  it  is  no  longer  ibe  acrsal  admisson  to 
the  kinglv  office.  Xo  wonder  then  ibai  in  sereial 
kingdoms  of  Earope  the  rhe  has  been  dispensed 
with  altogether. 

The  modem  or  lawvers'  theorv  of  the  Crown  as 

m  m 

the  fountain  of  honour,  the  fountain  of  justice,  the 
original  grantor  of  all  property  in  land,  the  souroe 
from  which  the  Assembly  of  the  Nation  itself  derives 
its  being,  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  simply  a  lawyers* 
theory.  History  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except, 
as  was  done  long  ago  by  the  strong  hand  of  John 
Allen,  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  it  grew  up  (lo). 
The  primaeval  kingship,  whether  Greek,  Latin,  or 
Teutonic,  was  something  of  quite  another  kind.  The 
King  was  not  the  lord  of  the  soil,  but  the  chieftain  of 
the  people.  The  origin  of  modem  kingship  can 
easily  be  traced  up,  as  Allen  has  traced  it,  to  tho 
gradual  infusion  of  doctrines  borrowed  from  Imperial 
Rome — indirectly  therefore  from  the  monarchies  of 
the  East — into  the  simple  political  creed  of  our  fore- 
fathers (ii).  And  it  is  among  our  forefathers  and 
kinsmen,  both  in  our  own  island  and  on  the  Teutonic 
mainland,  that  we  can  best  trace  the  growth  of  king^ 
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ship,  the  chieftainship  of  the  nation,  out  of  the  chief- 
tainship of  the  smaller  elements  out  of  which  the 
nation  was  formed.  We  have  eeen  that  both  in 
Greece  and  in  Italy  the  growth  of  strictly  national 
life  was  checked  by  the  early  growth  of  the  city  life. 
The  same  cause  equally  hindered  the  growth  of  king- 
ship, according  to  our  conception  of  it.  In  Greece 
and  Italy,  when  we  get  our  first  glimpses  of  those 
lands,  we  see  a  fuller  developement  of  kingly  govern- 
ment than  we  see  among  the  Teutonic  nations  at  the 
time  when  we  get  our  first  glimpses  of  them.  But  the 
same  causes  which  led  to  this  speedy  growth  of  king- 
ship in  Greece  and  Italy  also  brought  it  more  speedily 
to  an  end.  In  Greece,  above  all,  as  we  see  it  in  the 
Homeric  picture,  every  settlement  has  its  own  King. 
But  then,  at  least  in  the  more  advanced  parts  of 
Greece,  every  settlement  is  a  city,  and  kingship  in  a 
single  city  is  not  a  form  of  government  which  is  likely 
to  last.  The  Greek  King  is  a  King  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word ;  he  is,  in  truth,  far  more  of  a  King  than 
either  his  Italian  or  his  Teutonic  parallel.  His  claim 
to  his  throne  might  satisfy  a  Court  divine  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First,  He  is  no  mere  chief,  no  mere 
magistrate,  either  chosen  by  the  people  or  responsible 
to  the  people ;  the  mortal  King  on  earth  is  the  living 
image  of  the  immoi-tal  King  on  Olympos.  He  is  at 
once  his  child  and    bis   representative  among  men. 
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The  Homeric  King  is  Zeus-born  and  Zeus-nourished ; 
4ie  comes  of  the  divine  stock,  and  he  rules  by  the 
divine  commission.  The  sceptre  which  he  wields  is 
the  gift  of  the  God  from  whom  alone  he  holds  his 
right  to  wield  it.  That  sceptre  passes  on  from  father 
to  son  by  a  right  as  strictly  hereditary  as  the  sceptre 
of  David  or  of  Hugh  Capet  ( 1 2).  The  succession  may 
be  disturbed  by  foreign  conquest  or,  more  rarely,  by 
domestic  revolution;  but  no  Comitia,  no  Gemot,  was 
ever  held  in  any  Hellenic  city,  to  decide,  by  an  ordi- 
nary process  of  the  law,  who  should  be  placed  by  the 
will  of  the  people  upon  a  vacant  throne  (13).  The 
divine  origin,  the  divine  authority,  of  the  Kings  of 
heroic  Greece,  stand  out  in  strange  contrast  with  the 
narrow  extent  of  their  territory,  with  the  narrow  range 
of  their  powers,  and  with  the  unpretending  simplicity 
^pf  their  manner  of  life.  The  King,  Zeus-born  and 
Zeus-nourished  as  he  is,  does  not  rule  by  his  own  will. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  state  of  things  too  early  to 
Bpeak  of  law  and  constitution,  but  the  King  can  rule 
only  according  to  the  customs  and  traditions  of  his 
people  (14).  He  can  rule  only  by  the  help  of  his 
Council  of  Elders  and  with  the  good  will  of  the  general 
Assembly  of  his  whole  folk.  Nothing  of  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  either  of  modern  or  of  Eastern 
kingship  surrounds  him.  His  house  is  accessible  to 
.ftll;   his  personal  life  is  spent  in  the  same  way,  at 
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once  simple  and  public,  as  the  life  of  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Commonwealth.  Divine  as  he  is,  no  wide 
barrier  parts  him  off  from  the  other  chiefs  of  his 
people.  He  is  perhaps  only  one  among  many 
bearers  of  the  kingly  title.  Even  within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  Ithak^,  there  were  many  Kings 
besides  the  divine  Odysseus  (15).  We  have  the 
picture  of  this  form  of  government  only  in  a  legendary 
and  poetical  shape  ;  but  of  the  reality  of  the 
Btate  of  things  described  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
and  among  them  of  the  real  existence  of  the 
lieroic  kingship,  I  at  least  have  never  entertained 
a  doubt. 

From  Greece  we  will  turn  to  Italy.  We  have 
there  no  Homer  to  set  before  us  a  living  picture  of 
the  earliest  civiKzed  times  of  the  country,  but  we 
have  the  universal  tradition  of  all  time  that  there 
had  been  Kings  both  in  Rome  and  in  other  Italian 
cities,  although,  in  the  historical  days  of  Rome, 
kingly  rule  had,  both  at  Rome  and  in  other  Italian 
cities,  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  And  here  I  will 
bring  in  another  argument,  in  case  any  sceptic 
should  be  fotmd  daring  enough  to  hint  that  the 
existence  of  Kings,  whether  at  Rome  or  at  Athens, 
rests  so  wholly  on  the  evidence  of  poetry  and 
legend  that  it  cannot  be  made  a  matter  of  serious 
political  argument  or  comparison.     To  discuss  the 
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^ne  of  the  sonroes  either  of  old  Greek  or  of  old 
Italian  histoiy  would  cany  me  too  &r  away  from 
my  snbject;  but  the  existence  both  of  the  early 
Hellenic  and  the  early  Italian  kingship  can  be 
proved  by  a  line  of  argument  almost  stronger  than 
contemporary  evidence  itself.  The  existence  of  the 
early  kingship  can  be  proved  by  the  argument  firom 
survivals,  from  the  traces  which  it  left  behind  among 
the  institutions  of  later  times.  Had  Rome  never 
had  Kings,  the  names  Interrex  and  Inierregnwn 
could  never  have  been  found  among  her  republican 
institutions  down  to  the  last  days  of  the  Common* 
wealth.  No  one  would  ever  have  given  the  name  of 
Interregnum  to  the  time  which  sometimes  came 
between  two  consulships — no  one  would  ever  have 
given  the  name  of  Interrex  to  the  magistrate  who 
held  the  chief  power  during  such  an  occasional 
vacancy — unless  there  had  been  a  time  when  the 
Interregnum  had  been  the  time,  not  between  the 
terms  of  office  of  two  Consuls,  but  between  the  reigns 
of  two  Kings,  unless  there  had  been  a  time  when  the 
Interrex  really  was,  as  his  name  implies,  the  magis- 
trate who  was  to  preside  at  the  election,  not  of 
Consuls,  but  of  a  King  (i6).  These  names  would  of 
themselves  be  enough,  in  the  absence  of  history  or 
tradition,  to  prove  that  Borne  once  had  Kings. 
And  we  may  add  that  they  prove,  not  only  that 
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Rome  once  had  Kings,  but  that  those  Kings  were 
elective  and  not  hereditary.  So  again,  the  fact  that 
the  title  of  King  still  remained  at  Rome  as  the  style 
of  one  of  the  priests  of  the  national  religion  proves 
that  there  once  had  been  Kings  who  more  truly 
deserved  the  name.  There  could  never  have  been  a 
Rex  sacrijiculus  unless  he  had  been  a  survival  of  a 
real  Bbj:  (17).  No  one  would  have  given  the  kingly 
name  to  a  petty  priestly  functionary,  unless  the 
received  legend  had  been  true.  That  title  shows 
of  itself  there  once  had  been  Kings  who  were  judges 
and  rulers  and  generals,  as  well  as  priests.  It  shows 
that  their  civil  and  military  fimctions  had  been 
transferred  to  others,  while  some  religious  motive 
made  it  needful  that  there  should  still  be  one  who 
bore  the  title  of  King,  in  order  to  do  those  priestly 
acts  which  a  King  alone  could  do.  We  may  be 
sure  that,  however  meaningless  a  name  may  become, 
it  is  never  meaningless  in  its  first  use,  and  that  the 
words  Interregnum,  Interred,  and  Rex  sacrijiculus, 
could  never  have  been  found  except  in  a  state  which 
liad  once  been  governed  by  Kings.  These  survivals 
of  kingship  under  the  Commonwealth  prove  that 
there  had  been  an  earlier  time  of  real  kingship,  just 
as  the  phantom  Consuls  and  Tribunes  under  the 
Empire  would  of  themselves  be  enough  to  prove  that 
Consuls  and  Tribunes  had  once  been  active  powers  in 
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the  State  (i8).  Had  we  no  record  of  the  deeds  of 
either  Caesar^  the  Fasti  alone  would  teach  us  that 
the  Empire  had  grown  ont  of  an  earlier  common- 
wealth. So  in  Greece,  the  Spartan  Kings  were 
something  more  than  sorvivals;  they  held  the 
Idnglj  office  itself,  greatly  shorn  of  its  ancient 
powers,  but  keeping  up  all  its  ancient  religious 
sanctity  (19).  Still  they  are  survivals  so  far  as  this. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Spartan  kingship,  as 
we  see  it  in  the  historic  times,  could  ever  have  been 
devised  as  a  new  thing ;  the  existence  of  Kings  with 
such  small  powers  shows  of  itself  that  there  had  once 
been  Kings  with  greater  powers.  But  besides  the 
Kings  of  Sparta,  there  was  a  King  at  Argos  as  late  as 
the  Persian  War.  We  know  nothing  as  to  the  exact 
extent  of  his  powers,  and  we  may  suspect  that  his 
kingship  had  been  greatly  cut  down  from  the  kingship 
of  Diom^ds  and  TSmenos.  Still,  as  he  is  put  on  a 
level  with  the  Spartan  Kings,  it  may  seem  that  he 
still  retained  the  functions  of  general  (20).  And  at 
Athens  we  have  in  the  Eang  Archon,  the  /SaaiXeu^  of 
the  days  of  the  democracy,  the  exact  parallel  to  the 
Eex  sacrijiculus  at  Bome  (21).  No  people  would  have 
given  the  title  of  King  to  a  magistrate  appointed 
by  lot  for  a  single  year,  if  it  had  not  once  been  ruled 
by  real  Kings — if  there  had  not  been  functions 
which,  it  was  held,  could  be  rightly  done  by  no  one 
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but  a  King,  and  which,  the  nominal  King  of  later 
times  was  appointed  in  order  to  discharge. 

The  existence  of  kingship  then  in  the  early  days 
both  of  Greece  and  of  Italy  may  be  set  down  as  an 
undoubted  fact.  But  Buch  light  as  we  have  seta  be- 
fore us  the  old  Italian  kingship  as  something  widely 
differing  from  the  kingship  of  the  heroic  days  of 
Greece.  The  difference  is,  no  doubt,  partly  owing  to 
the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  nations, 
partly  to  the  different  nature  of  the  evidence  from 
which  we  have  to  learn  anything  about  their  early 
polity.  And  again,  the  difference  in  the  nature  of 
our  evidence  is,  in  some  degree  at  least,  owing  to  the 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  nations.  In 
Italy  we  have  do  Homer ;  we  have  not  even  BUch 
approaches  to  a  Homer  as  we  have  among  our  own 
forefathers  and  kinsfolk ;  but  it  is  doubtless  owing 
to  the  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Italian 
character  that  we  have  no  Italian  Homer.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  if  an  old  Achaian  King  comes  before 
us  surrounded  by  a  poetic  halo,  while  the  Roman 
King  seems  a  person  almost  as  prosaic  and  matter-of- 
fact  as  the  Consul  who  follows  after  him.  A  de- 
sperate attempt  to  transfer  Greek  ideas  into  Latium 
may  call  Romulus  the  son  of  a  God  and  Numa  the 
husband  of  a  Goddess  (2a)  ;  but  the  constitution- 
making  of  Ancus  and  of  Servius  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
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everyday  life,  of  eveijday  truth  and  fiedfishood,  as  the 
eonstitution-makiiig  of  licimns  or  of  Sulla  (23).  Bat 
OD  one  point  tradition  cannot  well  have  gone  astray, 
and  on  that  point  we  have  seen  that  the  unerring 
argument  firom  survivals  steps  in  to  confirm  the 
tradition.  The  Greek  kingship  was  hereditary ;  the 
Italian,  at  all  events  the  Koman,  kingship  was  elec- 
tive. The  Eoman  kingship  was  not  confined  to  any 
divine  race ;  it  was  not  even  confined  to  the  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth ;  it  was  open  to  the  stranger,  to 
the  captive,  perhaps  even  to  the  slave  (24).  Such 
a  system  might  in  practice  give  Rome  much  better 
Kings,  but  it  swept  away  all  the  mystery  and  divinity 
of  kingship.  A  Soman  King  might  be  the  wor- 
shipper, the  favourite,  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus ; 
but  he  was  not  his  child.  Ancus  and  Servius  might 
be  Jove-nourished,  as  well  as  Agamemnon  and 
Achilleus ;  but  they  were  not  Jove-bom.  It  may  be 
that  we  see  the  Koman  kingship  only  in  a  later  form. 
It  may  be  that  an  earlier  hereditary  kingship  had 
gone  before  it,  and  that  the  elective  kingship  of  our 
traditions  was  only  a  step  in  that  course  the  next  step 
in  which  exchanged  elective  Kings  for  Consuls.  But 
it  is  just  as  likely  that  the  two  modes  of  succession, 
the  hereditary  and  the  elective,  stood,  each  alone  in 
its  purity,  in  the  old  Achaian  and  in  the  old  Italian 
polity,  while  in  the  old  Teutonic  polity  we  find  the 


mingUng^  together  of  the  two.  At  all  events,  it  is 
a  thing  to  be  noted  that,  in  a  Commonwealth  like 
Rome,  where  family  traditions,  family  influences,  and 
family  character  play  eo  great  a  part,  there  should 
have  been  no  one  among  the  proudest  patricians 
who  dared  to  claim  a  descent  from  the  first  founder 
of  the  city  (25). 

Now  the  great  distinction  between  the  history  of 
kingship  in  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  and  its  his- 
tory among  the  Teutonic  nations  lies  in  this  :  the 
Teutonic  kingship  went  on  and  flourished,  and  grew 
into  the  kingship  of  modem  Europe,  while  the 
Greek  and  Italian  kingship  for  the  most  part  died 
out,  and  left  only  survivals  such  as  those  which  I 
have  just  been  speaking  of.  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
was  the  necessary  fate  of  kingship,  when  the  kingdom, 
was  confined  to  a  single  city.  The  tendencies  of  a 
city  community  are  essentially  republican.  They 
may  be  aristocratic  or  they  may  be  democratic,  but 
in  either  case  they  are  opposed  to  the  government  of 
a  single  person  for  life.  The  awe  and  m^'stery  of 
kingship  are  out  of  place  when  a  King  goes  in  and 
out  before  the  eyes  of  all  his  subjects,  as  the  King  of  a 
single  city  must  do.  At  Rome,  where  the  King  had  less 
divinity  about  him,  tlie  change  from  Kings  to  Consuls 
was  a  mere  constitutional  change;  it  was  hardly 
so  great  a  change  as  when  the  exclusive  patrician 
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ircci  >iTni.  lie 
:  h  'wifcs  ceradnlv  moire 
graduaL  In  SjoraL  1i>e  mosi  ccoserrmd ve  c:  Gi>eek 
SiateEy  kingaup  alwskX?  v^eni  cm.  The  jower  of  the 
King  Tnighi  be  lessened ;  he  migiii  oease  to  h^  ibe 
real  head  of  i}>e  saxe ;  be  migbi  be  provided  wiib  a 
oolleagoe,  and  might  be  made  psspon^ible  to  otber 
f  lowen  in  tbe  Commonweahh ;  bm  tbe  kingship  of 
the  sons  of  Herakles  was  something  too  holy  to  b^ 
utterly  swept  away.  Small  as  might  be  his  i>Hd 
powers^  tbe  Eang,  living  or  dead,  was  tbe  object  of  a 
reverence  which  was  shared  bv  no  mere  elective 
magistrate ;  and  bitter  was  the  tamit  when  the  deposed 
King,  who  had  sank  to  the  discharge  of  some  lowlier 
function,  was  asked  by  his  former  colleagne  liow  it 
felt  to  be  a  magistrate  after  being  a  King  (26).  Thus 
the  Herakleid  kingship  lived  on,  and,  living  on,  it  >viui 
able  in  the  last  days  of  Sparta  to  win  back  its  ancient 
powers,  and  the  last  Kleomen^s  could  stand  forth  in 
the  eyes  of  Hellas  as  a  King  indeed  (27).  Even  in  the 
less  conservative  Athens  kingship  died  out  but  slowly. 
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and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  cause  wbicb  tra- 
dition gives  for  the  abolition  of  kingship  at  Athens 
is  exactly  the  opposite  to  that  which  tradition  gives 
as  the  cause  for  its  abolition  at  Rome.  The  Athe- 
nians decreed  that  they  would  have  no  moie  Kings 
becauee  Kodros  was  so  good ;  the  Romans  decreed 
that  they  would  have  no  more  Kings  because  Tar- 
quinius  was  so  evil  (28).  In  the  former  reason, 
whether  it  be  historical  or  not,  we  can  see  a  sign 
of  that  religious  reverence  which  belonged  to  kingship 
in  Greece,  but  which  did  not  belong  to  it  at  Rome. 
The  Athenian  tradition  went  on  to  say  that  the  first 
change  still  left  the  supreme  power  held  for  life  by 
a  member  of  the  ancient  kingly  family.  But  the 
Ajchon  was  now  responsible ;  he  was  doubtless  also 
elective ;  he  was  chosen,  like  our  own  ancient  Kings, 
from  a  single  royal  family.  Next,  the  post  was  held 
for  ten  years  only,  hut  it  was  still  confined  to  members 
of  the  same  house  (29).  It  was  not  till  the  rule  of 
a  single  person  was  abolished,  till  a  board  of  nine 
Archons  took  the  place  of  one,  that  other  families 
were  allowed  to  share  the  supreme  dignity  with 
the  house  of  Kodros.  And,  wlien  wo  remember  that 
one  of  these  nine  elective  magistrates  still  held  a 
nominal  kingship,  we  may  believe  that  the  title  of 
^aaiXeu?  had  all  along  gone  on,  in  some  secondary 
way,  alongside  of  the  vaguer  name  of  a/^wc  (30) .  The 
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rert  of  Atheni^  Hstory  eo-rfsta  in  .  aerie,  of 
•changes  by  which  the  powers  of  the  Archons  were 
gradually  transferred  to  other  bodies  in  the  State,  to 
the  popular  assembly,  to  the  popular  courts  of  justice, 
to  the  magistracy  of  the  Ten  Generals  (31).  The 
Archonship,  the  vestige  of  ancient  kingship,  might 
he  cut  down  to  a  shadow ;  but  it  was  too  holy  a  thing 
to  be  altogether  swept  away.  It  lived  on  through 
all  changes^  till  at  last,  when  it  was  a  shadow  indeed, 
it  was  again  for  a  moment  united  with  more  than 
kingly  power.  There  came  a  time  when  Hadrian, 
Imperator  and  Augustus  of  Home  and  of  the 
world,  did  not  deem  it  beneath  him  to  be  also,  for 
a  single  year,  the  Archon  by  whose  name  that 
year  was  marked  in  the  annals  of  the  democracy  of 
Athens  (32). 

The  Eoman  kingship  fared  otherwise.  The  re- 
volution which  swept  away  the  thing  itself  swept  it 
away  far  more  thoroughly.  There  were  no  such 
gradual  stages  to  break  the  fall  of  the  elective  king- 
ship of  Rome  as  broke  the  fall  of  the  hereditary 
kingship  of  Athens.  It  is  a  mere  conjecture  that  a 
special  right  to  a  share  in  the  chief  magistracy  was 
for  a  moment  reserved  to  the  house  of  the  fallen 
King  (33).  At  all  events,  Rome  had  nothing  an- 
swering to  the  archonship  for  life  or  for  ten  years. 
Into  the  place  of  the  King  chosen  for  life  there  at 
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once  stepped  the  two  Gonsiilsy  or  rather  Prstdrs, 
chosen  for  a  aingle  year.  But  the  point  is  that  the 
Consols  did  step  into  the  place  of  the  King,  and  that 
they  kept  it.  Where  kingship  had  nothing  spedallj 
divine  about  it,  where  kingly  government  was  put  an 
end  to,  not  because  of  the  virtues^  but  because  of  the 
crimes  of  the  King,  there  was  no  need  to  deal  very 
tenderly  with  the  kingly  house  or  with  the  kingly 
office.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  not  at 
Rome  any  such  wish  as  there  was  at  Athens  to  do 
away  with  the  kingly  power.  At  Athens  the  archon- 
ship  went  on,  but  its  duties  were  gradually  cut  down 
to  a  routine  of  religious  and  lesser  judicial  functions. 
The  Archons  neither  commanded  the  annies  of  the 
State  nor  presided  in  its  Assemblies.  The  Polemarch^ 
with  his  warlike  title,  became  as  mere  a  survival  as 
the  fiaaiKeu^  with  his  kingly  title  (34).  But  at  Rome 
the  kingly  power  remained ;  it  was  indeed  put  into 
commission^  but  nothing  was  taken  away  from  its 
authority,  and  not  much  from  its  dignity.  On 
great  emergencies,  the  single  kingship  rose  again  for 
a  six  months'  space  in  the  person  of  the  Dictator ; 
Praetors,  Censors,  Curule  -^diles,  arose  by  the  side 
of  the  Consuls :  as  all  shared  somewhat  of  kingly 
power,  so  all  shared  somewhat  of  kingly  worship. 
Magistrates  who  still  bore  about  them  such  badges 
of  dignity  as 
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*The  purple  gown. 
The  USB  and  the  comle  chair,  the  car  and  knrel  crown ;  * 

magistrates  who  presided  in  the  assemblies  of  Senate 
and  People  (35),  and  who  commanded  the  armies  of 
the  conmionwealth  with  all  the  anthoritj  of  the 
ancient  Kings,  point  to  a  far  different  state  of  feeling 
from  that  which  was  ever  lessening  the  power  of  the 
Athenian  Archons.  Athens  and  Rome  alike  abolished 
the  kingly  title  and  office,  bnt  at  Athens  the  kingly 
power  was  abolished  as  well  as  the  kingly  office; 
at  Rome  the  kingly  power  went  on,  held  for  short 
terms,  and  divided  among  many  holders,  bnt  still 
never  wholly  swept  away.  And  mark  the  conse- 
quence. In  Greece  the  kingly  power,  and  more  than 
the  kingly  power,  came  back  again  in  many  of 
her  cities  nnder  the  form  of  the  tyranny.  Bnt  the 
tyranny  was  ever  unlawful ;  the  definition  of  the 
Tyrant  is  that  he  held  kingly  power  in  a  Common- 
wealth where  there  was  no  King  by  law.  But  just 
as  at  Sparta  the  lingering  on  of  a  nominal  kingship 
made  Kleomenes  able  to  change  the  shadow  into 
a  reality,  so  at  Rome  it  was  found  that  the  great 
powers  with  which  the  magistrates  of  the  common- 
wealth were  clothed  opened  the  way  for  bringing 
back  the  rule  of  one  under  another  form.  Had  the 
same  man  at  Athens  been  at  once  Archon,  General, 
and  Prytanis,  he  would  still  have  been  far  from  being 
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King  or  Tyrant ;  but  at  Rome,  when  all  the  great 
powers  of  the  State  were  gathered  together  in  th& 
hands  of  a  single  man,  it  was  found  that  their  union 
made  an  Emperor. 

The  heroic  kingship  then  died  out  in  Greece,  and 
in  Italy  too,  if  it  ever  existed  there  in  its  strictly 
heroic  form.  But  it  is  well  to  mark  that  it  went  on 
in  those  kindred  and  neighbouring  lands  which  had 
so  much  in  common  with  Greece,  but  in  which  the 
fully-developed  system  of  Greek  city  life  was  never 
established.  The  Macedonians,  and  the  people  of 
the  land  vaguely  called  Epeiros,  the  Molossians, 
Chaonians,  and  Thesprotians,  are  best  looked  on  as 
undeveloped  Hellenes,  as  Greeks  among  whom  the 
tribe  never  altogether  gave  way  to  the  city.  Among^ 
thejn  then  the  ancient  kingship  went  on  in  the 
historic  times.  But  we  may  see  how,  as  they  came 
more  and  more  within  the  range  of  directly  Hellenic 
influences,  they  gradually  approached  to  Hellenic 
political  life.  This  might  have  happened  in  Mace- 
donia, if  her  great  Elings  had  thought  it  enough  to 
become  the  pupils  of  Greece,  instead  of  becoming  at 
once  her  pupils  and  her  conquerors.  In  Epeiros  it 
did  happen.  By  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
kingship  had  been  done  away  with  both  in  Chaonia 
and  in  Thesprotia.  Chaonia  indeed  was  passing 
through  a  stage  through  which  Athens  and  other 
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Greek  states  had  passed.  She  chose  two  annual  chief 
magistrates ;  but  she  chose  them  out  of  a  single 
ruling  house  {;i6).  Among  the  Molossians  kingship 
lived  on,  but  it  lived  on  to  supply,  in  the  Epeirote 
Alexander  and  the  more  famous  Pyrrhos,  Hellenic 
champions  against  the  Barbarians  of  the  West,  But 
in  the  end  kingship  was  swept  away  there  also,  and 
in  the  latest  days  of  Grecian  freedom,  Epeiros,  now 
fully  acknowledged  as  a  Greek  State,  holds  an 
honourable  place  among  the  Federal  Commonwealths 
of  Hellas  (37).  Such  a  national  promotion  was  well 
deserved  by  a  nation  among  whom  King  and  people 
met  face  to  face,  where  the  King  swore  to  obey  the 
laws,  and  where  the  people  swore  to  preserve  the 
kingdom  to  him  as  long  as  he  obeyed  them.  In 
Macedonia  itself,  the  kingly  power  was  kept  within 
bounds,  if  not  by  so  well-balanced  a  constitution  as 
this,  yet  at  least  by  the  frequent  gathering,  whether 
at  set  times  or  only  when  occasion  called  for  them,  of 
armed  assemblies  of  the  Macedonian  people  (38).  But 
a  Macedonian  republic  was  unheard  of,  till  it  suited 
the  crooked  policy  of  Rome  to  part  out  the  conquered 
kingdom  into  four  dependent  Commonwealths  (39),. 
But  long  before  that  time,  Macedonian  Kings  in  other 
lands  had  set  themselves  free  from  the  fetters  of 
Macedonian  kingship,  and  indeed  from  most  of  the 
restraints  of    European    life.      In  the  Macedonian 
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kingdoms  of  Asia  and  Egypt  we  see  the  old  limited 
kingship  of  the  house  of  Tdmenos  strangely  changed 
into  the  full  despotism  of  the  East,  and  yet  more 
strangely  allied  with  the  full  intellectual  culture  of 
Greece,  though,  save  here  and  there  in  an  out- 
lying colony  (40),  without  any  trace  of  her  political 
freedom.  But,  before  Ptolemies  and  Seleukids  had 
founded  their  lesser  thrones,  an  union  of  functions 
no  less  incongruous  had  been  seen  in  the  person 
of  him  of  whose  dominion  they  were  glad  to 
part  out  the  fragments.  Strange  indeed  was  the 
mixture  of  powers  which  Alexander  held  when  he 
was  at  once  King  of  Kings  on  the  throne  of  Cyrus, 
lawful  King  of  the  free  people  of  Macedonia,  and 
elective  chief  of  the  Hellenic  confederacy  by  the  vote 
of  the  Corinthian  Synod  (41). 

Another  union  of  functions  no  less  strange  arose 
in  after  times,  which  leads  us,  in  this  enquiry  into 
the  forms  of  early  Aryan  kingship,  from  one  main 
branch  of  our  subject  to  another.  The  partition  of 
the  ancient  powers  of  the  Roman  Kings  had  formed 
the  various  magistracies  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth. 
They  formed  a  strong  and  dignified  Executive,  along- 
side of  which  Senate  and  People  alike  could  hold  their 
fitting  place.  In  after  days,  when  Senate  and  People 
alike  had  shown  themselves  unworthy  to  rule,  the 
union  of  the  various  powers  of  the  State  in  a  single 
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band  again  brought  back  a  monarchy,  though  a 
monarchy  now  no  longer  constitutional,  but  despotic. 
Csesar,  Father  of  his  Country,  High  Pontiff  of  the 
Gods,  Consul  of  the  Commonwealth,  Prince  of  the 
Senate,  Imperator  of  the  Army,  and  himself  wielding 
also  that  Tribnnitian  power  which  was  meant  to  be 
the  check  on  all  the  other  powers,  was,  in  truth, 
master  of  Rome  and  of  the  world  (42).  By  his  side 
the  old  magistracies  went  on  as  shadows,  and  the 
Imperial  Consul  himself  deigned  to  take  one  of  his 
own  subjects  as  his  colleague  In  that  temporary 
dignity  (43).  That  dignity  lingered  on,  till  at  last 
it  was  again  by  chance  united  with  something  of 
power  and    honour;    and    the    consulships  of 

fodoric  (44),  of  Boetius  (45),  of  Belisarius  (46), 
may  at  least  count  for  more  than  the  Athenian 
archonehip  of  Hadrian  and  the  Athenian  general- 
ship of  Constantine  (47)-  And  the  master  of  Rome 
and  of  the  world  could  still  say,  like  Julius  himself, 
"  I  am  C^sar,  not  King"  (48).  He  might  be  ^aaiXevt 
in  the  tongue  of  his  Greek  subjects  (49)  ;  lie  might 
clothe  himself  with  the  robes  and  diadem  of  Eastern 
ihjp  (50) ;  even  in  his  own  city  his  dominion 
be  regnum  (51),  his  house  might  be  regia  (52), 

wife  might  he  regina  (53),  but  he  ^himself  never 
■ed  to  call  himself,  no  flatterer  ever  dared  to  call 
by  the  forbidden  and  dreaded  title  of  Eex  (54). 


1 62  Kingship  not  Immemorial  [Lkct. 

Since  the  Regifugium  of  the  Tarquins,  Borne  never 
had  a  King,  tiU  a  King  came   to  her  from  quite 
another  stock  and  in  quite  another  guise.     Step  by 
step,  she  took  Kings  of  Teutonic  race  within  the  pale 
of  her  honours;  she  had  Alaric  to  her  general  (55); 
she  had  Chlodwig  to  her  Consul ;  she  had  Pippin  to 
her  Patrician  (56) ;  till  at  last  the  spell  of  spells  was 
broken,   and  she  had   Charles    to   her    Caesar   and- 
Augustus,     The  Imperial  style  of  Rome   and  th^'^ 
kingly  style  of  Germany  were  joined  in  the  bandit 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  the  King  of  the^ 
Franks  and  Lombards,     Still  Rome  herself  had  not 
yet  a  King ;  it  was  a  later  stage  still  which  joined 
into  one  style  the  powers  which  were  yet  distinct 
in  the  same  hands,  and  which  gave  the  world  that 
long  line  of  Reges  Romanorum  which  reaches  from 
Henry  of  Franconia  to  Joseph  of  Austria,  and  which 
there  may  still  be  some  living  who  remember  (57). 
The  Empire  of  Rome  and  the  Kingship  of  Germany 
were  now  fairly  merged  in  one ;  we  have  traced  the 
one  to  its  ending ;  we  must  now  trace  the  other  from 
its  beginning. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer,  both  from  the  description 
given  by  Tacitus  and  from  the  narrative  in  our  own 
English  Chronicles,  that  kingship,  in  the  distinctive 
sense,  was  not  universal,  and  therefore  we  may  safely 
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infer  not  immemorial,  among  the  Teutonic  nations. 
He  distinguishes  those  tribes  which  had  Kings  from 
those  which  had  none,  and  he  distinctly  marks  one 
most  important  difference  between  Kings  and  lesser 
chieftains :  the  Brings  were  chosen  for  their  nobility, 
the  leaser  chieftains,  the  duces  or  prindpeSj  for  their 
personal  merit  (58).  We  here  see  plainly  enough  the 
practice  as  to  the  appointment  of  Kings  which  was 
universal  among  all  the  Teutonic,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  among  the  Slavonic  nations  also,  and  which 
seems  the  most  natural  in  an  early  state  of  society. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  no  strict  law  of  hereditary 
succession ;  on  the  other  hand  the  kingly  office  is  not 
put  up  to  indiscriminate  competition  among  the  whole 
nation.  As  at  Rome,  the  people  have  a  voice  in 
choosing  their  ruler,  but  as  in  Greece,  the  King 
must  come  of  a  special  and  a  divine  stock ;  the  ruler 
of  men  must  be  the  child  of  the  ruler  of  the  Gods ; 
the  patriarch  to  whom  he  traces  up  his  pedigi'ee  must 
be  no  other  than  Woden  himself  (59).  Thus  far  our 
Others  felt  with  the  Achaians  of  the  days  of  Homer. 
But  they  felt  too  with  the  practical  mind  of  the 
Roman,  that  the  rule  of  men  could  not  be  safely 
trusted  to  the  chances  of  mere  hereditary  succession ; 
tlie  sentiment  of  kingly  descent  was  satisfied  if  the 
King  came  of  the  divine  stock,  while  some  degree  of 
fitness  for  his  office  was  secured  by  a  free  choice 
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among  those  in  whose  veins  the  sacred  blood  of 
Woden  flowed.  The  King  was  the  noblest  among 
the  noble  ;  he  was,  as  bis  name  spealis,  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  L'in ;  he  was  the  leader  of  the  nation, 
the  choice  of  the  nation,  the  nation,  as  it  were,  itself 
incarnate  in  the  person  of  a  single  man.  Kingship 
was  an  office ;  it  was  an  office  which,  like  any  other 
office,  the  nation  gave  and  the  nation  could  take 
away  (60).  But  it  was  something  more  than  an 
office ;  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  chosen  house  which 
extended  itself  beyond  the  actual  holder  of  the 
office  to  all  the  members  of  the  cynecyn,  the  stock  of 
stocks,  the  stock  from  which  alone  Kings  could  be  I 
chosen,  and  of  which  every  member  was  in  some  sort 
kingly  (61).  A  kingship  which  was  hedged  in  by 
such  divinity  as  this  might  seem  as  if  it  must  have 
been  in  the  strictest  sense  immemorial,  as  if  it  would 
be  wholly  impossible  to  fix  the  time  or  the  cause  of 
its  beginning ;  and  yet,  as  I  just  before  said,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Teutonic  kingship,  as  a  form  of 
government,  was  not  immemorial.  In  the  days  of 
Tacitus,  kingship  was  still  the  exception  among  the 
German  nations,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  among 
one  great  division  of  the  German  people  kingship 
remained  unknown  till  national  independence  came 
to  an  end.  The  Old-Saxons  never  had  Kings  till 
they  had  to  aclmowledge  one  who  was  King  of  the 
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Franks  and  Lombards  also  (62).  And  among  the 
Saxons  who  crossed  over  the  sea  to  Britain,  as  well 
as  among  their  Anglian  and  Jutish  fellows,  king- 
ship was  unknown  till  after  they  were  firmly 
established  on  British  ground  (63).  Mighty  and 
worshipful  as  was  the  Teutonic  King,  clothed  as  he 
was  with  the  mysterious  holiness  of  a  child  of  the 
Gods,  he  and  his  office  were  still,  in  some  sort, 
novelties.  There  had  been  a  time  when  kingship 
had  been  unknown ;  there  were  branches  of  the  race 
in  which  it  always  remained  unknown.  In  fact  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  wherever  a  Teutonic  King  is 
found,  his  kingship  had  displaced  an  earlier  govern- 
ment of  chiefe  who  bore  the  lowlier,  but  more  ancient, 
titles  of  Ealdormen  or  Heretogan. 

The  key  to  this  seeming  contradiction  would  seem 
to  be  found  in  this,  that  the  King  represents  the 
national  as  distinguished  from  the  tribal  stage  of 
political  developement.  The  lowlier  chiefs,  Ealdor- 
men or  Dukes,  were  the  chiefe  of  separate  tribes;  as 
the  union  of  tribes  grew  into  a  nation,  the  nation 
chose  a  King  as  the  chief  of  all.  They  chose  him 
perhaps  because  he  was  in  some  sort  a  King  already. 
Some  faint  signs  may  be  seen  in  our  glimpses  of 
the  days  of  our  earliest  fethers  which  look  as  if 
there  were  kingly  houses  before  there  was  such  a 
thing   as  kingly  government.     It  would  seem  that 


the  kingly  house,  the  cynecyn,  the  noblest  among  the 
noble,  the  house  which  most  truly  embodied  the 
whole  being  of  the  race,  was  called,  when  the  nation 
felt  the  need  of  a  common  chief,  to  take  its  place  at 
the  head  of  all.  The  house  which  was  already 
kingly  in  point  of  descent  became  kingly  in  point  of 
pohtical  power.  That  is  to  say,  kingship  is  the  rule 
of  the  noblest,  the  rule  of  those  who  spring  from  the 
cynccyii,  the  rule  of  the  cyn  itself  embodied  in  its 
highest  members.  In  this  way  we  may  say  that  the 
King  became  a  King  because  he  was  a  King  already. 
He  became  Rex,  because  he  was,  before  all  men, 
generosus ;  he  became  the  ruler  of  men,  because  he 
was  already  the  highest  among  them.  In  the  far-oif 
Sanscrit  a  kindred  line  of  thought  has  produced  a 
cognate  title,  and  we  see  in  the  distant  Gaimka  a 
closer  approach  in  name  to  our  own  K'nuj  than  in  the 
nearer  Rex  and  (SairiAeus  (64).  The  Teutonic  King 
reigned — rixode — over  his  rice,  his  regnuni;  but  he 
took  his  title,  not  from  his  office,  but  from  his 
dignity.  He  was  not  the  mere  iSw,  the  mere  ruler ; 
he  was  the  King,  the  chief  of  the  kin  on  earth,  the 
man  who  could  boast  of  kindred  with  the  powers  of 
Heaven. 

With  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  King's 
claim  to  reverence  as  the  child  of  the  Q-oda  came  to 
an  end.    The  pedigree  of  the  kingly  house  was  still 
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traced  up  to  Woden ;  but,  as  the  Cretans  showed  the 
tomb  of  Zeus,  so  it  was  now  found  out  that  Woden 
had  been  only  a  mortal  man,  the  descendant  of  Noah 
and  Adam  in  such  and  such  a  degree  (65).  But 
the  King  must  still  have  a  sacred  character  of  some 
kind  about  him.  The  Hebrew  rite  of  anointing  had 
come  into  use  as  the  inauguration  ceremony  of  the 
Emperors,  and  from  them  it  was  extended  to  Kings 
of  lower  degree.  The  King's  commission  was 
still  divine ;  but  its  divinity  no  longer  consisted  in 
descent  from  the  &lse  God  of  the  heathen ;  it  was 
divine,  because  it  was  bestowed  with  ecclesiastical 
rites  by  the  highest  ministers  of  the  Church  within 
his  kingdom.  Now,  how  far  did  this  change  affect 
the  real  nature  and  extent  of  the  kingly  power  ?  It 
swept  away  one  form  of  mystery  and  sanctity,  but  it 
put  another  form  in  ite  stead.  We  might  perhaps 
say  that  it  swept  away  the  sanctity  of  the  race,  while 
it  increased  the  sanctity  of  the  person.  Of  all 
doctrines  the  most  opposed  to  any  kind  of  Christian 
te«hmg  i,  that  .^«>^  aj  exotaive  virtue, 
which  i^knowMge,  any  exohsive  pririlege.  in  parti: 
cular  races  or  families.  In  a  Christian  commonwealth, 
the  law  may  decree  hereditary  succession,  whether  to 
the  Crown  or  to  anything  else ;  but  the  law  decrees  it 
simply  because  such  hereditary  succession  is  deemed  to 
work  for  the  common  good,  not  because  there  is  any 
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inherent  excellence  in  this  or  that  particular  line.    | 
Christianity  has  had  to  struggle  with  exclusive  pre- 
judices of  this  kind,  just    as  it  has  had  to  struggle 
with    the    world-wide    sin    of   slavery,   itself  only 
another  outgrowth  of  the    same    exclusive    feeling. 
Under    Christian  induences,  the  sentiment  of  birth 
may  remain  as  a  sentiment ;  it  may  remain  in  the 
form  of  political  institutions,  whether  we  deem  them 
good  or  bad ;  but  its  inherent  sanctity  passes  away. 
When  ^thelberht   plunged  beneath  the  waters  of 
baptism,  his  special  privileges,  his  special  sanctity,  as 
a  son  of  Woden  were  washed  away  for  ever.     The 
sanctity   of  the   Christian    King,    the   Anointed    oi 
the  Lord,  was   of  another  kind ;  it  was  a  sanctity 
of  person  and  office,  not  of  descent.     Tlie  King  was 
admitted  to  share  somewhat  of  the  official  holiness 
of  the    priest   and  the    Bishop.     But   that   holiness 
was  purely  official ;  it  was  a  holiness  bestowed  and     , 
measured  according  to  an  acknowledged  law  ;  it  was    ' 
bestowed  by  a  competent  authority,  and  by  a  com-  -j 
petent  authority   it  might  be    taken   away.      The    i 
change  from  the  son  of  Woden  to  the  Anointed  of    I 
the  Lord  clothed  the  King  with  even  higher  personal     j 
worship  than  he  had  held  before.     But  it  brought 
out  more  strongly  the  notion  that  the  King  held  an 
office,  a  trust,  bestowed  on  him  for  the  common  good    I 
of  tiis  people.     Christianity  therefore  made  it  easier 
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^  choose  freely  within  the  royal  house ;  it  made  it 
^^er,  in  case  of  need,  to  choose  beyond  the  bounds 
^J  the   royal   house;  it  made   it  easier,  in  case  of 
^eed,  to  remove  by  legal  form  a  King  who  had 
^lown  himself  unworthy  of  the  trust  which  the  law 
-bad  bestowed  on  him.     It  was  by  a  later  change 
^gain   that  the   King  gradually  changed  from  the 
ohief    of  the    people    into    the   lord    of  the   land, 
that  the   notion  of  oflSce  began   again  to  be   lost 
in  the  notion  of  possession,  and  that  the  kingdom 
began  to  be  looked  on  as  a  personal  estate,  which 
must,   like   any  other   estate,  pass  on  from   father 
to  son,   according  to  some  rule  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession   strictly    laid    down   beforehand.      A  strict 
law  of  hereditary   succession,  if  it  be    inconsistent 
^th  the  theory  of  popular  election  of  the  King,  is  no 
less  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  his  ecclesiastical 
consecration.      The    object    of    the    crowning  and 
anointing  is  to  make  a  man  full  King  who  up  to 
that    moment  is    at   most    only  King-elect.      But 
according  to  the  strict  doctrine  of  hereditary  right, 
the  King  is  full  King  already,  and    his  crowning 
and  anointing    sinks   into   a  mere  pageant,  empty 
or  edifying,  as  men  choose  to  look  upon  it. 

The  kingship  which  went  through  these  stages, 
heathen  and  Christian,  came  in,  as  1  have  already 
said,  gradually.     In  some  lands,  the  Heretofjan  or 
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Eald^jn-iivm^  the   IhjbX^^  PriMb.'-^pi.^^  Jiadixgy  SairojHi^f 
and  so  forth,  of  the  Larin  writers^  lon^  held  theif 
ground.     Even  the  smallest  kingdom  was  probabty 
formed  hx  the  union  of  seTeral  small  states  of  this 
kind.      For  this  process  we  mav  find  parallels  &r 
bevond  the  range  of  the  Teutonic  race  and  even  of 
the  Aryan  Esmiilir.     The  Old  Testament  history  sets 
before  us  the  many  Kings  of  Canaan,  reigning  each 
one  in  his  own  city,  much  like  the  Kings  of  heroic 
Greece.     But  it  also  sets  l^fore  us,  in  the  case  of 
Gibeon,  at  least  one  city  which,  though  not  ruled 
by  a  Ejng,  was  a  great  city,  as  one  of  the  royal 
cities   (66).     It    tells    us  how   there   were    Dukes 
of  Edom  before  there  were  Kings   (67) ;  and  the 
history  of  Israel  itself  shows,  perhaps  more  clearly 
than  any  other,  how  a  confederacy  of  kindred  tribes 
might   pass   into   an   united    nation,   and   how  the 
Judges    of  the    Hebrews,   like  the   Judges  of  the 
West-Goths,  might  pass  away  before  the  power  of 
a   single    King    over   the    whole    folk.      And   not 
only  were    there   Dukes,   Ealdormen,    and    Judges 
before  there  were  Kings,  but,  in  some  cases,  nations 
which   had   already  tried    kingly  government,   fell 
back  upon  the  earlier  rule  of  Dukes,  Ealdormen,  or 
Judges.     I  leave  -Egyptologers  to  say  what  amount 
of  liistorical   truth  there  may   be   in  the   tale   told 
us    by    Herodotus,    how    the    single    kingdom    of 
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;ypt   was     once    split   up   among     twelve    con- 
derate  Kings.    But  be  the  tale  true  or  false,  the 
-ate  of  things  which  it  describes  is  one  that  has 
ftveral   parallels  in  undoubted  history.     The  Lom- 
bards, after  experience  of  kingly  government  through 
'Several  reigns,  fell  back  upon   the  government  of 
separate    Dukes,    and,   according   to    one    account, 
the  same  thing  happened  among  ourselves  in  the 
WesfrSaxon  kingdom  (68).     This  process  must  be 
<li8tinguished  from  another,  which  has  something  in 
Common  with  it,  and  which  may  be  looked  on  as  a 
^ort  of  transition  between  the  government  of  separate 
I^ukes  or  Ealdormen  and  the  fully  established  mon- 
archy of  later  times.     In  the  view  which  we  have 
^^en  of  the   origin  and  nature  of  kingship,  it  is 
X^lain   that  kingship   does  not   imply   monarchy  in 
"^^lie  literal  sense.     Indeed  it  should  be  remembered 
'that,  in    days  when  the   meaning   of  words   was 
strictly  cared  for,  the  words  "  monarch  *'  and  "  mon- 
^irchy  **  were  never  applied  to  the  rule  of  ordinary 
Hjngs,     but    were     reserved     for     the     imiversal 
dominion   of  the    Emperor   (69).     Long   after  an 
imion   of  tribes  had  reached  a  feeling  of  national 
unity  so  strong  that  it  bore  a  common  name  and 
was  capable  of  something  like  common  action — a 
feeling  strong  enough  to  lead  them  to  forsake  the 
rule  of  mere  Dukes  or  Judges  for  that  of  Kings — ^it 


fctill  did  not  follow  that  there  should  he  only  one 
King  in  the  nation.  It  was  an  easy  result  from  the 
original  nature  of  Teutonic  kingship,  that,  where  the 
whole  house  was  kingly,  where  the  kingliness  of  the 
house  was  the  source  of  its  claim  to  rule,  it  should 
he  held  that  every  member  of  it  had  a  right  to  be 
kingly  in  office  as  well  as  in  birth.  Hence  came  the 
constant  subdiviaiou  of  a  kingdom  among  a  King's 
sons,  either  at  his  death  or  during  his  lifetime  — 
a  process  which  fills  up  nearly  the  whole  history  of 
Frankish  kingship  under  Merwings  and  Karlings 
alike.  Hence  too  the  constitution  of  the  West^ 
Saxon  kingdom  among  ourselves,  the  confederate 
principalities  each  ruled  by  an  Under-king  of  the 
kingly  house,  all  of  them  admitting  the  superiority 
of  the  head  King  of  the  whole  people.  The  notion 
of  a  Heptarchy  in  England  has  long  been  cast  to  the 
winds,  but,  had  men  chosen  to  talk  of  a  Pentarchy 
in  Wessex,  there  would  have  been  something  to  say 
for  the  name  (70).  So  again,  in  the  Scandinavian 
North,  in  almost  every  great  expedition  we  find 
mention  of  several  Kings  and  of  several  Earla — 
the  Earls  of  course  answering  to  English  Ealdor- 
men  or  Heretogan — joined  together  as  leaders  of 
a  confederate  host.  And  mark  that,  among  the 
invaders  who  fell  in  the  great  slaughter  of 
Brunanburh,  among  the    seven  Earls  and  the  five 
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Kings  who  stayed  to  feed  the  wolves  and  ravens 
of  Northumberland,  we  are  told  that  the  Bangs 
^^le  young ;  we  hear  nothing  of  the  age  of 
the  Earls.  Surely  this  is  another  form  of  the 
distinction  drawn  long  before  by  Tacitus.  The 
Kings  were  chosen  for  their  birth,  for  their  kingli- 
ness ;  they  might  therefore  well  be  young.  The  Earls, 
we  may  well  believe,  were  still  chosen  for  their  per- 
sonal strength  and  valour ;  they  therefore  might  well 
be  irifioyepopT€?j  senioreSj  Ealdormen,  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  words. 

In  all  this,  in  the  crowd  of  petty  Kings  who  were 
displaced  to  make  room  for  the  great  kingdoms  of 
later  times,  be  it  in  the  very  beginning  of  English 
kingship  under  Ida  in  Northumberland  or  in  its 
later  Northern  stage  under  the  fair-haired  Harold  of 
Norway  (71),  we  see  the  living  image  of  the  same 
state  of  things  as  we  see  in  the  many  Kings  within 
the  little  isle  of  Ithake,  or  in  that  other  royal  crowd 
whom  Odysseus  dealt  with  so  tenderly  in  the  hour 
of  trial  before  Ilios  (72).  But,  while  Greek  king- 
ship died  out  in  Greece  itself,  while  even  in  Mace- 
donia it  lived  on  only  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  the  kindred  Teutonic  kingship 
has  gone  on  and  flourished  down  to  our  own  times. 
It  has  gone  on  and  flourished  in  modern  Europe, 
while   it  died   out  in   old   Greece,  mainly  because 
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tribes  could  be  gathered  into  nations,  while 
could  not.  But  its  fate  in  different  European  lands  1 
has  been  widely  different.  In  all,  kingship  itself  Las  1 
been  more  or  less  affected  by  the  influences  which 
I  have  already  spoken  of  as  working  a  change  in 
its  original  Teutonic  character.  In  all  it  has  been 
affected  by  the  ecclesiastical  ideas  which  gather  round 
the  ecclesiastical  rite  of  consecration ;  in  all  it  has 
heen  affected  by  ideas  borrowed  from  the  Roman 
Civil  Law  ;  in  all  it  has  been  affected  by  feudal  and 
territorial  notions  which  taught  men  to  look  on  king- 
ship as  a  property  rather  than  an  office ;  in  all  it 
has  been  affected  by  the  developement  of  those  ideas 
which  grew  out  of  the  union  of  the  Teutonic  comi- 
tatus  with  the  Roman  tenure  of  lands  by  military 
Bervice  (73).  The  sacred  character  which  the  King 
received  from  the  new  religion  was  perhaps  only  a  feir 
exchange  for  the  sacred  character  which  he  lost  by 
the  abolition  of  the  old.  But  the  Teutonic  King  was 
neither  a  despot  nor  a  constitutional  abstraction  ;  he 
was  not  a  lord  of  the  soil,  nor  was  he  a  mere  head 
of  an  ascending  series  of  feudal  chiefs.  In  different 
ages  and  countries  he  has  become  all  these  things,  In 
one  age  he  became  an  absolute  master,  by  dint  of  cloth- 
ing the  hereditary  King  with  those  attributes  with 
which,  in  the  theory  of  the  Civil  Law,  the  Roman 
people,  at  each  election  of  an  Emperor,  clothed  ite 
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^perial  Tribune  (74).     In  another  age  the  personal 

^^lation  of  lord  and  man  swallowed  up  the  relation 

• 

1^  which  each  member  of  the  commonwealth  stands 
to  its  head.  But  in  aU  the  King  changed  from 
the  chief  of  a  people,  wherever  that  people  might  be 
found,  into  the  ruler  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  by  whomsoever  that  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  might  be  inhabited.  New-fangled  ter- 
ritorial titles— King  of  England,  King  of  France,  and 
the  like — displaced  those  ancient  titles  of  national 
chieftainship  which  were  borne  alike  by  the  King  of 
the  Macedonians  and  the  King  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  by  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans  and  the 
King  of  the  West-Goths,  by  the  King  of  the  English 
and  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  (75).  And  as  kingship 
changed  from  the  chieftainship  of  the  people  to  the 
lordship  of  the  soil — as  it  changed  from  an  oflSce  to  a 
property — as  the  territorial  kingdom  came  to  be  looked 
on  as  a  vast  estate — so  men  began  to  think  that  it  was 
not  enough  that  the  King  should  have  about  him  the 
sentiment  which  clave  to  the  descendant  of  former 
Kings,  that  it  was  not  enough  that  he  should  be 
chosen  out  of  the  one  kingly  house;  lawyers  and 
courtiers  began  to  dream  that  the  territorial  property 
into  which  they  had  changed  the  kingly  oflSce  ought 
to  pass,  like  any  other  territorial  property,  according 
to  some  fixed  law  of  hereditary  succession.     They 
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devised  for  us  all  those  lawyers'  subtleties  of 
primogeniture,  representation,  and  the  like,  which 
gave  our  Grown  for  a  season  to  Edward  of  Caer- 
narvon and  Richard  of  Bonrdeaux,  but  which  would 
have  bidden  JElfred  to  stand  aside,  and  to  forbear 
from  touching  the  inheritance  of  his  brother's  child. 
All  these  various  influences  have  affected  king- 
ship in  every  European  kingdom;  but  it  has 
been  a£^ted  bj  these  several  influences  in  very 
different  degrees  in  different  lands.  And,  if  the 
nature  of  kingship  itself  has  thus  come  to  differ  under 
different  circumstances,  the  degree  of  power  attached 
to  the  kingly  title  has  differed  no  less.  Kingship 
has  come,  in  different  lands,  to  wear  all  the  different 
forms  with  a  sketch  of  which  I  began  the  present 
lecture.  There  is  still  one  European  land  where,  as 
in  the  days  of  the  old  Caesars,  what  seems  good  to 
the  Prince  has  the  force  of  law  (76).  There  are 
other  lands  in  which  the  law  still  clothes  the  sove- 
reign with  vast,  though  strictly  defined,  powers,  but 
where  some  of  those  powers  are  exercised  only 
through  advisers  in  whose  choice  the  sovereign  has 
hardly  a  personal  voice,  while  there  are  other  powers 
which  neither  sovereign  nor  minister  would  for  a 
moment  dream  of  exercising  at  all.  If  we  look 
to  the  history  of  our  own  land,  we  find  in  this  matter 
of  the  developement  of  kingship,  as  in  most  others, 
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^  stronger  historical  continuity  than  elsewhere.  At 
no  stage  of  the  process  which  changed  the  Eald- 
orman  or  Heretoga  of  a  corner  of  Hampshire  into 
the  King  of  the  English  and  Lord  of  the  Isle  of 
Britain  did  he  ever  wholly  lose  the  old  character 
of  the  chief  of  the  people  (77).  Every  change 
which  in  other  lands  affected  the  primitive  nature 
of  Teutonic  kingship  was  slower  in  reaching  us, 
and  had  less  effect  when  it  did  reach  us,  than  it 
had  elsewhere.  The  coming  of  the  Norman  handed 
over  the  English  Crown  to  Kings  of  foreign  speech ; 
but  it  did  not  wholly  break  the  continuity  of  English 
political  traditions.  Nay  rather,  it  was  the  firm  hand 
of  the  great  William  which  put  the  last  stroke  to  the 
work  of  Ecgberht  and  JEthelstan,  and  which  made 
England  for  ever  a  realm  which,  since  his  day,  no  man 
has  thought  of  parting  asunder.  And  the  Conqueror, 
who  claimed  the  Crown  by  English  Law,  who  professed 
to  rule  according  to  English  Law,  handed  down  the 
tradition  of  English  Law  to  all  those  who  came  after 
him.  The  King  has  been  mighty,  but  the  Law  has 
ever  been  mightier.  The  Laws  of  King  Eadward 
grew  into  the  Great  Charter;  the  Great  Charter 
grew  into  the  Petition  of  Right;  the  Petition  of 
Right  grew  into  that  fuller  establishment  of  our 
liberties  which  marked  the  great  day  when  English- 
men for  the  last  time  chose  themselves  a  King  (78). 
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^nd  since  the  age  of  Ctiut,  of  Harold,  and  of  William, 
lias  been,  at  least  on  the  female  side,  the  offspring  of 
the  first  foimder  of  the  nation  (80). 

Among  our  kinsmen  on  the  mainland  kingship 
has  run  another  course.  Nowhere  but  in  our  own 
island  had  the  old  Teutonic  kingship,  like  other  old 
Teutonic  institutions,  the  same  chance  of  growing 
and  improving,  of  modifying  themselves  by  a  purely 
native  growth,  on  a  soil  where  the  utter  sweeping  away 
of  an  earlier  state  of  things  had  made  as  folly  their  own 
as  the  land  from  which  they  set  forth  to  win  it.  In 
our  island — ^  world  of  its  own — ^the  Teutonic  State 
and  the  Teutonic  kingship  could  grow  up  imdisturbed 
by  Boman  influences,  till  Roman  influences  came  to 
show  themselves  in  their  later  forms,  ecclesiastical 
and  feudal.  Elsewhere,  wherever  the  Teutonic  nation 
and  its  King  established  themselves  on  the  conquered 
Roman  soil,  they  stepped  at  once  within  the  magic 
circle  of  Roman  influences.  Some  of  the  Teutonic 
kingdoms  which  were  thus  founded  on  Roman  soil 
fell  back  again,  like  those  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa 
and  the  Goths  in  Italy,  within  the  grasp  of  the 
reviving  Roman  power.  The  Goth  in  Spain,  him- 
self for  a  while  cut  short  by  the  Roman  revival  (81), 
lived  on  to  fall  beneath  the  yoke  of  invaders  foreign 
alike  to  Aryan  speech  and  to  Christian  faith. 
Others  were  absorbed  one  by  one  into  the  dominion 
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of  a  kindred  people  mightier  than  themselves.  Step 
by  Btep,  a  single  Teutonic  nation  rose  to  the  first 
place,  and  united  under  the  Frankish  sceptre  the 
ancestral  land  of  Germany  and  the  conquered  land 
of  Gaul.  But,  in  so  doing,  the  Frankish  kingship 
lost  the  power  which  the  English  kingship  still  kept, 
of  handing  on  the  unmixed  Teutonic  traditions  of 
earlier  times.  The  fact  that  the  Frankish  power 
never  became  wholly  Gaulish,  that  the  Teutonic 
lands  of  the  Eastern  Franks  and  of  the  dependent 
Allemani  and  Bavarians  still  formed  part  of  the 
Frankish  dominion,  saved  that  dominion  from  be- 
coming wholly  Roman :  it  saved  the  Frank,  even  on 
Gaulish  soil,  from  wholly  casting  away  the  speech 
and  traditions  of  his  fathers.  Still  the  great  terri- 
torial conquest  won  by  the  Franks  on  Roman  ground 
did  not  fail  to  do  its  work.  When  the  nation.  King, 
nobles,  freemen,  sat  down  in  the  new  homes  which 
they  had  won  among  a  conquered  people  whose 
civilization  was  higher  than  their  own,  they  could 
not  keep  their  old  simple  social  state,  their  old  simple 
political  traditions,  free  from  all  foreign  intermixture. 
Mere  increase  of  dominion  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the 
kingly  power  (82),  and  it  adds  to  it  still  more 
when  increase  of  dominion  takes  the  form  of  foreign 
conquest.  The  King  who  rules  according  to  his  own 
will  over  the    greater  numbers  of  the  conquered 
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strangers  will  insensibly  take  to  himself  a  greater 
share   of  power  than   of  old,  even  over  his  own 
conntrymen.     Add  to  this  that,  in  the  Gaulish  land, 
the  Franks  fonnd  an  elaborate  system  of  law,  eccle- 
siastical and  civil,  fully  established ;  and  the  Prankish 
King  lent  no  unwilling  ear  to  the  Roman  priest  or 
the  Soman  lawyer  who  taught  him  that  he  need  not 
look  on  his  power  as  bounded  by  the  restraints  put 
upon  it  by  the  customs  of  his  own  people.    The  Lord 
of  Graul,  the   Advocate  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
might  claim  to   himself  all  the  powers  which  had 
been  exercised  by  Constantine  and  Theodosius,  which 
were  still  exercised  before  his  eyes  by  Justinian  or 
Heraclius.     At   last,    under  a  new  and   mightier 
dynasty,  the  two  natures  of  Roman  and  Teutonic 
rule  were  joined  in  one  :  the  Frankish  King  became 
the  Roman  Csesar.     But,  step  by  step,  the  kingship 
of  Germany   was   crushed    in   pieces  beneath   the 
weight  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  and  the  Lord  of  the 
World  (83)  came,  as  Lord  of  the  World,  to  have  less 
of  real  power  than  the  lords  of  very  small  portions 
of  its    surface.      Between   domestic  weakness  and 
foreign  aggression,  the  once  united  German  Eang- 
dom  broke  up  into  a  lax  Confederation,  and  out  of 
that  lax  Confederation  the   kingdom  of  Henry  of 
Saxony  and  Rudolf  of  Habsburg  has  again  sprung 
to    life    before    our    eyes    (84).      Meanwhile    the 
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racft.  zr?wr.  imier  -ie    jtjmwitl   name  rf  France, 
izu»   one  of  :iie  ^jbremnigc  i<jw>sts  of  me  Earopean 
woriiL     Wbile  in.  "die  Eiiisaezn.  ( if  K  die  German* 
realm,  die  *rr:wTL  isc  became  ^nirei^  electrve  and 
then  pncticallj  heretiiiary  Tnnier  elective  fiarms  (S6), 
die  Crowa  of    ufce   WesCeErL  France   became  more 
pcrely  hi^eiiiiSLrj  dian  dzau  C'f  any  ctber  kingdom, 
benaose  there  nevs  wrks  Lickrn^  a  male  heir  of  the 
first  pacriarcb  to  'claim  h.     Bet,  perbape  partly  for 
that  very  r^a^n,  when  tLe  magic  ^pell  of  that  long 
amcceasuyn  was  once  broken,  it  bas  been  found  harder 
than  in  any  other  land  to  find  a  stable  government 
of  any  kind  to  take  the  place  of  the  nnbroken  king- 
«hip  of  eight  hundred  years.     In  Germany,  as  I  have 
iiaid,  the  royal  power  came  to  nothing,  because  the 
kingdom  split  asunder  into  states  which  were  vir- 
tually  independent.      In  France    the    same  thing 
happened  at  an  earher  time ;  but  the  Crown  con- 
trived to  annex  the  separate  principalities  one  by 
OTiOy  and  so  to  establish,  step  by  step,  a  despotism 
over  the  whole  land.     England,  after  its  final  union, 
never  split  asunder.     The  policy  of  William  secured 
that,  though  the][,Crown  might  be  weaker  than  the 
ttnitod  nation,  yet  each  single  man  in  the  nation,  the 
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very  highest  not  excepted,  should  be  weaker  than 
the  Crown  (87). 

In  the  constitutional  monarchies  of  modem  times, 
the  Crown  is  the  Executive  power ;  but  its  free  action 
as  such  is  more  or  less  hampered  by  the  conventional 
necessity  of  acting  by  the  advice  of  Ministers  who 
are  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  .Legislature. 
Kingship  has  lost  nothing  of  its  dignity ;  it  has  lost 
little  of  its  legal  powers ;  what  modem  practice  does 
is  to  provide  the  Sovereign  with  a  Mayor  of  the 
Palace  whom  the  Legislature  can  practically  remove 
at  pleasure.  I  mention  this  now,  because  it  is  of 
some  importance  to  distinguish  between  kingly 
dignity  and  kingly  power.  We  have  seen  how,  in 
the  Roman  Commonwealth,  the  ancient  powers  of 
the  Kings  were  not  so  much  taken  away  as  put 
into  commission  in  the  hands  of  the  Consuls  and 
other  magistrates.  Something  of  the  same  kind  has 
happened  in  some  repubUcan  states  in  later  times. 
It  is  worth  noticing  how,  in  popular  talk,  the  notion 
of  a  Republic  seems  naturally  to  suggest  the  notion 
of  a  President.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  State  must  have  a  personal  head,  even 
though  that  personal  head  may  be  chosen  for  a 
definite  term,  and  may  be  subject  to  legal  punish- 
ment  in   the  case  of  proved  crime.     That  such  a 
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way  of  speaking  leaves  out  of  sight  most  of  the 
great  Commonwealths  of  history,  that  it  leaves 
out  of  sight  the  most  successful  Commonwealth 
of  modern  times,  is  a  slight  matter.  It  is  an 
established  maxim  among  political  talkers  that  the 
one  state  in  Europe  where  republican  institutions 
are  immemorial,  the  one  state  where  tbey  have 
been  fairly  tried  and  have  thoroughly  succeeded, 
should  be  left  out  of  sight  in  all  such  inquiries. 
People  who  would  be  ashamed  not  to  know  all  about 
the  political  condition  of  every  other  European  na- 
tion, would  deem  it  beneath  them  to  stop  and  think 
whether  the  Swiss  Confederation  or  any  of  its  Can- 
tons is  governed  by  King,  President,  or  Council  (88). 
History  shows  that  the  tendency  of  republican  states 
in  general  is  against  vesting  the  Executive  power  in 
any  single  person.  There  has  indeed  commonly  been 
a  chief  magistrate,  under  some  title  or  other ;  but  he 
has  been  only  the  chief  of  the  Executive ;  he  has 
not  been  himself  the  whole  of  it.  He  has  been, 
like  the  Swiss  President,  a  mere  Chairman  of  a 
Council,  not,  like  the  American  President,  an  in- 
dependent power  in  the  State.  The  notion  that 
a  republic  must  have  a  President  at  ita  head  is 
simply  a  shadow  of  kingship.  Men  have  been  so 
accustomed  to  kingly  government,  to  a  personal  bead 
of  the  State,  that  it  seems  natural,  even  in  getting 
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rid  of  kiDgship,  to  keep  the  personal  head,  and 
simply  to  make  him  elective  instead  of  hereditary, 
appointed  for  a  fixed  time  instead  of  for  life.  The 
American  President,  in  the  original  conception 
of  his  office,  is  a  four  years'  King ;  and  the  early 
Presidents  ruled  with  far  more  of  personal  kingly 
power  than  the  King  of  any  kingdom  where 
the  modem  theory  of  constitutional  government  is 
fully  established.  The  cause  is  obvious :  hereditary 
succession  gives  no  guaranty  for  any  personal  quali- 
fications  in  the  King.  His  power  is  therefore  not 
only  limited  by  law,  but  it  is  held  that,  even  in  the 
exercise  of  his  legal  powers,  he  is  boimd  to  follow 
the  advice  of  Ministers  who  are  practically  appointed 
and  removed  by  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature. But  the  President,  it  might  be  thought, 
need  be  bound  by  no  such  fetters.  He  is  chosen  for 
a  fixed  time :  he  is  chosen,  it  might  be  hoped,  on 
account  of  his  personal  fitpess  to  rule.  It  might 
therefore  seem  to  follow  that,  while  his  office  lasts, 
his  personal  power  ought  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
a  constitutional  King ;  it  might  seem  to  follow  that 
such  authority  as  the  law  gives  him  he  may  use 
purely  according  to  his  personal  discretion,  and  that 
his  Ministers  should  be  his  servants,  and  not  his 
masters.  But  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  tendency  at 
work  to  hamper  the  personal  freedom  of  action  of  tJie 
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Presidents  of  the  United  States,  in  nearly  the  same 
way,  so  far  as  the  ^diflferent  forms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion allow,  in  which  the  personal  freedom  of  action 
of  the  constitutional  Kings  of  Europe  is  hampered* 
That  is  to  say,  though  the  President  is  not  a  King, 
though  his  position  has  nothing  of  kingly  dignity,  of 
kingly  mystery,  or  of  kingly  duration,  yet  his  powers 
are  in  themselves  so  essentially  kingly  that  it  seems 
an  obvious  thing  to  treat  him  as  a  King,  and  to  give 
him,  like  a  King,  Ministers  who  shall  control  rather 
than  obey  him.  The  Executive  Council,  such  as  we 
see  in  the  Swiss  Confederation,  alone  avoids  every 
tendency  of  the  kind.  To  a  body  of  seven  men^ 
chosen  by  the  Legislature  for  the  term  of  its  own 
being,  no  scrap  or  rag  of  kingship  can  cleave  (89). 

There  is  one  feature  in  which  it  might  seem  that 
the  modem  conception,  I  will  not  say  of  kingship^ 
but  of  royalty,  has  gone  back  to  the  ideas  of  the  very 
earliest  times.  In  fully  developed  constitutional 
States,  the  notion  of  kingship,  either  strictly  as  an 
office  or  strictly  as  a  possession,  has  well  nigh  died 
out.  But  the  notion  of  royalty  as  a  dignity  belonging 
to  royal  personages,  as  something  which  cleaves,  not 
only  to  Kings  themselves,  but  to  all  their  kindred 
and  belongings — the  notion  that  such  kindred  and 
belongings  form  a  separate  class  or  order  apart  from 
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other  men — is  stronger  now  than  it  ever  was  since 
men  reverenced  in  their  Kings  the  son  of  Zeus  or  of 
Woden.  In  no  time  or  place  was  kingship,  as  an 
ofiBce  or  possession,  more  highly  magnified  than  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  her  father.  But  the 
notion  of  royalty  in  the  modem  sense  could  have 
no  place  where  the  sovereign  was  the  child  of  an 
English  mother^  and  could  trace  back  her  descent 
to  ancient  Kings  through  a  long  succession  of  un- 
crowned ancestors  (90).  We  have  seen  that  the 
notion  of  the  kingUness  of  the  race  is  probably 
older  than  kingship,  either  as  an  office  or  as  a 
possession.  It  would  seem  also  to  be  more  lasting. 
The  feeling  which  binds  all  the  royal  houses  of 
Europe  together,  as  members  of  one  class,  would 
hardly  have  been  understood  by  the  followers  of 
Thomas  of  Lancaster  or  Henry  of  Richmond.  It 
would  perhaps  have  been  more  intelligible  to  those 
who,  when  a  number  of  tribes  were  welded  together 
into  a  nation,  placed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  son 
of  Woden  at  its  head.  It  would  have  been  least 
of  all  intelligible  in  the  days  when  personal  rule  was 
at  its  highest  in  point  of  real  power,  at  its  lowest 
in  point  of  outward  dignity.  Men  marched  oflF  into 
a  distant  banishment,  or  opened  their  veins  to  die 
without  a  thought  of  resistance,  at  the  mere  bidding 
of  a  Caesar  who,  in  outward  form,  was  simply  the 
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first  magistrate  of  the  Commonwealtlu  The  suc- 
cessors of  that  Caesar^  Lords  of  the  World,  waited 
on  hj  Eangs  and  sovereign  Dukes,  commanded  no 
such  obedience.  The  notion  of  mere  rank  and 
dignity  and  the  notion  of  real  power  are  in  them- 
selves distinct.  There  are  times  when  the  two  are 
joined  together;  there  are  other  times  when  they 
would  seem  to  be  not  only  distinct,  but  actually 
hostile. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  the  general  notions  of  the 
State  itself  in  its  two  great  forms :  as  the  city  and  as 
the  tribe  growing  into  the  nation.  I  have  dealt 
with  its  chief,  in  his  various  forms,  sometimes  the 
King  sinking  into  the  republican  magistrate,  some- 
times the  republican  magistrate  growing  into  the 
King.  The  next  time  I  come  before  you  I  shall  have 
to  deal  no  longer  with  the  head  of  the  State,  but  with 
its  body,  with  the  Assembly  of  the  city  or  nation  in 
all  its  forms,  from  the  Agori  of  the  Homeric  Achaians 
to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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We  have  now  dealt  with  the  general  idea  of  the 
State,  whether  as  a  tribe  growing  into  a  nation  or  as 
shut  np  within  the  walls  of  a  single  city.  Prom 
that  general  idea  we  have  passed  to  the  head  of  the 
State,  to  the  King,.  ^^  We  have  seen  in  old  Greece 
the  power  of  the  Kings  of  particular  cities  vanish 
away,  as  those  cities  changed  into  commonwealths, 
first  aristocratic  and  then  democratic.  We  have 
seen  the  powers  of  the  Roman  Kings  put,  as  it  were, 
into  commission  among  the  great  magistrates  of  the 
Republic,  and  then  gathered  together  again,  in  far 
more  than  their  old  strength,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Emperors.  We  have  traced  the  origin  and  growth  of 
Teutonic  kingship ;  we  have  seen  how,  as  the  tribe 
grew  into  a  nation,  its  chief  grew  into  a  King ;  we 
have  seen  how  the  various  forms  of  modem  European 
royalty  started  oflF  from  this  primitive  source,  and 
how  strangely  the  greatest  among  them  became  for 
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:Httm  hUU'A^  or  mtliC'r  Meutifi/eMi^  irith  tbt  sdlll  afcHTmrg' 
4ii(ftUy  of  th*'  I{/miari  Augofetus.  We  baiT-e  iiiro»w  u> 
intn  ftotn  tlw  }if;ad  of  th^:?  State  to  ite  body,  fixsm 
Ui'r  Kin((  t/;  the*  Amiitn\Ay  of  the  People.  The  h>ly 
f'/ll'/Wfi(  llffj  Nfirno  law  an  ito  head.  Where  flue  city  is 
i\tn  ftommouwitahh  and  the  commonwealth  never 
pit**UiUt'M  U',youf\  iiM  wallHy  the  Assemhlj  may  duink 
ii\f  inf/;,  or  it  may  never  develope  itself  beyond, 
(Im;  f/»thf*rin^;  of  a  mere  oligarchic  body.  As  the 
liij^liopf,  fmndiiHO  of  the  city,  may  be  shared  by  all 
I  Iff*  f'H'm'Mf^f  or  may  l>c  confined  to  the  members 
nf  an  nxdimivn  ordf^r,  ho  the  sovereign  Aasembty 
nf  flm  f'ornrnonwealth  may  be  less  or  greater  in 
if«  rM»rnl>nr«.  Tho  w)vercign  body  is  the  Assembly 
of  all  tlio»«j  oiti/ioriH  who  hold  the  highest  franchise, 
wiM'flinr  thny  form  tli(»  Tiarrowest  oligarchy  or  the 
rrMiftl.  n]H*u  d<unoc!nicy.  In  cither  case,  each  member 
oC  IliM  Milinjr  lifKJy  cliHcliargen  his  own  duty  in  the 
Awftrijribly  in  liin  own  p(;rHon,  and  not  through  a 
»«'prn«nnfalivn.  In  a  city  commonwealth  the  idea 
nC  rp|M'p«fUil.aiion,  c^f  cliooHing  certain  citizens  to  act 
nn  liolmir  of  Uio  wholes  body,  in  not  likely  to  come 
\u\n  atiy  nian'M  linad.  Whore  all  tho  citizens  in  a  de- 
tnoi'rnry,  <>t'  nil  iln^  (citizens  of  the  ruling  order  in  an 
nlij/Mrcliy,  (!iui  lial)itually  come  together  in  their  own 
|MM'wnuw,  HN  in  a  city  commonwealth  they  can,  it 
irt  not  liholy  tluit  thoy  will  willingly  give  up  their 
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highest  right  to  a  few  members  of  their  own  body. 
They  may  entrust  greater  or  less  powers  to  smaller 
Gomicils  and  to  individual  magistrates ;  and  the  Coun- 
cils and  magistrates  of  an  oligarchy  will  commonly 
be  entrusted  with  far  larger  and  more  independent 
powers  than  the  Councils  and  magistrates  of  a  de- 
mocracy. But  in  either  case  the  Assembly  of  the 
whole  people,  or  of  the  whole  privileged  class  of  the 
people,  remains  the  sovereign  power  of  the  common- 
wealth. And,  as  the  Assembly  of  the  city  is  not 
likely  to  change  itself  into  a  representative  body 
within  its  own  walls,  so  it  is  not  likely  to  merge  its 
own  being  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  Assembly 
in  any  body  beyond  its  own  walls.  If  the  city  be 
connected  with  other  cities  by  a  Federal  tie,  it  may 
give  up  to  the  general  Assembly  of  the  whole  Con- 
federation the  right  of  deciding  on  the  relations  of 
the  Confederation  to  foreign  powers,  and  all  other 
such  matters  as  naturally  come  within  the  range  of 
Federal  authority.  But  the  Assemblies  of  the  several 
cities  did  not  in  such  a  case  cease  to  exist ;  they  do 
not  cease  to  be  sovereign  and  independent  within  the 
range  of  all  powers  which  they  do  not  expressly 
give  up  to  the  Federal  body  (i).  And,  stranger  still 
to  our  notions,  among  the  Confederations  of  Greece 
even  the  Federal  body  itself  did  not  assume  a 
representative   character  ;    as  every  citizen  of  the 
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individual  city  had  his  place  in  the  sovereign 
Assembly  of  that  city,  so  each  citizen  of  the  Con- 
federation had  his  place  in  the  sovereign  Assembly  of 
the  Confederation  (2).  Wherever  the  independent 
city  is  the  leading  political  idea,  whether  the  ciiy 
remain  absolutely  independent  for  all  purposes  or 
it  is  content  to  yield  part  of  its  sovereign  rights  to 
a  Federal  authority — ^whether  it  strictly  confines  its 
citizenship  to  the  dwellers  in  its  own  walls  or  freely 
grants  it  out  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  country 
— in  either  case  alike  each  citizen  keeps  his  personal 
right  to  attend  and  vote  in  the  sovereign  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  member.  It  seems  to  be 
a  law  of  its  being  that  the  primary  Assembly  of  the 
city  should  never  grow  into  or  merge  itself  in  the 
representative  Assembly  of  a  nation. 

Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tribe  and  not  the 
city  is  the  leading  political  idea,  the  case  is  widely 
different.  We  have  seen  how  tribes  grew  into  nations, 
how,  from  being  independent  political  bodies,  they 
sank  into  mere  divisions  of  a  greater  body.  .  In  this 
process  the  Assemblies  of  the  State  follow  the  same 
law  as  the  State  itself.  The  tribe  and  the  city  start 
from  the  same  point,  for  in  truth  the  city  is  only  a 
tribe,  or  more  than  one  tribe,  surrounded  by  a  wall. 
In  the  Assembly  of  the  tribe,  no  less  than  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  city,  every  man  who  enjoys  the  full 
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)j  every  freeman  of  the  tribe,  has  the  right 
to  appear  in  person.  But,  as  the  tribe  merges  itself 
in  a  greater  whole  £ir  more  easily  than  the  city,  so 
the  Assembly  of  the  tribe  shares  a  like  £Bite.  As  the 
tribe  ceases  to  be  the  State,  and  becomes  a  mere 
division  of  the  State — as  the  chief  of  Ihe  tribe 
becomes  a  mere  subordinate  deputy  of  the  Eang  who 
is  the  chief  of  the  nation  (3) — so  in  the  like  sort  the 
sovereign  Assembly  of  the  tribe  merges  itself  in  the 
sovereign  Assembly  of  the  nation.  It  may  cease  to 
exist  altogether,  or  it  may  go  on  as  a  purely  local 
body ;  but  if  so,  it  has  ceased  to  be  sovereign ;  it  is 
merely  the  Assembly  of  a  certain  division  of  the  State 
or  of  its  territory;  it  does  not,  like  the  several 
members  of  a  Confederation,  retain  its  independent 
sovereignty  within  its  own  range.  It  is  only  under 
the  most  exceptional  of  circumstances  that  the  tribal 
Assembly  can  live  on  through  all  changes,  and,  after 
having  sunk  into  the  Assembly  of  a  mere  comer  of  a 
vast  kingdom,  can  come  forth  again  as  the  sovereign 
assembly  of  an  independent  state.  In  one  lucky 
corner  of  the  world  things  have  taken  this  excep- 
tional course.  We  cannot  see  the  DSmos  of  Athens 
on  his  Pnyx  ;  we  cannot  see  the  Comitia  of  Rome  in 
the  Forum  or  on  the  field  of  Mars ;  but  any  man 
who  chooses  may,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  next  May, 
see  the  Germans  of  Tacitus  with  his  own  eyes  (4). 
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It  mtuit  be  ocmstantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  trae 
differenoe  between  an  aristocnitie  and  a  demociatie 
government^  an  tbofle  words  were  midefstood  in  the 
politicfi  of  old  Oreeoe,  lies  in  this.  In  the  democnu^ 
all  citissensy  all  who  enjoy  civil  rights,  enjoT  also 
political  rights.  In  the  aristocracy  political  rights 
Ifolong  to  only  a  part  of  those  who  enjoy  civil  rights. 
But,  in  cither  case,  the  highest  authority  of  the  State 
is  tlio  general  Assembly  of  the  whole  ruling  body, 
whether  that  ruling  body  be  the  whole  people  or 
only  a  part  of  it.  Two  great  examples  of  the  arirto- 
omtic  Assembly  went  on  into  modem  times,  the 
Great  (/onncil  of  Venice  and  those  great  and  tumul- 
tuous rornitia  of  the  whole  nobility  of  Poland  which 
CrtTno  togotlier  for  the  election  of  a  King.  This 
aristocratic  Assembly,  when  it  came  together,  was 
fiir  mom  truly  f^)  bo  called  a  mob  than  the  Assembly 
of  dcrnocratio  AtbeiiH.  But  it  might  be  argued  in 
roturn  tlmt,  if  tho  PoliHli  Assembly  was  an  oligarchy 
nH  oppow3d  U)  tlio  excluded  classes  of  the  nation,  the 
7\tlinnian  AnHcmibly  was  also  an  oligarchy,  as  opposed 
in  ilio  cxcludod  clasHos  of  slaves  and  strangers.  It  is 
rc^rtuin  tlmt,  in  Atlicns  or  in  any  other  democratic 
nommoti wealth,  those  who  enjoyed  the  political  fran- 
c^liisn  wore  far  fewer  in  number  than  those  who  were 
slnit  out  from  it.  But,  according  to  Greek  ideas,  this 
in  no  way  interfered  with  the  democratic  character 
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of  the  commonweath  and  its  Assemblyv  The  Cutting 
out  of  slaves  and  strangers  was  as  mnch  a  matter  of 
course,  according  to  Grreek  ideas,  as  the  shutting  out 
of  women  and  children  is  according  to  •  the  ideas  of 
nearly  every  state  in  the  world.  The  constitution 
of  the  city  community,  whether  aristocratic  ordemo- 
cratic,  rests  wholly  on  the  principle  of  hereditary 
burghership.  The  slave  of  course  has  no  rights; 
that  is  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  slavery  (5) ; 
neither  has  the  resident  stranger  who-  has  not  been 
adopted  into  the  burghership,  even  though  he  and 
his  forefathers  for  generations  may  have  lived  and 
been  bom  in  the  land.  The  answer  to  any  claim 
on  his  part  would  have  been  that  he  had  his  own 
hereditary  burghership  somewhere  else — let  him  gO' 
and  enjoy  his  civil  and  political  rights  there^  The 
slaves  and  strangers  who  were  shut  out  at  Athens 
were,  according  to  Greek  ideas,  no  Athenians; 
but  every  Athenian  had  his  place  in  the  sovereign 
assembly  of  Athens,  while  every  Corinthian  had 
not  his  place  in  the  sovereign  assembly  of  Corinth. 
But  tiie  aristocratic  and  the  democratic  common- 
wealth both  agreed  in  placing  the  final  authority  of 
the  State  in  the  general  Assembly  of  all  who  enjoy 
the  highest  firanchise.  From  this  point  all  the 
political  assemblies  of  the  world,  all  at  least  of  that 
part  of  the  world  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
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take  their  start,  and  tiie  democratic  model  is  the 
older  and  purer  of  the  two  (6).  The  ways  in 
which  distinctions  arise  between  different  classes  in 
the  same  state  are  various,  and  of  some  of  them 
I  shall  have  to  speak  in  my  last  lecture.  But  it  is 
plain  that,  whether  we  take  the  city  or  the  tribe  for 
our  starting  point,  the  oldest  and  purest  model  is 
that  in  which  the  sovereign  assembly  takes  in  all 
who  are  members  of  the  State.  That  it  shuts  out 
those  who  from  any  cause  are  not  members  of  the 
State  must  be  taken  for  granted.  We  must  not  bring 
in  modem  ideas,  which  belong  wholly  to  a  state  of 
things  in  which  nations  have  taken  the  form  of  ter- 
ritorial kingdoms.  With  us  every  one  born  in  the 
land  is  of  right  a  British  subject,  and  the  rights  of 
a  British  subject  may  be  obtained  with  very  little 
trouble  by  those  who  are  not  bom  in  the  land.  The 
like  is  the  case  in  most  other  modem  kingdoms  and 
commonwealths.  This  is  because  thev  have  all  be- 
come  territorial,  because  they  have  learned  to  put 
birth  within  the  land  in  the  place  of  descent  from  the 
original  stock.  In  a  tribe,  as  long  as  it  retains  the 
feelings  of  a  tribe,  in  a  city,  as  long  as  it  retains 
the  principle  of  hereditary  burghership,  naturalization 
must  always  remain  a  matter  of  special  favour.  No 
length  of  residence,  not  even  birth  in  the  land  of 
other  than  citizen  parents,  can  ever  give  it  of  right. 
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I  have  wandered  to  some  extent  from  the  subject 
of  Assemblies,  but  it  was  not  foreign  to  my  subject 
to  clear  away  one  or  two  difficulties  which  might 
arise  from  the  seemingly  twofold  character  of  some 
commonwealths,  and  of  their  sovereign  Assemblies, 
In  the  primitive  conception,  the  Assembly  is  the 
gathering  of  the  whole  people,  the  gathering  of  all 
the  men  of  the  tribe,  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  city. 
Now  in  all  primitive  societies  the  distinction  between 
soldier  and  civilian  is  unknown.  *  To  fight  when 
called  on  is  not  the  special  profession  of  any  particular 
class ;  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  alike  who  are  able  to 
bear  arms.  And  we  may  add  that,  in  some  states 
of  society,  fighting  is  not  merely  every  man's  duty 
when  called  on ;  it  is  something  very  like  the  chief 
business  of  life.  From  this  it  follows  that,  in  all 
early  states  of  society,  the  army  is  the  Assembly,  and 
the  Assembly  is  the  army  (7).  The  same  body  of 
men,  if  called  together  for  a  peaceful  purpose,  form  the 
political  Assembly ;  if  called  together  for  a  warlike 
purpose,  they  form  the  army.  But  the  men  are 
the  same  in  either  case,  and  it  is  not  till  political 
refinement  has  made  great  advances  that  any  dis- 
tinction is  drawn  between  the  members  of  the  State 
in  their  civil  and  in  their  military  character.  It  is 
plain  that  such  a  distinction  was  likely  to  be  first 
drawn  among  the  greater  civilization  and  more  com- 
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plicated  lelations  of  cLly  life.  As  long  as  the  tribe 
Temains  the  mlmg  ide%  naj,  e^ea  long  after  the 
tribe  bae  grown  into,  or  messed  itself  in,  the  nation, 
the  nation  is  atiU  the  army  and  the  army  is  the 
nation.  The  Assembly  meets  in  arms,  ready  to  act 
as  an  army,  if  need  diould  so  demand;  and  the 
army,  whether  under  Agamemnon  beneath  the  walk 
of  Sice  (S),  mider  Alexander  hi  away  in  Bactria  (9), 
or  mider  onr  Eadward  on  the  shores  of  Kent  (10), 
can,  in  the  like  case  of  need,  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  AsKmbly.  But  in  the  city  oxmnonwealth  it  is 
gradnally  iaomSi  that,  thoogh  every  citizen  is  bound 
to  rserre  in  arms  when  called  on,  yet  there  is  no 
need  finr  every  citizen  to  be  called  on  to  serve  at  the 
aome  moment  (11).  An  army,  though  only  a  tem- 
porary army,  is  thus  formed,  distinct  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  people.  Those  citizens  who  are  in  arms 
give  up  for  a  while  their  full  rights  as  citizens ;  the 
authority  of  the  General  without  the  city  rises  far 
dbove-the  restraints  which  fetter  the  authority  of  the 
Magistrate  within  the  city;  and  the  citizens  who 
form  the  army  are  content  to  receive  orders  from 
the  citizens  who  remain  at  home  and  can  go  through 
the  accustomed  forms  of  a  peaceful  Assembly  (12), 
And  in  the  case  of  a  city  commonwealth  another  ele- 
ment comes  in.  In  the  city  everything  is  local ;  the 
Assembly  must  be   held  in  the  accustomed  place, 
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perhaps  withib  the  precincts  of  some  revered  temple ; 
if  it  were  held  elsewhere,  it  would  lose  all  its  virtue, 
and  its  acts  might  seem  to  be  of  no  force.    Hence, 
while  in  other  states  of  society  the  military  Assembly 
is  common,  among  the  settled  city  commonwealths 
of  Greece  it  is  rare,  and  under  the  stem  discipline 
of  a  Boman  army  it  was  unknown.      Alexander 
brought    his    traitors    before  the  assembly  of  his 
soldiers,  but  Titus  Manlius  struck  off  his  son's  head 
by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Consul  and  father.     In 
Athenian  history  the  military  Assembly  is  heard  of 
only  in  cases  of  some  desperate  emergency,  when 
the  Mede  holds  the  soil  of  Athens  but  when  Athens 
herself  is  in  her  ships  by  Salamis  (13)9  or  when,  in  the 
days  of  the  Four  Hundred,  the  fleet  at  Samos,  cleav- 
ing to  the  old  laws  and  freedom,  declares  that  the  cily 
has  revolted  from  them  (14),     In  the  Federal  period 
we  hear  more  commonly,  though  still  rarely,  of  mili- 
tary assemblies,  of  the  nation  in  arms  on  foreign 
service  exercising,  under  the  walls  of  a  besieged  city, 
the  authority  which,  under  common  circumstances, 
it  would  have  exercised  in  the    r^ular  place  of 
Federal  meeting  (15).     The  cause  of  the  difference  is 
obvious.     The  citizens  of  a  Confederation  were  used 
to  exercise  political  powers  at  a  distance  from  their 
own  homes ;  the  place  of  Federal  meeting  at  Megalo- 
polis  or  Aigion  could  never   become   surrounded 


with  the  Bame  sacred  and  escluaive  E^sociations  which 
to  the  mind  of  the  Athenian  gathered  round  the 
holy  rock  of  Athen^.  To  discharge  the  rights  of 
citizens  on  an  unusual  spot,  or  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, was  a  slighter  shock  to  a  body  of  men 
gathered  together  from  several  confederate  common- 
wealths than  it  was  to  men  whose  every  political 
idea  centred  within  the  walls  of  a  single  city. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  earlier  times,  to  the 
very  first  glimpses  which  we  get  of  the  political 
life  of  those  three  branches  of  the  Aryan  family  witlx 
which  we  are  now  specially  concerned.  If  there  is 
anything  which  we  can  fairly  look  upon  as  a  common 
political  heritage,  as  something  handed  on  from  the 
days  when  Greek,  Latin,  and  Teuton  were  still  one 
people,  it  is  surely  to  be  seen  in  the  great  elements 
of  political  life  which  are  common  to  all  three,  in 
the  general  Assembly  of  the  people  presided  over 
by  the  King  or  other  chief,  and  guided  rather  than 
restrained  in  its  deliberations  by  the  working  of  the 
smaller  Council,  whether  of  hereditary  nobles,  of 
elders  serving  for  hfe,  or  of  magistrates  or  senators 
clothed  with  a  temporary  authority  by  the  As- 
sembly itself.  The  exact  constitution,  the  exact 
limits  of  the  authority,  of  the  three  great  political 
elements  vary  from  time   to  time   and   from  place 
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to  place,  but  the  duee  elements  themselves  ar& 
always  there.  It  may  be  that  the  Achaian  King  in 
Homer  exerd^s  a  greater  control  over  the  coarse 
of  things  in  the  Assembly  than  the  Grerman  King 
in  Tacitu&  Differences  of  this  kind  will  be  found 
everywhere,  but  the  essential  elements  remain  the 
same  mider  all  varieties  of  detail.  Evervwhere  alike 
we  find  the  general  Assembly,  the  smaller  Comicil, 
and  the  King  himself.  In  those  states  in  which 
kingship  has  either  not  yet  arisen  or  has  given 
way  to  magistrates  periodically  renewed,  we  find  his 
forerunner  or  his  successor.  In  every  page  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  in  every  gathering  which  they  set 
before  us,  political,  military,  festive,  or  religious,  the 
three  elements  come  before  us  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctness, according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  Zeus-bom  and  Zeus-nurtured  King  is  ever  sur- 
rounded by  the  chiefs,  the  elders,  the  lesser  Kings, 
who  form  the  nearest  circle  round  him.  And  these 
again  are  surrounded  by  the  wider  circle  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  tribe,  the  city,  or  the  army. 
We  see  them,  not  only  in  the  mortal  world  of 
Hellas,  but  in  the  lands  called  into  being  by  the 
play  of  Hellenic  fancy,  in  the  mythic  isle  of  the 
Phaiakians  and  among  the  Gods  themselves  on 
Olympos.  To  the  mind  of  the  Greek  the  Gods  whom 
he  worshipped  were  beings  who  shared  the  nature  and 
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the  pu88ious  of  man.    They  were  in  troth  men :  th^ 
wore  mightier  indeed  and  happier  than  the  mortal 
men  on  earth,  free  from  the  toils  and  pains  and 
iJtireH  of  earthly  life,  and  with  no  doom  of  ooming 
death  before  their  eyes  ( 1 6).    But  they  were  still  Gods 
after  the  likeness  of  men,  Gods  who  shared  the  loves, 
tlie  liates,  the  counsels,  of  their  worshippers,  who  had 
H])otM  which  they  loved  on  earth,  and  of  whose  blood 
the  Kings  and  heroes  of  mortal  blood  were  sprung. 
The  immortal  people  on  Olympos,  like  the  mortal 
people  in  Ithake  or  like  the  confederate  host  before 
IlioB,  had  tlxeir  supreme  King,  their  smaller  Gounci], 
their  general  Assembly  of  the  whole  divine   race. 
The  will  of  Zeus  in  heaven,  like  the  will  of  Aga- 
laeuiuon  on  earth,  may  be  a  will  which  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  disobey,  but  it  is  not  the  will  of  a  despot 
who  is  obeyed  without  dispute  or  criticism.     The 
greiit   Gods  and   Goddesses  who    form   the    inner 
Council,  the  Senate,  the  Gerousia,  the  Areiopagos  of 
Heaven,  at  least  speak  their  minds  freely  before  the 
Father  of  Gods  and  Men.    And,  when  need  calls  for 
Huch  a  gathering,  once  in  the  course  of  the  Homeric 
tale,   the  summons  goes  forth  which  gathers  the 
A  gore,  the   Comitia,  the  Mickle  Gemot  of  the  im- 
mortal nation,  to  come  together  to  share  the  counsels 
of  the  Lord  of  that  triple  world.    From  that  great 
lUmmehgeineindej    if  I   may  coin  a  word   in  the 
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one  modem  speech  on  wliich  the  inheritsaioe  of  old 
Hellas  has  fcUen,  which  came  1/^gether  at  tiie  smn- 
mons  of  Themis,  none  stay  away;  the  river-Gods 
come,  and  the  nvmphs  £rom  the  groves  and  fountains 
and  grassy  meadows,  to  sit  in  oomidl  on  the  seats 
which  Hephaistos  has  wrought  for  them  in  the 
house  of  2^ns  (17).  The  same  word  ayopi;  is  used  to 
express  the  divine  and  the  human  Assembly ;  the 
constitution  of  the  two  is  exactly  alike,  unless  any 
one  should  argue  that  the  importance  of  HSrS  and 
Athens  in  the  inner  Council,  and  the  marked  attend- 
ance of  all  the  Nymphs  in  the  general  Assembly, 
show  that  political  progress  had  made  wider  strides 
in  Olympos  than  it  had  on  earth  (18).  But  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  will  of  Zeus  in  the  Assembly, 
where  Poseidon  alone  dares  to  question  him  (19)9  and 
where  no  one  ventures  a  word  in  answer  to  him, 
brings  me  to  one  point  in  the  character  of  the 
Homeric  Assemblies  which  has  given  rise  to  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  and  about  which  I  myself,  among 
others,  have  had  my  own  say  elsewhere  (20).  This 
is  the  alleged  extreme  submission  of  the  Assembly, 
and  even  of  the  chie&,  to  the  supreme  King,  Zeus 
on  Olympos  and  Agamemnon  on  earth.  It  is,  I 
think,  undoubtedly  true  tliat  the  primitive  Greek 
Assembly,  as  set  before  us  by  Homer,  does  show  far 
more  of  deference  to  the  King  than  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  primitive  Teutonic  Assembly  as  set  before  ns 
by  Tacitus.  We  have  seen  that  the  whole  conception 
and  position  of  the  Greek  King  was  something 
higher  than  that  of  the  Teutonic  King.  This  is 
the  kind  of  difference  which  we  must  always  expect 
to  meet  with  between  one  age  and  people  and  another. 
But  we  may  remark  that  the  Agamemndn  of  the 
Iliad  is  something  more  than  an  ordinary  King.  The 
King  of  Myken6  who  reigned  over  many  islands  and 
all  Argos  was,  as  it  were,  the  Bretwalda  of  Hellas^ 
Basileus  in  the  later  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  sense  (21). 
And  when  we  add  that  he  is  general  of  the  con- 
federate army  on  actual  service,  the  fact  that  the 
Assembly  should  go  on  and  retain  any  kind  of  inde- 
pendence, amid  the  discipline  of  actual  warfare, 
is  in  itself  no  small  matter.  It  surely  proves 
more  one  way  than  is  proved  the  other  way  by 
the  fact  that  the  King's  power  is  more  arbitrary 
in  war-time  than  it  was  in  time  of  peace.  As  for 
the  polity  of  Olympos,  the  poet  was  clearly  divided 
between  two  opposite  ideas.  Zeus  the  human  God^ 
who  shared  the  feelings  and  passions  of  man,  who 
hearkened  to  the  prayer  of  Thetis  and  felt  his 
heart  moved  with  human  sorrow  for  the  fate  of 
Sarpedon  (2a),  could  be  conceived  only  as  a  human 
King  with  all  the  surroundings  of  a  human  King. 
But  Zeus  in  the  elder  conception,  Zeus  the  God  of 
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*^e  sky,  the  power  spread  over  all  and  ruling  over 
^,  must  speak  with   a  voice  of  command  which 
iieither  men  nor  Gods  can  gainsay.     And,  again  to 
come  down  to  earth,  if  the  camp  before  Hies  might 
tend    to    give   ns    an    overweening    idea    of    the 
authority  of  the  Achaian  King  in  the  fietce  of  his 
Assembly,  the  Odyssey  shows  us,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  low  Achaian  kingship  could  fall  when  the  King 
himself  was  absent,  and  when  his  person  had  to  be 
represented  by  the  old  age  of  his  father  and  by  the 
youth  of  his  son.     But  it  should  be  marked  too  that, 
in  the  anarchy  of  Ithakfe,  as  long  as  the  kingly  power 
is  in  abeyance,  the  Assembly  is  in  abeyance  also  (23). 
It  might  seem  that  King  and  Assembly  were  the 
two  essential  elements  of  lawful  government,  neither 
of  which  could  stand  without  the  other.     But,  after 
all,  I  think  that  the  submission  of  the  mass  of  the 
Achaian  freemen  to  Agamemnon  and  a  few  other 
^eat  chiefs  has  been,  if  not  exaggerated,  at  least 
misunderstood.     It  is  not  the  submission  of  slaves, 
but  the  submission  of  children.     It  is  not  the  sub- 
mission of  men  who  wish  to  oppose  but  who  dare 
not ;  it  is  the  submission  of  men  who  have  not  yet 
formed  the  wish  to  oppose.    The  speaking,  to  be 
sure,  is  mainly  confined  to  a  few  great  chiefs,  and 
the  opposition  speaker  Thersitds  is  roughly  handled. 
But  this  is,  I  venture  to  think,  not  altogether  peculiar 
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to  the  military  assembly  of  the  Achaians.     The  real 
thing  to  be  marked  is  that  there  should  be  any 
opposition    speakers    at    all.    There   is    no  formal 
reckoning  of  votes ;  bnt  I  sospect  that  any  formal 
reckoning  of  votes  is  a  refinement  belonging  to  a 
mnch  later  stage  of  political  life.    To  shout  or  to 
clash  the  arms  is  the  primitive  way  of  declaring 
assent  (24).     Ages  afterwards  the  will  of  the  Spartan 
Assembly  was  declared,  not  by  a  formal  vote,  but 
by  a  shout  (25) ;  nay,  down  to  our  own  day,  in  our 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  deliberative  Assemblies- 
of  our  Universities,  the  vote,  the  division,  the  scrutiny,, 
is  a  mere  secondary  refinement ;  the  Assembly  first 
speaks  its  mind  in  Homeric  fashion  by  a  shout,  and 
then  it  is  open  to  any  member  to  appeal — for  an 
appeal  it  is  in  the  strictest  sense — from  the  primitive 
decision  by  the  shout  to  the  more  certain  test  of  actual 
voting.   The  Achaian  King,  to  put  the  powers  of  the 
Assembly  at  their  very  lowest,  cannot  reign  without 
gathering  his  people  together,  without  setting  his  pur- 
poses before  them,  without  at  least  learning  whether 
his  own  will  is  the  same  as  the  will  of  his  people. 
And  herein  is  the  essence  of  freedom.    An  Assembly 
of  this    kind  will  gather  strength   as  it  goes  on ; 
men  whom  their  King  has  to  persuade  will   some 
day  refuse  to  be  persuaded ;  men  before  whom  Kings 
and  chiefs  speak  and  argue  will  some  day  speak  and 


^^•gue  for  themselves.  The  Assembly  which,  not  in 
"the  feebleness  of  age  but  in  the  simplicity  of  child- 
hood, still  cries  Aye  to  whatever  is  set  before  it 
will  assoredly  learn  to  cry  No,  whenever  the  time 
for  crying  No  shall  come. 

We  should  better  imderstand  the  nature  of  the 
G-reek  Assemblies  in  the  Homeric  times,  if  we  had 
fuller  accounts  of  the  internal  aflfairs  of  those  kindred 
nations  among  whom  the  Homeric  kingship  went  on 
after  it  had  come  to  an  end  in  Hellas  itself.  The 
Epeirot  and  Macedonian  Assemblies,  assemblies  which, 
at  difiFerent  stages  of  their  growth,  were  assemblies, 
first  of  tribes  and  then  of  nations,  but  never  strictly 
assemblies  of  cities,  must  have  had  more  in  common 
with  the  early  Teutonic  Assemblies  than  anything 
to  be  found  among  the  proper  Hellenes.  But  we 
hardly  know  more  of  them  than  that  they  existed. 
Of  the  solemn  pledge  which  bound  together  the 
Molossian  king  and  people  in  the  Assembly  of  Pas- 
sar6n  I  have  already  spoken.  The  Macedonian 
Assemblies  of  which  we  read  in  history  are  either 
military  assemblies  which  come  together  to  hear 
charges  brought  before  them  by  Alexander,  or  else 
they  are  assemblies  held  in  the  revolutionaiy  times 
which  followed  Alexander's  death  to  accept  some 
successful  candidate  for  the  Crown,  or  to  condemn 
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some  one  whose  career  has  been   less  lucky  (26). 
All  that  we  know  is  that  there  were  such  Assem- 

m 

blies,  and  that  they  did  exercise  a  will  of  their  own, 
since  those  whom  Alexander  himself  accused  were 
sometimes  acquitted  (27).  But  we  must  remember 
that  of  the  internal  state  of  Macedonia  and  Epeiros 
we  know  absolutely  nothing.  We  hear  of  their 
foreign  relations  and  of  their  dynastic  revolutions, 
but  of  the  ordinary  working  of  government  in  those 
countries  not  a  word  is  recorded.  The  precious 
notices  that  we  have  as  to  the  political  constitution 
of  the  Chaonians  and  Thesprotians  come  to  us  only 
from  a  short  and  incidental  notice  in  Thucydides, 
which  we  should  never  have  had,  if  he  had  not  been 
called  on  to  describe  a  military  expedition  in  which 
those  nations  took  a  share.  Our  ignorance  on  these 
matters  is  specially  to  be  lamented.  It  is  plain  that 
in  these  countries  there  was  an  opportunity  for  free 
government  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  political  life 
of  a  nation  and  not  of  a  mere  city,  such  as  did  not 
arise  again  for  many  ages.  Of  the  local  institutions 
of  those  lands  and  of  their  everyday  working  we  have 
no  account  whatever.  We  know  a  great  deal  less  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchy  than  we  should  know  of 
the  Frankish  or  the  Old-English  monarchy,  if  we  had 
only  their  chroniclers,  and  not  a  single  word  of  laws, 
charters,  or  letters.     But  without  these  last  we  should 
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have  a  very  vague  notion  indeed  even  of  our  own  land. 
We  should  see  that  there  were  Kings  and  that  there 
were  Assemblies,  but  we  should  not  see  much  more. 
Of  the  every-day  working  of  local  institutions  we 
should  know  absolutely  nothing.  We  are  therefore 
quite  unable  to  say  what  points  of  likeness  or  unlike- 
ness  the  internal  state  of  Macedonia  or  of  Molossis 
may  have  shown  to  that  of  mediaeval  or  of  modem 
kingdoms.  But  the  mere  facts  that  there  was  a  King, 
and  that  there  was  a  national  Assembly  of  some  kind 
or  other,  are  enough  to  show  that  the  approach  to  the 
state  of  things  in  modern,  or  at  least  in  medisBval, 
Europe  must  have  been  far  nearer  than  anything  else 
to  be  found  in  the  early  history  of  the  Greek  and 
Italian  lands.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  first  steps  had 
been  taken  towards  a  work  which  was  only  begun 
and  not  finished,  and  which  had  to  be  begun  again 
ages  afterwards.  The  conquests  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  the  close  relations  into  which  they 
brought  their  kingdom  alike  with  the  intellectual 
culture  of  Greece  and  with  the  political  despotism  of 
the  East,  doubtless  did  much  to  check  the  natural 
developement  of  national  Macedonian  life.  The  whole 
subject  is  a  disappointing  one ;  we  see  that  something 
was  begun  and  never  finished,  and  we  do  not  see  in 
detail  what  was  begun,  or  what  hope  there  was  of 
finishing  it.     But  we  do  see  that  Macedonia  stood 
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alone  among  the  cluef  natioiis  of  the  ancient  worid, 
M  the  one  wkicfa  most  nearlj  foredbadowed  the 
^jYitksi  life  of  modem  Enropey  as  the  one  great 
nation  which  had  Kings  and  which  is  jet  aOowed 
to  hare  been  free  (28). 

The  chance  then  of  the  developement  of  a  consti- 
tntional  government  for  a  whole  nation  seems  to  have 
been  lost  in  the  one  case  in  the  ancient  world  where 
there  was  most  hope  for  it.  The  political  civilization 
of  the  two  great  peninsulas  took  the  city  as  its  ruling 
idea,  and  the  political  assemblies  .of  Greece  and  Italy 
were  assemblies  of  cities^  or,  at  most,  assemblies  of 
confederations  of  cities.  One  of  these,  the  most 
illuHtrious  of  all,  the  Assembly  of  the  Democracy  of 
AthcTiH,  still  lives  before  ns  in  its  minutest  details. 
We  know  the  laws  which  regulated  its  constitu- 
tion; we  know  the  rules  which  were  followed  in 
its  procedure.  We  Lave  living  pictures  of  the  course 
of  its  debates ;  we  can  listen  to  the  very  words  by 
which  it  was  stirred  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
grcatcHt  of  orators  and  statesmen.  In  the  Ekklesia 
wliich  listened  to  Perikles  and  Demosthenes  we  feel 
iilmost  as  much  at  home  as  in  an  institution  of  our 
own  land  and  our  own  times.  At  least  we  ought  to 
fool  at  homo  there ;  for  we  have  the  full  materials  for 
calling  up  the  political  life  of  Athens   in  all  its 
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fuUness,  and  within  our  own  times  one  of  the 
greatest  minds  of  our  own  or  of  any  age  has  given 
its  fuU  strength  to  clear  away  the  mists  of  error  and 
calumny  which  so  long  shrouded  the  parent  state  of 
justice  and  freedom.  Among  the  contemporaries 
and  countrymen  of  Mr.  Grote  it  is  shame  indeed  if 
men  fail  to  see  in  the  great  Democracy  the  first  state 
which  taught  mankind  that  the  voice  of  persuasion 
could  he  stronger  than  a  despot's  will,  the  first  which 
taught  that  disputes  could  he  settled  by  a  free  debate 
and  a  free  vote  which  in  other  lands  could  have 
been  decided  only  by  the  banishment  or  massacre  of 
the  weaker  side.  It  was  the  Democracy  of  Athens 
which  taught  the  world  that  there  was,  in  the  words 
of  its  own  great  historian,  such  a  thing  as  consti- 
tutional morality.  The  man  who,  in  any  age  or 
in  any  land,  does  aught  for  the  cause  of  right  or 
freedom,  may -cherish  as  his  brightest  thought  that 
he  is  walking  in  the  path  in  which  Solon,  Klei- 
sthenes,  Aristeides,  and  Perikles  walked  before  him. 
They  walked  before  us,  but  there  were  none  who 
walked  before  them.  The  Assembly  of  Athens, 
called  together  and  guided  in  its  procedure  by 
established  and  written  laws,  grew  doubtless  step  by 
step  out  of  the  more  irregular  assemblies  of  the 
heroic  times;  but  we  now  for  the  first  time 
come   across  the  personal  agency  of  living  men ; 
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we  now  have  no  longer  to  talk  vaguely  about 
growth  and  tendencies  and  developements ;  we  stand 
face  to  face  with  men  who,  each  in  his  own  day, 
wrought  a  great  and  noble  work  for  his  own  age  and 
for  all  ages.  That  the  glory  of  such  a  work  was  toa 
bright  to  last  we  have  already  seen.  The  life  of  a 
nation  is  less  brilliant  than  the  life  of  a  city,  but,  for 
that  very  reason,  the  nation  outlives  the  city.  Our 
national  life  has  been  spread  over  fourteen  hundred 
years,  and  we  trust  that  it  is  still  far  from  being  run 
out.  The  real  life  of  Athens  lasted  at  the  most  for 
two  hundred  years  (29) ;  and  yet  there  are  moments 
in  which  all  that  we  have  won  by  the  toils  of  so 
many  generations  seems  as  if  it  would  be  felt  to  be 
but  a  small  thing  beside  a  single  hour  of  Perikles. 

The  Democracy  of  Athens  was  in  truth  the 
noblest  fruit  of  that  self-developing  power  of  the 
Greek  mind  which  worked  every  possession  of  the 
common  heritage  into  some  new  and  more  brilliant 
shape,  but  which  learned  nothing,  nothing  of  all  that 
formed  its  real  life  and  its  real  glory,  from  the 
Barbarians  of  the  outer  world.  Men  tell  us  that 
Greece  learned  this  or  that  mechanical  invention  from 
Phoenicia  or  Egypt  or  Assyria.  Be  it  so ;  but  stand 
in  the  Pnyx ;  listen  to  the  contending  orators ;  listen 
to  the  ambassadors  of  distant  cities ;  listen  to  each 
side  as  it  is  fairly  hearkened  to,  and  see  the  matter  in 
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hand  decided  by  the  peaceful  vote  of  thousands — ^here 
at  least  of  a  truth  is  something  which  Athens  did  not 
learn  from  any  Assyrian  despot  or  from  any  Egyptian 
priest.  And  we,  children  of  the  common  stock, 
sharers  in  the  common  heritage,  as  we  see  man, 
Aryan  man,  in  the  full  growth  of  his,  noblest  type, 
we  may  feel  a  thrill  as  we  think  that  Kleisthenes 
and  Perikles  were,  after  all,  men  of  our  own  blood — 
as  we  think  that  the  institutions  which  grew  up 
under  their  hands  and  the  institutions  under  which 
we  ourselves  are  living  are  alike  branches  sprung 
from  one  stock,  portions  of  one  inheritance  in  which 
Athens  and  England  have  an  equal  right.  In  the 
Athenian  Democracy  we  see  a  popular  constitution 
taking  the  form  which  was  natural  for  such  a 
constitution  to  take  when  it  was  able  to  run  its 
natural  course  in  a  commonwealth  which  consisted 
only  of  a  single  city.  Wherever  the  Assembly  really 
remains,  in  truth  as  well  as  in  name,  an  Assembly  of 
the  .hole  people  in  their  own  per^U  it  m«M  in  ita 
own  nature  be  sovereign.  It  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  delegate  more  or  less  of  power  to  magistrates 
and  generals ;  but  such  power  will  be  simply  dele- 
gated. Their  authority  will  be  a  mere  trust  from  the 
sovereign  body,  and  to  that  sovereign  body  they  will 
be  responsible  for  its  exercise.  That  is  to  say,  one 
«of  the  original  elements  of  the  State,  the  King  or 
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chief,  now  represented  by  the  elective  magistracy, 
will  lose  its  independent  powers,  and  will  sink  into  a 
body  who  have  only  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign Assembly.  So  with  another  of  the  original 
elements,  the  Council.  This  body  too  loses  its  inde- 
pendent being ;  it  has  no  ruling  or  checking  power ; 
it  becomes  a  mere  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  chosen 
or  appointed  by  lot  to  put  measures  into  shape  for  more 
easy  discussion  in  the  sovereign  body.  As  society 
becomes  more  advanced  and  complicated,  the  judicial 
power  can  no  longer  be  exercised  by  the  Assembly 
itself,  while  it  would  be  against  every  democratic  in- 
stinct to  leave  it  in  the  arbitrary  power  of  individual 
magistrates.  Other  Committees  of  the  Assembly, 
Juries  on  a  gigantic  scale,  with  a  presiding  magistrate 
as  chairman  rather  than  as  Judge,  are  therefore  set 
apart  to  decide  causes  and  to  sit  in  judgement  on 
offenders.  Such  is  pure  Democracy,  the  government 
of  the  whole  people  and  not  of  a  part  of  it  only  (30),  as 
carried  out  in  its  full  perfection  in  a  single  city.  It  is  a 
form  of  government  which  works  up  the  faculties  of 
man  to  a  higher  pitch  than  any  other ;  it  is  the  form 
of  government  which  gives  the  freest  scope  to  the 
inborn  genius  of  the  whole  community  and  of  every 
member  of  it  (31).  Its  weak  point  is  that  it  works 
up  the  faculties  of  man  to  a  pitch  so  high  that  it 
can  hardly  be  lasting,  tliat  its  ordinary  life  needs  an 
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enthusiasm,  a  devotion,  too  highly  strung  to  be  likely 
to  live  through  many  generations.  Athens  in  the 
days  of  her  glory,  the  Athens  of  Perikles,  was  truly 
"  the  roof  and  crown  of  things ; "  her  democracy 
raised  a  greater  number  of  human  beings  to  a  higher 
level  than  any  government  before  or  since ;  it  gave 
freer  play  than  any  government  before  or  since  to 
the  personal  gifts  of  the  foremost  of  mankind.  But 
against  the  few  years  of  Athenian  glory  we  must 
set  the  long  ages  of  Athenian  decline.  Against  the 
city  where  Perikles  was  General  we  must  set  the  city 
where  Hadrian  was  Archon. 

On  the  Assemblies  of  other  Grecian  cities  it  is 
hardly  needful  to  dwell.  Our  knowledge  of  their 
practical  working  is  slight.  We  have  one  picture  of 
a  debate  in  the  popular  Assembly  of  Sparta,  an 
Assembly  none  the  less  popular  in  its  internal  con- 
stitution because  it  was  the  assembly  of  what,  as 
regarded  the  excluded  classes  of  the  State,  was  a 
narrow  oligarchy.  We  see  that  there,  as  might  be 
looked  for,  the  chiefs  of  the  State,  the  Kings,  and 
yet  more  the  Ephors,  spoke  with  a  degree  of  official, 
as  distinguished  from  personal,  authority  which  fell 
to  the  lot  of  no  man  in  the  Assembly  of  Athens  (32). 
Perikles  reigned  supreme,  not  because  he  was  one  of 
Ten  Generals,  but  because  he  was  Perikles.  From 
another  cause  a  greater  weight  of  official  authority 
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was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
Federal  Democracy  of  Achaia  than  was  ever  en- 
trusted to  the  magistrates  of  the  single  city  De- 
mocracy of  Athens.  The  meetings  of  the  Federal 
Assembly  were  far  less  frequent  than  those  of  the 
Assembly  of  Athens;  it  was  therefore  needful  to 
clothe  the  Senate  and  the  magistrates,  above  all  the 
chief  magistrate,  the  General,  with  far  liigher  powers 
than  were  held  at  Athens  by  Senators,  Archons, 
or  even  Generals  (33).  And  there  is  another  dif- 
ference which  brings  the  later,  the  Federal,  form  of 
Greek  democracy  into  the  closest  relations  with  the 
political  developements  of  modern  times.  The  Federal 
democracy  was  as  far  from  hitting  on  the  subtle  device 
of  representation  as  the  city  democracy  was.  Every 
citizen  had  a  right  to  appear  in  the  general  Assem- 
bly of  the  League  as  well  as  in  the  local  Assembly 
of  his  own  city.  But  it  is  plain  that  such  a  right 
as  this,  when  applied  to  a  League  spread  over 
all  Peloponnesos  and  some  cities  beyond  Pelopon- 
nesos,  was  a  right  which,  by  the  mass  of  those  who 
held  it,  could  seldom  or  never  be  exercised.  The 
Assembly  seems,  as  a  rule,  to  have  been  attended 
mainly  by  those  who  had  wealth  and  leisure  enough 
to  take  distant  journeys,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  particular  city  in  which  the  Assembly  was  held. 
Sometimes  the  Senate   seems  to  have  acted  as  the 
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Assembly ;  it  might  so  happen  that  an  Assembly 
was  summoned,  and  that  none  but  Senators  came. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  constitution  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  know  very  well  that  it  often 
happens  that  a  Convocation — that  is,  an  Assembly 
of  all  Doctors  and  Masters  —  is  really  attended 
by  none  but  members  of  Congregation,  the  smaller 
resident  and  oflScial  body  (34).  In  cases  of  this 
kind  the  larger  body  does  not  lose  its  right  as  long 
as  its  members  take  care  to  exercise  it  on  occasion ; 
but  it  may  be  easily  lost,  if  the  right  is  not  at  least 
occasionally  exercised,  and,  even  where  it  is  not  lost, 
its  exercise  is  apt  to  be  looked  upon  with  a  certain 
degree  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  smaller  body. 
Thus  we  find  an  unusually  large  meeting  of  the 
Achaian  Assembly  spoken  of  with  a  kind  of  surprise, 
if  not  of  dislike  (35) ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  an  outcry  against  the  appearance  of  non-resident 
members  in  the  academical  Convocation.  No  pre- 
tensions of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  a  smaller  body 
could  possibly  arise  in  the  Assemblies  of  Athens  or 
ofUri. 

In  fact  the  Federal  period  of  Grecian  history  is 
one  which  is  richer  than  almost  any  other  in  ana- 
logies bearing  directly  on  the  developement  of  our 
own  constitution.  It  illustrates  the  law  by  which, 
unless  the  device  of  representation  is  brought  in,  an 
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originally  democratic  constitution,  if'  it  is  applied  to  a 
large  territory,  can  never  keep  its  true  democratic 
character.     Its  citizens  cannot  come  frequently  and 
regularly  together,  so  as  to  carry  on  an  orderly  govern- 
ment like  that  of  Athens.    Perhaps  the  Assembly  be- 
comes, as  that  of  Eome  did  in  the  end,  an  ungovernable 
multitude,  incapable  of  debate,  whose  meetings  are 
always  accompanied  by  acts  of  violence,  and  are  at 
last  put  an  end  to  in  the  interests  of  order,  if  not  of 
freedom.      Or  perhaps  the   democracy  shrinks  up, 
I  will  not  say  into  an  oligarchy,  but  into  an  aristo- 
cracy, simply  because  it  is  impossible  that  the  mass 
of  the  nominal  members  of  the   Assembly  should 
ever    really    attend    its    meetings.      The  Achaian 
League,  in  its  form  as  pure  a  democracy  as  Athens 
or  Uri,  became,  in  its  practical  working,  the   best 
model  of  a  liberal  aristocracy,  ruling  by  sufferance. 
And  a  process  exactly  the  same  went  on  in  the  early 
Assemblies   of  England  and  other   Teutonic   coun- 
tries.     As  marks  grew  into  shires  and  shires  into 
kingdoms,  the  general  body  of  freemen  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  attend  in  the  Assemblies  of  the  smaller 
body  were  not  formally  deprived  of  their  right  to 
attend  in  the  Assemblies  of  the  larger  body.     But  as 
tribes  grew  into  nations  and  Ealdonnen  into  Kings,^ 
the  Assemblies  of  their  kingdoms  grew  into  bodies 
which  were  yet  more  incapable  of  really   coming 
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together  than  the  general  ho^  of  the  free  cdtissens  cvf 
the  Peloponnesian  dtiefi.  I  can  see  nothing  to  ^how 
that  the  right  of  the  common  freeman  to  take  hi« 
place  in  the  general  Assemhlj  of  the  nation  was  ever 
formallv  taken  awav  in  onr  own  conntrv.  But  t 
can  see  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  grodnally 
died  out  I  can  see  that,  as  in  Achaia  the  Fc<?eTJ^l 
Ajssemhly  shrank  np,  as  a  role,  into  an  Asscml^  of 
the  Senators  and  a  few  other  leading  men,  ??o  in 
England  the  national  Assembly,  the  MicMe  Gemit  of 
the  whole  nation,  shrank  up  into  a  gathering  of  fow 
besides  the  King's  Thegns  {^6).  But  I  can  see  alf<o, 
in  both  cases,  that,  on  special  occasions^  the  AiwcmMy 
again  swelled  into  something  far  givatcr.  11if* 
citizens  of  London  or  Corinth,  of  Winchontor  or 
Aigion,  asserted  and  exercised  their  old  right  \\\\o\\ 
the  Assembly  was  held  within  the  wnllw  of  \\mv 
cities.  And,  on  a  few  great  dayn,  wlien  thn  lipntt 
of  the  nation  was  stirred  to  itH  dcjptliM,  wn  rpp  ftrm»»'l 
multitudes  which  no  building,  no  city,  nmiM  cunfrtin, 
taking  part,  as  of  old,  in  the  cilfciion  of  Kingfl,  In  <1m* 
banishment  of  public  cnomicM,  in  tlin  d«^«'lMfrtfinM  nl' 
war  and  peace  (37).  That  in  our  own  hind  IIm*  tl|/lH 
wasexercisedonly  by  fitHund  Miiit^  inniffiiily  wli«f  y\s\^\ 
to  be  looked  for  from  tb*;  unfix'  d  tuA  lfdoMn«l  »ioIhm« 
of  our  early  institutionn  in  jf^n'^rwl,  Itul  lb*.  ilL^bl 
went  on  ;  it  cannot  l>;  wiid  fo  b;iv<j  wholly  snuUUn^i^ 
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as  long  as  the  people  were  called  on  to  cry  Yea,  Yea, 
even  though  there  was  no  thought  of  their  crying 
Nay,  Nay,  at  the  election  and  consecration  of  Kings. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Henry  the  Eighth  was 
-chosen  King  by  the  shout  of  the  assembled  people 
as  truly  as  Hengest  or  Cerdic  could  have  been  (38). 
What  took  place  in  our  own  land  took  place  also 
in  the  kindred  lands  beyond  the  sea.  Among  the 
Franks,  as  has  been  traced  out  by  the  great  consti- 
tutional historians  of  Germany,  the  old  Assemblies, 
national  and  local,  went  on  after  the  Frankish  con- 
querors had  settled  themselves  on  Grauhsh  soil.  And 
we  see,  from  the  language  constantly  used  under  the 
Carolingian  Emperors  and  Kings,  that  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  common  freeman  to  attend  in  the  general 
Assembly  was  never  formally  taken  away,  that 
the  great  gathering  of  the  Mdrzfeld  or  the  Maifeld 
was  still  in  theory  the  gathering  of  the  whole 
Frankish  people,  deciding  the  affairs  of  the  nation  by 
the  voice  of  the  nation  itself.  But  we  can  see  too 
how  the  general  Assembly  of  the  whole  Frankish 
realm  lost  step  by  step  the  real  life,  the  practical 
power,  the  effective  control  over  the  royal  will, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  military  Assemblies  of 
the  immediate  followers  of  Chlodwig.  The  right  of 
the  Assembly  to  say  Yea  or  Nay  is  not  taken  away 
by  any  formal  act,  but  it  sinks  at  the  outside  into 
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giving  a  formal  Yea  to  what  the  King  and  his  inner 
Council  have  already  decreed  (39).  In  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  things,  there  is  a  real  cycle  in  human 
aflFairs.  As  there  is  an  early  time,  an  early  stage,  in 
which  the  Assembly  has  not  yet  formed  the  wish  to 
oppose,  so  there  is  a  later  stage  in  which  it  has 
perhaps  lost  the  wish  and  has  certainly  lost  the 
spirit  and  the  power.  So  in  the  lesser  Assemblies 
of  the  Gau  or  the  Hundred,  the  judicial  functions 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  whole  Assembly 
came  gradually  to  be  vested  in  a  select  body  which 
grew  up  through  the  sheer  unwillingness  of  the 
general  mass  of  the  freemen  to  attend  and  exercise 
their  rights  in  their  own  persons  (40). 

In. short,  experience  shows  that  the  purely  demo- 
cratic system,  which  does  such  great  things  for  a 
wandering  band,  a  single  city,  or  a  small  district^ 
becomes  out  of  place  when  it  is  applied  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  large  country.  Unless  the  happy 
device  of  representation  is  hit  upon,  the  primitive 
democracy,  directly  by  the  working  of  its  democratic 
character,  shrinks  up  into  despotism  or  oligarchy. 
The  primary  Assembly  is  the  natural  form  of  free 
government  for  the  wandering  band,  for  the  group  of 
households  settled  in  their  mark,  for  the  tribe  gathered 
within  the  walls  of  a  city.  It  begins  to  break  down 
when  it  is  applied  even  to  a  Gau  or  Canton  of  a 
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larger  size ;  it  utterly  breaks  down  when  it  is  applied 
to  a  nation.  The  representative  Assembly  is  as  much 
the  natural  form  of  free  government  for  the  greater 
society  as  the  primary  Assembly  is  for  the  smaller. 

The  analogies  which  have  crowded  on  me  in 
the  course  of  the  present  lecture  have  hindered  me 
from  following  so  strict  a  chronological  order  as  I 
have  done  at  other  times.  I  have  been  dealing 
with  Greek  and  Teutonic  matters  at  once.  But 
it  is  my  special  business  to  point  out  the  ana- 
logies between  them.  And  in  no  case  is  the  ana- 
logy more  striking  than  in  the  point  with  which  we 
are  now  dealing.  All  European  political  societies 
start  from  the  one  common  possession,  the  Assembly 
of  the  tribe.  This,  among  a  people  who  take  to  the 
common  life  within  a  walled  town,  goes  on  as  the 
Assembly  of  the  city.  The  constitution  which,  under 
these  circumstances,  grows  out  of  the  primitive  ele- 
ments, may  be  aristocratic  or  democratic,  as  may 
happen,  but  kingship  in  a  city-commonwealth  cannot 
last  long  after  the  political  instincts  of  the  people  are 
fully  awakened  and  sharpened.  If  many  cities  join 
together  in  a  League,  the  Federal  Assembly  of  the 
League  will  most  likely  be  formed  after  the  type  of 
the  Assemblies  of  the  particular  cities,  modified  by 
all  those  consequences  which  flow  from  the  greater 
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distance  at  which  the  place  of  meeting  will  now  be 
from  the  mass  of  the  citizens.  So,  among  a  people 
who  do  not  adopt  the  city-life,  who  at  least  do  not 
make  it  the  ruling  principle  of  their  political  life, 
the  old  state  of  things  goes  on  as  long  as  the  tribe, 
the  mark,  the  hundred,  the  shire,  still  keep  any 
distinct  political  being.  As  the  tribes  grow  into  a 
nation,  the  national  Assembly,  if  by  no  other  cause, 
yet  through  the  mere  working  of  the  law  of  distance, 
shrinks  up  into  a  gathering  of  a  few  chief  men,  and 
the  smaller  Assemblies  go  on  simply  as  subordinate 
local  bodies,  and  perhaps  themselves  die  out  al- 
together in  course  of  time.  But  in  the  system  of 
city-commonwealths,  there  was  one  means  of  keeping 
up  a  greater  vitality  in  the  old  institutions  than  could 
be  kept  up  in  the  tribal  or  national  system.  In  the 
general  Assembly  of  the  Achaian  League,  each  city 
had  a  single  and  equal  vote  (41).  In  the  later  Lykian 
League,  by  a  refinement  which  forestalls  some  very 
modem  political  controversies,  the  vote  of  each  city, 
according  to  its  size,  counted  as  one,  two,  or  three  (42). 
But  in  either  case  the  vote  of  the  city  had  its  fixed 
value,  which  was  no  way  affected  by  the  number  of  its 
citizens  which  might  happen  to  appear  in  any  par- 
ticular Assembly.  In  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
Corinth  had  one  vote,  whether  one  Corinthian  or 
a  thousand  were  there  to  give  it.    This  refinement 
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seems  never  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  Teutonic 
Assemblies;  it  is  in  truth  a  refinement  far  too 
refined  for  the  stage  of  things  to  which  they  belong. 
But  it  is  plain  that  this  method  of  voting  made  the 
Assembly  come  as  near  to  the  nature  of  a  repre- 
sentative body  as  it  could  come  without  actually 
being  one.  When  Corinth  had  a  single  vote,  whether 
few  or  many  Corinthians  were  there  to  give  it,  it 
might  easily  be  arranged  that  those  citizens  of 
Corinth  who  actually  appeared  in  the  Assembly 
might  practically  be  the  representatives  of  the 
greater  number  of  citizens  who  stayed  at  home.  The 
lack  of  the  real  representative  system  would  hardly 
be  felt ;  the  grievance,  if  any,  would  be  one  which 
experience  shows  that  the  representative  system  does 
not  necessarily  heal,  but  which  the  Lykian  consti- 
tution did  heal,  the  grievance  that  Corinth  had  no- 
greater  weight'  in  the  Assembly  than  the  smallest 
town  in  the  League  (43).  Thus,  though  the 
Assembly  might  shrink  up  into  a  gathering  of  a 
small  body  of  chief  men,  those  chief  men  might 
practically  be  the  delegates  of  the  local  Assem- 
blies of  their  several  cities  (44).  But  there  is  no 
sign  that  in  the  Teutonic  Assemblies  any  such 
refinement  was  ever  thought  of  as  that  which  gave 
separate  votes  to  the  separate  cities  of  the  League. 
It  is  a  refinement  far   more  likely   to   arise   in   a 
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system  of  cities,  with  the  sharply-defined  separate 
being  of  each,  than  under  the  larger  system  of  tribes 
or  districts.  When  therefore  a  Teutonic  Assembly 
shrank  up  into  an  Assembly  of  the  King's  Thegns 
and  other  chief  men,  there  could  be  no  such  soften- 
ing of  the  oligarchic  process  as  the  Achaian  system 
allowed.  But,  for  that  very  reason,  the  true  repre- 
sentative system  was  all  the  more  needful,  and,  by 
the  process  inherent  in  all  healthy  and  really  living 
constitutions,  it  grew  up  as  it  was  needed, 

I  have  spoken  of  the  allotment  of  separate  votes 
to  the  separate  cities  of  the  Achaian  and  Lykian 
Leagues  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Federal 
period  of  Greece,  It  certainly  distinguishes  the 
Federal  democracy  of  Achaia  from  the  single  city 
democracy  of  Athens,  But  it  also  appears  in  all  its 
fulness  in  the  Assemblies  of  the  Boman  Common- 
wealth. In  the  Comitia  of  the  Centuries,  the  military 
Assembly,  where  the  People  came  together  in  mili- 
tary array,  where  the  value  of  each  man's  vote  was 
decided  by  the  nature  of  his  military  service,  and  the 
nature  of  his  military  service  was  decided  by  the 
amount  of  his  property,  the  votes  taken  were  not  the 
votes  of  individuals,  but  the  votes  of  the  artificial 
units,  the  Centuries.  So  in  the  Comitia  of  the 
Tribes,  where  men  were  ranged,  not  according  to 
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their  place  in  battle  but  according  to  tlie  local 
divisions  of  the  State,  it  was  again  the  votes  of  the 
Tribes  that  were  taken.  So  again,  in  that  later 
form  of  the  Comitia  in  which  Tribes  and  .Centuries 
were  intermingled,  the  only  point  which  concerns  us 
is  that  here  too  the  votes  were  the  votes  of  Tribes 
and  Centxu-ies,  not  of  single  citizens  (45).  At  Rome 
then,  as  in  Achaia,  it  was  perfectly  possible  that  tboee 
citizens  of  a  distant  tribe  who  appeared  in  any  par- 
ticular Assembly  may  have  practically  been  repre- 
sentatives of  their  neighbours  who  stayed  away, 
commissioned  to  vote  on  their  behalf.  This  is 
one  of  several  points  in  which  the  Roman  Common- 
wealth, with  its  city  franchise  extended  over  so  large 
a  territory,  has  more  lu  common  with  the  Federal 
than  with  the  single  commonwealths  of  Greece. 
Another  point  in  which  Rome  hears  more  likeness 
to  Achaia  than  to  Athens  is  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
dependent powers  which  were  kept  to  the  last  by  the 
Senate  and  by  the  several  magistrates.  Nowhere 
indeed  did  the  three  elements — the  kingly  power, 
held  in  commission  by  the  curxile  magistrates, 
the  power  of  the  Senate,  and  the  power  of  the 
People — stand  out  more  distinctly  than  they  did  at 
Home  down  to  the  last  days  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  forms  of  Roman  political  partizanship  are  a 
witness  to  their  vitality.     At  Rome  we  hear  of  a 
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Popular  party  and  of  a  Senatorial  party.    At  Athens 
such  names  would  have  been  meaningless.    There 
was  doubtless  at  Athens  an  aristocratic,  or  more  truly 
an  oligarchic,  party,  which  would  have  been  well 
pleased  to  overthrow  the  popular  government  alto- 
gether.   But  such  a  party  could  in  no  wise  profess 
itself  the  champion  of  the  yearly  Senate  of  Five 
Hundred,  nor  could  it  shelter  itself  under  its  authority 
(46).   A  truer  analogy  to  the  Eoman  Senate  would  be 
found  in  the  Senate  of  Areiopagos,  whose  members 
sat  for  life,  and  which  was  formed,  in  a  manner  nearly 
the  same  as  that  in  use  at  Bome,  out  of  those  citizens 
who  had  held  the  highest  magistracies.    But,  for  that 
very  reason,  the  course  of  change  at  Athens  gra- 
dually brought  down  this  ancient  Senate  to  be  little 
more  than  a  venerable  shadow  (47).     Two  facts  dis- 
tinctly show  how  strong  the  traditions  both  of  the 
kingly  and  the  senatorial  power  remained  at  Rome 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  commonwealth.     A 
check  was  needed  on  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the 
Consuls.    Rome  found  the  remedy,  not  in  lessening 
the  powers  of  the   Consuls,  but  in  setting  up  an 
opposition  magistracy  as  the  embodiment  of  plebeian 
rights,  the  Tribune  no  less  powerful  to  forbid  than 
the  Consul  was  powerful  to  command.     Again,  it  is 
almost  more  striking  that  the  Senate,  made  up  as  it 
was  of  men  who  had  been  in  the  first  instance  chosen 
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to  their  oEScea  by  the  voice  of  the  People  (48),  could 
ever  come  to  be  looked  on  as  a  power  antagonistic  to 
the  People.  In  the  later  days  of  the  Commonwealth, 
if  the  Senate  was  an  aristocratic  body,  it  was  purely 
by  the  sufferance  of  the  People  that  it  was  so.  Those 
who  had  the  choice  of  Consuls,  P^^etors,  Censors,  and 
High  Pontiffs  had  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands. 
A  jealousy  of  the  Senate  may  indeed  have  lingered 
on  as  a  mere  survival  from  the  far-gone  days  when 
the  Senate  was  a  purely  patrician  body.  But  I 
believe  also  that  one  most  important  cause  of  the 
difference  in  this  respect  between  Rome  and  Athens 
was  that,  aa  I  have  before  said,  Rome  was  not  in  the 
same  strict  sense  a  city  commonwealth,  but  that  it 
had  in  it  something  of  a  Federal  element.  As  long 
as  the  Roman  Commonwealth  lasted,  the  popular 
Assembly  remained  the  supreme  elective  and  legis- 
lative body,  the  highest  and  final  authority  of  the 
Commonwealth.  But  it  never,  like  the  Assembly  of 
Athens,  drew  to  itself  all  the  powers  of  the  State ; 
it  never  brought  dovm  the  Senate  to  be  a  mere  Com- 
mittee of  its  own  body,  and  Consuls  and  Censors  to 
be  mere  instruments  of  its  will.  It  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  tliat  it  should  do  so.  Setting  aside 
the  effect  of  any  difference  between  the  Roman  and 
the  Athenian  national  character,  the  Roman  Assem- 
bly could  not  become  what  the  Athenian  Assembly 
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became.  The  free  inhabitants  of  so  large  a  district 
must  have  formed,  even  in  early  times,  a  body  too 
large  either  to  be  gathered  together  so  often  as  the 
Athenian  Assembly  was,  or  in  the  same  way  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  deUberative  Assembly  when 
it  did  come  together.  It  could  not  allow  the  same 
free  power  of  debate  and  amendment.  It  could  not 
do  more  than  say  Yea  or  Nay  to  the  proposals  of  the 
magistrate  by  whom  it  was  summoned.  It  could  not 
possibly  exercise  the  same  constant  care  over  all  the 
departments  of  the  state.  It  could  not  take  points 
of  detail  into  its  consideration  in  the  same  way  that 
the  Athenian  Assembly  did.  In  a  word  the  Athenian 
Assembly  was  the  Government.  DSmos  was  sove- 
reign ;  he  was,  as  he  rather  liked  to  be  called.  King 
or  Tyrant  (49).  The  Archons  had  sunk  to  such  mere 
routine  functions  as  hardly  to  be  political  officers 
at  all.  The  Generals  were  the  ministers  of  the 
Sovereign  Assembly;  the  Prytaneis  were  merely 
its  chairmen ;  the  Senate  was  merely  its  committee. 
The  real  ruling  power  was  the  Assembly  itself. 
But  at  Rome,  as  in  Achaia,  the  Assembly  was 
simply  the  power  which  acted  for  legislative  and 
elective  purposes,  when  legislative  and  elective  acts 
were  needed.  The  Senate  was  the  Government,  the 
body  which  carried  on  the  ordinary  management  of 
the  State,  with  the  Consuls  and  other  great  magis- 
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trates  as  its  ministers.  At  Rome,  as  at  Athens,  the 
power  of  peace  and  war  rested  with  the  Assembly. 
But  its  power  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  did  not  go 
beyond  the  final  power  of  saying  Yea  or  Nay  to 
a  definite  proposition  laid  before  it.  All  the  pre- 
liminary steps,  the  receiving  and  listening  to  foreign 
ambassadors,  the  listening  to  the  arguments  of  pri- 
vate citizens  on  one  side  or  the  other,  all  which  at 
Athens  formed  such  an  important  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Assembly,  was  at  Rome  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate.  Tinder  the  Roman  system,  the 
great  speeches  of  PeriklSs  and  Demosthenes,  like 
the  great  speeches  of  Cicero,  might  still  have  been 
addressed  to  the  people.  But  the  debate  between 
Kleon  and  Dlodotos  (50),  between  Nikias  and  Alki- 
biades  (51),  between  Euryptolemos  and  the  accusers 
of  the  Generals  (52),  which  at  Athens  were  spoken 
to  the  people  assembled  under  no  roof  but  the  sky, 
must  at  Rome,  like  the  debate  between  Cato  and 
Cjesar,  have  gone  on  only  within  the  walls  of  the 
senate-house  (53). 

The  Roman  Assembly  died  of  the  disease  of  which 
every  primary  Assembly  in  a  large  country  must 
die.  It  became  too  large  for  its  functions ;  it  became 
a  mob  incapable  of  debate,  and  in  which  its  worst 
elements  got  the  upper  hand.  But  its  death-blow 
came  from  those  pretended  popular  chiefs  who  made 
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use  of  the  mutual  jealousies  of  Senate  and  People  to 
trample  both  Senate  and  People  under  foot.  Yet  it  is 
to  the  honour  alike  of  the  Roman  Senate  and  of  the 
Soman  Assembly  that  the  Csasars  dreaded  both  of 
them.  And  it  is  to  the  special  honour  of  the  Roman 
Assembly  that,  while  the  Gassars  kept  on  the  Senate, 
which  they  deemed  that  they  could  turn  to  their 
own  ends,  the  Assembly  they  found  it  needful  utterly 
to  sweep  away  (54).  Be  it  an  aristocratic  Senate  or  a 
democratic  Assembly,  there  must  be  some  good  thing 
in  any  institution  which  a  despot  fears.  The  Teu- 
tonic Assemblies  on  the  other  hand  simply  died 
out ;  there  were  no  Julii  or  Claudii  to  trample  them 
out.  In  nearly  every  Western  country  the  old  primary 
Assemblies  gave  way  to  representative  Assemblies 
founded  on  the  principle  of  Estates.  Those  Estates 
were  in  most  countries  three — the  Clergy,  the  Nobles, 
and  the  Commons,  the  Commons  being  for  the  most 
part  only  the  citizens  of  the  chartered  towns.  In 
some  cases  however,  where  there  was  a  numerous 
and  independent  yeomanry,  they  also  had  a  share  in 
the  representation.  Thus  in  Sweden,  the  four  Estates, 
the  House  of  Peasants  being  one  of  them,  lasted, 
whenever  the  genuine  constitution  of  the  country  was 
in  force,  down  to  within  a  very  few  years  past. 
As  in  all  such  cases,  the  constitution  of  the  Estates 
differed  in  different  countries;   there  were  perhaps 


hardly  any  two  conntries  where  their  constitution  was 
exactly  the  same  in  every  detail ;  but  one  general' 
principle  runs  through  all,  the  principle  that  the 
Assembly  should  consist  of  representatives  of  all  the 
Estates  or  classes  of  men  of  which  the  body-politic  is 
held  to  consist.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
course  of  things  was  Bomewhat  different ;  the  primi- 
tive Assembly  never  died  out ;  it  never  was  trampled 
out ;  it  simply — through  the  natural  working  of  causes 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken — shrank  up  into  a 
narrow  body.  Through  that  law  of  shrinking  up^ 
the  old  democratic  Assembly  lived  on  to  become  the 
aristocratic  element  in  a  new  form  of  the  constitution. 
That  is  to  say,  I  believe  that  the  primitive  Assembly 
was,  by  lineal  personal  successionj  continued  in  the 
Witenagemot,  and  that  the  Witenagemot  is,  by  lineal 
personal  succession,  continued  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
I  will  not  here  enlarge  on  this  seeming  paradox,  on 
which  I  have  spoken  at  some  length  elsewhere  (55) ; 
but  I  thiuk  that,  if  we  grasp  this  doctrine,  we  shall 
better  understand  some  of  the  points  in  which 
English  history  differs  from  the  history  of  most  other 
European  nations.  The  doctrine  is  that,  while  else- 
where the  old  Assemblies  actually  died  out  and  the 
constitution  of  Estates  arose  in  its  stead  as  something- 
new,  in  England  the  Assembly,  in  its  contracted. 
form,  itself  lived  on   to  form   one  of  the  Estates. 
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That  is  to  say,  the  Lords  are  simply  those  among 
the  members  of  the  old  Assembly — ^that  is,  those- 
among  all  free  Englishmen — who  never  lost  the  right 
of  personal  attendance.  These  were  the  Bishops  and 
parliamentary  Abbots,  the  Earls,  and  such  other 
persons  as  the  King  chose  personally  to  summon. 
This  free  right  of  summons  in  the  King  has  been 
hampered  by  the  strange  doctrine  of  lawyers  that,, 
if  a  man  is  summoned  once,  his  descendants  must 
needs  be  summoned  for  ever  and  ever.  Alongside- 
of  the  body  so  formed  another  body  gradually 
arose,  in  which  those  who  had  failed  to  keep  on 
the  right  of  personal  attendance  made  their  appear- 
ance by  representation  (56).  Hence  we  better  see 
how  it  came  about  that  in  England  there  is  no 
Nobility,  no  Noblesse  or  Adel  in  the  foreign  sense 
Seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  have  become  either 
official  or  hereditary ;  but  there  is  no  noble  class,, 
such  as  there  is  or  has  been  in  other  lands.  Hence 
also  we  can  better  understand  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  true  system  of  three  Estates  never  could  be 
established  in  England.  Besides  other  reasons  which 
made  it  hard  to  establish  a  real  parliamentary  Estate 
of  the  Clergy,  one  clearly  was  that  the  highest 
members  of  that  estate  already  had  official  seats  in 
another  branch  of  the  Parliament.  Through  this 
accident,   as  I  said  in   my  first  lecture,   came  the 
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bicameral  conetitution  of  the  English  Parliament, 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses,  and 
not  of  one,  three,  or  four.  What  arose  in  Eng- 
land by  the  circumstances  of  our  history  has  been 
reproduced  in  other  lands  by  direct  imitation. 
The  good  or  evil  of  such  a  system  is  a  question 
■which  does  not  belong  to  Comparative  Politics, 
but  to  the  practical  politics  of  our  own  day.  But 
it  is  not  out  of  place  to  say  that  we  have  a  great 
advantage  in  the  fact  that  our  system  has  come  down 
to  us  through  the  facts  of  our  history  and  has  not 
been  the  invention  of  any  clever  constitution-maker. 
No  one  perliaps,  if  he  had  to  make  a  constitution 
afresh,  would  invent  exactly  such  a  body  as  our 
House  of  Lords.  But  the  fact  that  our  House  of 
Lords  exists  gives  it  a  great  advantage  over  Upper 
Cliambers  whose  constitution  may  be  theoretically 
much  better,  but  which  have  to  be  artificially 
called  into  being.  And  one  thing  I  think  is 
often  forgotten  when  these  matters  are  discuseed, 
but  which  cannot  be  too  constantly  borne  in  mind. 
In  an  ordinary  kingdom  or  commonwealth  the 
question  between  one  and  two  Chambers  is  simply 
a  question  in  which  way  the  Legislature  is  likely 
to  do  its  duty  best.  In  a  Federal  State  the  two 
Chambers  are  absolutely  necessary.  Where  there 
is    a   twofold   sovereignty,   the   sovereignty  of  the 
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united  nation  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  or 
Cantons  which  make  it  up,  each  sovereignty  must 
be  represented  in  the  Legislature.  There  must  be 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Nationalrath^ 
representing  the  nation,  and  with  its  numbers 
apportioned  to  the  numbers  of  the  nation,  and  there 
must  be  the  Senate  or  Stdnderathy  representing  the 
States,  and  in  which  each  State,  great  or  small, 
must  have  an  equal  voice.  To  abolish  or  modify 
the  English  or  the  Prussian  House  of  Lords  might 
be  a  wise  or  a  foolish  step;  but  it  would  not  be 
the  utter  overthrow  of  the  existing  political  system. 
Notwithstanding  such  a  change,  the  constitutional 
monarchy  of  England  or  of  Prussia  might  go  on  un- 
touched. But  to  abolish,  or  essentially  to  modify, 
the  American  Senate  or  the  Swiss  Stdnderath  would 
be  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  existing  political 
system  of  the  American  or  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
The  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Nationalrath 
standing  by  itself  would  represent  the  united  nation 
only,  without  any  representation  of  the  independent 
States.  The  happy  device  of  the  two  Federal 
Chambers  gets  rid  of  all  the  difficulties  which  beset 
all  the  ancient  confederations  and  the  Swiss  and 
American  Confederations  themselves  in  their  earlier 
forms.  The  Achaian  system  distinctly  sacrificed  the 
greater  cities  to  the  smaller.  The  Lykian  system,  won- 
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derful  step  ae  it  was,  had  a  tendency  to  sacrifice  the 
smaller  cities  to  the  greater.   But  with  the  two  Federal 

Chambers,  one  representing  the  sovereignty  of  the 
nation,  the  other  representing  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States,  numbers  cannot  be  sacrificed  to  cantonal  rights, 
neither  can  cantonal  rights  he  sacrificed  to  numbers. 
Each  element  in  the  Federal  state  is  a  check  upon  the 
other ;  each  can  throw  out  any  measure  which  would 
hurt  its  own  interests ;  neither  can  carry  any  measure 
which  would  hurt  the  interests  of  the  other.  The 
American  Senate,  with  the  special  executive  powers 
which  it  holds  apart  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, has  a  further  strength  and  dignity  of  its 
own,  beyond  that  which  belongs  to  It  as  one  House 
in  the  Federal  legislature  representing  one  element 
in  the  Federal  State.  The  Swiss  Sidnderatk  has  no 
such  special  powers ;  it  rests  solely  on  its  general 
position  as  one  necessary  element  of  the  Federal 
system.  As  such,  the  loss  of  it  would  at  once  upset 
the  balance  between  the  two  elements  of  the  state. 
In  a  word  the  Federal  system  would  be  destroyed. 

In  most  parts  of  the  world  the  jn-imary  Assembly, 
democratic  or  ai'istocratic,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Since  the  kingdoms  and  commonwealths  of  Europe 
began  to  settle  down  into  something  like  their  present 
shape,  the  old  primary  Assemblies  have  gradually  died 
out  or  have  lingered  on  only  in  the  form  of  survivals. 
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In  this  form  we  can  still  point  to  them  in  our  own 
lancL  It  may  be  held  that  the  Scirgemit  has  come 
to  an  end  by  the  bill  which  takes  away  the  ancient 
election  by  the  show  "of  hands,  &om  which  the  later 
refinement  of  taking  the  poll  was  a  mere  appeal. 
The  ancient  election  of  the  King  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  at  his  crowning  has,  since  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, sunk  into  the  mere  form  of  an  acknowledgement. 
But,  as  long  as  the  parish  vestry  ever  comes  together, 
the  Assembly  of  the  Mark  has  not  utterly  died  away. 
Older  than  the  Assembly  of  the  Shire  and  of  the 
Kingdom,  it  has,  in  its  primitive  form,  outUved  both 
of  them.  In  other  lands  more  important  traces  of 
the  old  state  of  things  may  be  seen.  But  it  should 
be  noticed  that,  even  in  the  free  cities,  though  pri- 
mary Assemblies  were  by  no  means  unknown — ^the 
Parliament  of  Florence  was  one  famous  example 
among  many — ^yet  they  never  played  the  same  im- 
portant part  which  they  played  in  the  common- 
wealths of  old  Greece.  No  mediaeval  city  that  I 
know  of  was  regularly  ruled  by  a  democratic 
Assembly  in  the  way  that  Athens  was.  The  form 
which  the  democratic  principle  took  in  most  of  the 
Italian  citieu  was  rather  that  of  making  all  citizens 
eligible  for  office,  perhaps  of  giving  all  citizens  a 
bhare  in  the  great  offices  in  their  turn,  rather  than 
the  Athenian  principle  of  giving  the  people  as  a 
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body  the  general  direction  of  the  aflFairs  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Provided  magistracies  were  filled  by 
men  freely  chosen  or  drawn,  by  men  to  whom 
the  people  thought  that  it  could  safely  trust  its 
affairs,  it  did  not  fear  to  clothe  them  with  very 
large  legal  powers,  and  even  to  wink  at  vigorous 
and  arbitrary  action  beyond  the  letter  of  the  law. 
The  people  itself  in  its  Parliament  met  only 
now  and  then,  when  it  suited  those  who  were  in 
power  to  call  it  together.  And,  when  it  came 
together,  its  first  and  only  act  most  commonly  was 
to  bestow  a  special  commission  with  extraordinary 
powers  on  some  corporate  Pittakos  or  Sulla  (57). 
Where  the  ancient  state  of  things  lingered  on 
longest,  where  it  lingers  on  still,  was,  not  within 
the  walls  of  cities,  but  in  those  homes  of  freedom 
at  either  end  of  the  great  Teutonic  realm  where  men 
never  fall  away  from  the  institutions  of  their  earliest 
fathers.  In  the  lowlands  of  Friesland  and  on  the 
heaths  of  Ditmarsen,  the  old  freedom  and  its  em- 
bodiment, the  old  primitive  Assemblies,  lived  on 
till  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  In  the 
mountain  dales  of  Uri  and  on  the  hill-sides  of 
Appenzell  they  live  on  still.  Do  not  suspect  me 
of  any  yearning  for  the  exploded  dreams  which  once 
saw  in  the  primitive  Switzerland  a  land  peopled 
by  a  separate  race,  enjoying  a  separate   freedom, 
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altogether  distinct  from  tihe  rest  of  their  brethren 
around  them.  Uri,  Sdiwya,  and  Unterwalden  are 
but  three  small  districts — they  hardiv  amount  to 
tribes  —  of  the  Alemanni  in  which,  tlurough  a 
strange  and  happy  combination  of  circumstances, 
the  ancient  freedom  never  wholly  died  out.  The 
three  lands  were  members  of  the  Roman  Empire,  of 
the  Grerman  Kingdom,  of  the  Swabian  Duchy. 
Parts  of  them  even  were,  at  various  times,  in  sub- 
jection to  lesser  lords.  For  ages  their  highest  am- 
bition was  to  win  the  Reichsfreiheit^  to  bo  released 
from  all  such  intermediate  lords,  and  to  bo  able  to 
boast  that  they  had  no  King  but  Ca3sar.  liut  alle- 
giance to  inferior  lords,  much  less  allegiance  to  the 
Empire,  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  popular  con- 
stitutions of  the  three  lands  within  their  own  bosoms. 
By  a  number  of  favouring  circumstances,  the  mere 
local  freedom  of  a  mark  or  a  hundred  grow  into  the 
absolute  freedom  of  a  sovereign  commonwealth.  As 
such  it  still  abides,  modified  only  by  the  obligations 
of  the  Federal  tie.  Of  those  primitive  AHsemlJieH, 
which  I  hold  it  as  one  of  the  great  privilegc^H  of 
my  life  to  have  looked  on  with  my  own  eyes,  I  have 
often  spoken  elsewhere.  I  will  now  only  Hay  that  it 
is  a  moment  when  all  that  one  has  read  and  thought 
comes  before  him  as  a  living  thing,  when,  )j«;neath  th«9 
canopy  of  heaven,  he  hears  the  mighty  voice  of  an 
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assembled  people  binding  themselves  in  solemn 
form  to  obey  the  laws  which  they  themselves  have 
made  (58). 

The  democratic  Assembly  therefore  to  this  day 
still  remains  in  its  fulness.  Of  the  aristocratic  pri- 
mary Assembly  Europe  now  contains  no  example; 
but  we  must  remember  that,  in  the  last  century,  it 
too  existed  in  all  its  fulness.  Poland  and  Venice, 
no  less  than  Sparta  and  Corinth,  still  kept  that  form 
of  Assembly  in  which,  not  every  member  of  the  nation, 
but  every  member  of  a  privileged  body  within  the 
nation,  had  a  right  to  appear  in  his  own  person.  The 
great  meeting  of  the  whole  Polish  nobility  which 
came  together  to  choose  the  Polish  King,  oligarchic 
as  it  was  with  regard  to  the  excluded  classes,  came, 
after  all,  nearer  to  a  primary  Assembly  of  a  whole 
nation  than  anything  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  was 
the  gathering  of  a  body  far  greater  than  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  in  the  small  commonwealths  where 
alone  the  democratic  primary  Assembly  still  lingered 
on.  Its  military  character,  the  fierceness  and  turbu- 
lence ascribed  to  it,  its  gathering  in  the  open  air,  all 
form  a  marked  contrast  with  the  otherwise  kindred 
institution  which  formed  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  island  commonwealth.  The  civic  aristocracy,  if 
it  was  narrow  and  unscrupulous,  was  at  least  calm, 
regular,  and  orderly.    No  contrast  can  more  plainly 
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point  out  the  city  life  as  the  life  of  the  higher 
civilization.  But  neither  in  Venice  nor  in  Poland 
could  the  aristocratic  primary  Assembly  boast  of 
having  its  roots  in  any  remote  past.  Both  were 
comparatively  modem;  but  both  were  natural  poli- 
tical developements  of  the  state  of  things  which 
gradually  grew  up  in  the  two  commonwealths  (59). 
Both  are  bodies  which  show  that,  as  a  democratic 
Assembly  may  be  representative,  so  an  aristocratic 
Assembly  may  be  primary.  In  fact,  as  I  have 
before  said,  the  diflFerence  between  aristocracy  and 
democracy  is  a  difference  which  simply  concerns 
the  excluded  classes.  The  ruling  order  in  either 
case,  whether  it  consists  of  all  the  citizens  or  only 
of  part  of  the  citizens,  may  develope  every  variety  of 
poUtical  institution  within  its  own  bosom. 

.The  primary  Assembly,  of  whatever  kind,  is  in  its 
own  nature  sovereign.  It  is  the  gathering  together 
of  the  whole  nation,  or  of  the  whole  ruling  part  of 
the  nation.  The  whole  power  of  the  nation  is  there- 
fore vested  in  it.  It  is  only  gradually  and  by 
slow  steps  that  there  arises  that  distinction  between 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  on  which 
such  stress  is  laid  in  the  refined  political  theories  of 
modem  times.  And  in  no  country  perhaps  is  the 
distinction  fully  carried  out.  It  certainly  is  not  so  in 
our  own.    The  primitive  Assemblies  described  by 
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Tadtiis  were  courts  of  justice  as  well  as  deliberative 
bodies.  So  were  all  Assemblies  of  the  kind,  great 
and  small.  In  tlie  Prankish  AesembHee  we  have 
seen  that  it  was  only  step  by  step,  as  the  great  mass 
of  the  freemen  began  to  grow  slack  in  their  attend- 
ance and  to  deem  their  duties  a  burthen,  that  a 
separate  class  of  judges  arose  in  order  to  ensure  that 
there  should  always  be  some  one  ready  to  do  justice 
between  man  and  man  (60).  That  gveat  offenders 
were  called  upon  to  answer  for  their  crimes  before 
the  general  Assembly  of  the  whole  realm,  was  a 
matter  of  ooiirae.  So  in  our  own  land,  our  ancient 
Witen^emdts  not  only  made  laws,  not  only  chose 
and  deposed  Kings,  Ealdormen,  and  Bishops,  but 
BEt  in  judgement  on  state  offenders  and  pro- 
nounced sentences  of  outlawry  or  confiscation.  And 
that  branch  of  our  Legislature  which  is  the  personal 
descendant  of  the  ancient  Gemot  still  keeps  its 
judicial  authority  in  matters  both  criminal  and 
civil  (61).  The  newer,  the  more  popular,  branch 
sdiaros  the  judicial  authority  only  in  an  indirect 
way.  It  exercises  it  by  its  share  in  Acta  which  are 
judicial  in  substance  though  legislative  in  form,  bills 
of  attainder  and  of  pains  and  penalties.  It  exercises 
it  too  by  its  share  in  that  anomalous  jurisdiction  by 
which  each  House  undertakes  the  defence  of  its  own 
privileges.     In  the  smaller  local  Assemblies,  after 
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they  had  ceased  to  be  sovereign,  the  business  must 
always  have  been  mainly  judicial.  We  must  re- 
member that,  carefully  as  we  now  distinguish  the 
functions  of  legislator,  judge,  juror  and  witness,  it 
was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished. AU  grew  out  of  the  various  attri- 
butes  of  an  Assembly  which,  as  being  itself  the 
people,  exercised  every  branch  of  that  power  which 
the  people  has,  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners, 
entrusted  to  the  various  bodies  which,  directly  or 
indirectly,  draw  their  authority  from  that  one  sove- 
reign source.  In  all  times  and  in  all  places  power  can 
have  no  lawful  origin  but  the  grant  of  the  people. 
The  difference  between  a  well  and  an  ill-ordered 
commonwealth  lies  in  thStL  Have  the  people  wii^l^/ni 
and  self-control  enough  to  iee  ihtU  in  reverendfig 
and  obeying  all  the  powern  of  the  State  in  IhAr 
lawful  exercise,  fbey  ar«;  in  tntth  doittf^  homage  to 
themselves  and  givinjg  the  fa)k«t  yrofff  of  tl^r 
fitness  to  dmiaar^  the  hi^n^:^  <%^^  ^^^  ttieft  mnJ 
citizens  ? 
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LECTURE  VL 

MISCELLANEOUS  ANALOGIES. 

I  HAVE  now  gone  through  the  main  analogies 
which  strike  us  in  the  chief  political  institutions 
of  those  three  great  branches  of  the  Aryan  &milj 
to  which  our  inquiries  lave  been  mainly  given.  I 
have  dealt  with  the  general  conception  of  the 
State,  with  the  powers  of  the  King  or  other 
chief,  and  with  those  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
People.  On  all  these  points  I  hope  that  I  have  made 
it,  to  say  the  least,  probable  that  the  institutions  of 
the  several  branches  of  the  family  all  contain  traces 
of  a  common  origin,  relics  of  a  common  primaeval 
stock,  which  have  grown  up  into  various  forms 
under  the  influence  of  diversities  of  time,  place,  and 
circumstance.  In  this  last  lecture  I  purpose  to  seek 
for  some  other  analogies  in  points  which  come  under 
the  general  head  of  politics  in  the  wide  sense,  but 
which  do  not  exactly  come  under  the  head  of 
political  constitutions.     I  have  now  chiefly  to  deal 
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with  the  various  orders  and  classes  of  men,  a  subject 
which  is  closely  connected  with  the  varieties  to  be 
found  in  forms  of  government,  but  which  still  is  in 
idea  something  separate  from  them.  The  idea  of  the 
smaller  Council  in  primitive  times,  the  idea  of  the 
second  or  Upper  Chamber  in  the  refined  constitutions 
of  later  days,  are  both  of  them  ideas  which  easily 
blend  with  the  idea  of  hereditary  distinctions  of  birth. 
But  the  two  things  are  in  their  own  nature  separate. 
It  is  quite  possible,  both  in  the  earlier  and  in  the 
later  state  of  things,  that  certain  families  may  be 
acknowledged  as  noble  and  may  be  entitled  to  what- 
ever honours  and  privileges  the  custom  of  the 
country  may  attach  to  nobility  of  birth,  without 
those  honours  and  privileges  taking  the  form  of  any 
special  share  in  the  government.  Men  may  be 
Inoured  on  ^uni  ol  their  birth  ;  their  Lh 
may  even  give  them  legal  privileges ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  Council  or  Upper  Chamber 
may  be  formed  of  men  picked  out,  not  for  their  birth 
but  for  their  age,  their  personal  merit,  or  any  other 
standard  which  may  be  chosen,  not  shutting  out  the 
blind  working  of  the  lot.  But,  though  the  two 
ideas  are  in  this  way  perfectly  distinct,  they  have  a 
great  tendency  in  practice  to  run  into  one  another. 
Wherever  a  noble  class,  whatever  may  be  its  origin, 
is   acknowledged  at  aU,  it  always  has  a  tendency 
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to  win  for  itself,  if  not  a  legal,  at  least  a  practical, 
preference  for  posts  of  authority.  In  fact,  this 
voluntary  preference  for  certain  families  in  the  dift*' 
posal  of  elective  offices  is  one  of  several  ways  in 
whicb  nobility  has  grown  up.  It  is  the  most  usual 
way  in  which  what  we  may  call  a  secondary  nobility  i 
grows  up,  after  an  earlier  and  immemorial  nobility  j 
has  lost  its  privileges.  A  nobility  of  birth,  of  whose  I 
origin  no  account  can  be  given,  but  which  must  be 
accepted  as  one  of  the  primary  facts  of  political 
history,  makes  way  for  a  nobility  of  office,  which  again 
in  its  turn  grows  into  a  nobility  of  birth.  Of  this 
process  history  supplies  many  cases,  and  the  rule 
applies  eq^ually  when  the  offices  which  are  the  source 
of  nobility  are  bestowed  by  the  gift  of  the  King  and' 
when  they  are  bestowed  by  the  choice  of  the  people. 
Of  the  latter  process  the  most  illustrious  example  is. 
the  way  in  which  at  Rome,  after  the  legal  privileges 
of  the  patricians  had  ceased,  there  arose  a  new 
nobility  composed  of  patricians  and  plebeians  alike. 
We  see  tlie  same  thing  in  our  own  land  in  the  way  in 
which  the  immemorial  nohUity  of  the  Eorls  gave  way: 
to  the  later  official  nobiUty  of  the  Tkegns,  and  that  im 
which  the  nobility  of  the  Thegns  gave  way  to  another 
form  of  official  nobility  in  the  modern  peerage.  Both' 
these  cases  agree  in  being  cases  of  a  later  nobility  sup^' 
planting  an  earlier  one.    But  exactly  the  same  proceaa- 
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may  be  gone  through  when  a  nobility  is  formed  for 
the  first  time.  And  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  am- 
stitutions  of  not  a  few  city  commonwealths,  that  of 
Venice  itself  at  their  head,  changed  step  by  step 
from  democracies  into  oligarchies  (i). 

The  different  ways  in  which  a  noble  class  has  arisen 
in  various  nations  and  cities  within  historical  times.may 
thus  help  us  to  make  some  probable  guesses  as  to  the 
origin  of  nobiHty  in  those  cases  where  nobiUtyis  strictly 
immemorial.  But  we  cannot  get  beyond  probable 
guesses.  In  a  great  number  of  cases  nobility  is 
strictly  immemorial.  We  see  a  distinction  within 
the  class  of  freemen,  a  distinction  which  maitks  oat 
certain  families  as  holding  a  higher  rank  than  the 
rest  of  their  fellows,  in  the  very  earliest  glimpses 
which  we  get  of  the  political  constitution  of  the 
commonwealth.  It  is  so  in.  all  the  three  great  cases 
with  which  we  are  mainly  concerned.  We  cannot 
tell  what  was  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  privileges 
which  belonged  to  an  Athenian  Eupatrid,  to  a 
Roman  Patrician,  or  to  an  English  Eorl.  We  may 
conjecture,  we  may  theorize,  we  may  even  infer  with 
a  high  degree  of  probability,  but  we  cannot  dogmati- 
cally assert  (2).  All  that  we  can  say  is  that,  in  the 
first  glimpses  which  we  get  of  Grecian,  Italian,  and 
Teutonic  history,  we  see  the  distinction  between  the 
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noble  aud  the  common  freeman  at  least  as  clearly 
marked  as  the  distinction  between  the  common 
ireeman  and  the  classes  which  were  beneath 
him.  I  speak  thus  vaguely,  because,  for  our  present 
purpose,  we  may  put  together  all  who  stand  below 
the  rank  of  the  common  freeman,  from  the  mere 
personal  slave  upwards.  I  need  hardly  say  that,  in 
all  discussions  of  this  kind,  slaveiy  is  to  be  taken 
for  granted.  Slavery  has  been  the  common  law  of 
all  times  and  places  till,  within  a  few  centuries  past, 
it  has,  among  most  of  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Aryan  stock,  either  died  out  or  been  formally 
abolished  (3).  And  we  must  further  remember 
what  the  earliest  form  of  slavery,  before  slavery 
has  been  aggravated  by  the  slave  trade,  really  is.  The 
prisoner  of  war  who,  according  to  the  military  code 
of  a  rude  age,  might  lawfully  be  put  to  death— the 
criminal  who  has  forfeited  his  life  to  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  which  he  is  a  member — is  allowed,  whether 
out  of  mercy  or  out  of  eovetousnesa,  to  exchange 
death  for  life  in  bondage.  Then  the  family  feeling, 
so  strong  in  setting  up  one  stock,  steps  in  no  less 
strongly  for  the  pulling  down  of  another,  and  the 
man  who  has  forfeited  his  own  freedom  is  held  to 
have  forfeited  the  freedom  of  his  children  also.  Thus 
arises  the  class  of  personal  slaves,  mere  chattels  either 
of  the  commonwealth  or   of  an  individual  master. 
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And  it  is  no  less  easy  to  understand  bow,  under  the 
diflferent  circumstances  of  different  tribes  and  cities, 
otber  classes  may  arise  wbose  condition  is  better 
than  that  of  the  mere  slave,  but  still  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  the  least  distinguished  among  the  class  that  is 
fully  free.  Of  course  I  am  here  speaking  of  personal, 
not  of  political,  freedom.  In  the  sense  in  which  I 
now  use  the  words  **  fully  free,"  a  Venetian  cittadino^ 
a  Lacedasmonian  ir^pioiKo^j  was  as  fully  free  as  if  he 
had  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  commonwealth. 
He  was  subject  to  laws  which  he  had  no  voice  in 
making ;  he  had  to  obey  magistrates  whom  he  had 
no  voice  in  choosing ;  but  he  had  no  personal  master 
either  in  the  commonwealth  or  in  any  of  its  members. 
I  am  now  speaking  of  the  various  degrees  of  personal 
dependence,  freedmen,  litiy  villains,  and  so  forth,  who 
hold  a  place  between  that  of  the  mere  slave  and  that 
of  the  lowest  full  freeman  (4).  Such  classes  may  be 
formed  in  various  ways,  by  raising  the  slave,  by 
pressing  down  the  smaller  freemen,  by  admitting 
strangers  or  conquered  enemies  to  a  state  inter- 
mediate between  mere  bondage  and  full  freedom. 
Such  classes  have  been  formed  in  these  various  ways 
within  historical  times,  and  we  may  reasonably  con- 
jecture that  the  same  processes  went  on  before  written 
history  began.  But  we  cannot  do  more  than  conjec- 
ture.   The  threefold  distinction  between  the  noble,  the 
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common  freeman,  and  the  classes  below  the  common 
freeman  is  one  of  the  primary  facts  with  which  we 
start  alike  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  and  among  our  own 
forefathers  (5).  The  fact  is  a  matter  of  history ;  its 
causes  we  can  at  the  most  explain  only  by  reasoning 
from  analogies  and  survivals. 

A  class  of  nobles  is  clearly  implied  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Teutonic  nations  given  by  Tacitus,  even 
though  we  explain  the  word  principes  of  elective 
chiefs  (6),  who  however  would  pretty  certainly  be^ 
as  a  rule,  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the 
noble  order.  And  the  threefold  division  of  the 
noble,  the  common  freeman,  and  the  unfree,  appears^ 
sometimes  drawn  out  in  a  formal  manner,  in  many 
of  the  earliest  records  of  our  race.  We  find  it  in 
its  most  marked  form  in  the  Scandinavian  legend 
which  makes  the  mythical  forefathers  of  the  three 
classes,  Jarl,  Karl,  and  Thrall,  the  offspring  of 
three  distinct  acts  of  creation  on  the  part  of  the 
Gods  (7).  Among  ourselves  we  find  from  the  very 
beginning,  Eorl  and  Ceorl^  gentle  and  simple,  as 
an  exhaustive  division  of  the  free  population.  It 
is  plain  that  the  distinction  was  thoroughly  well 
marked  and  was  universally  understood.  And  yet 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  say  in  what  the  privileges 
of  the  Eorlds  consisted.  There  is  nothing  to  make 
us  think  that  they  were  oppressive ;  they  may  well 
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have  been  purely  honorary.  But  all  analogy  and 
probability  would  lead  us  to  think  that  the  Eorlas 
would  have  a  practical  preference,  a  preference 
which  might  even  be  practically  exclusive,  in  the 
choice  of  leaders  both  in  peace  and  war,  just  as  the 
noblest  among  the  noble,  the  kingly  house,  had  an 
exclusive  preference  for  the  post  of  the  highest  Jeader 
of  all.  The  same  marked  distinction  of  a  noble  class 
meets  us  equally  in  our  pictures  of  the  earliest  Greek 
society,  and  we  find  the  same  distinction  living  on  into 
the  historic  ages.  In  the  Greek  commonwealth  of 
which  we  know  most,  that  of  Athens,  our  earliest  his- 
torical picture  sets  before  us  the  rule  of  the  nobles,  the 
Eupatrids,  as  an  exclusive  and  oppressive  oligarchy. 
The  harshness  of  its  rule  was  first  modified  by  the 
,.form«  of  Soteo,  and  all  tra««  of  ancient  dis- 
tinctions  were  swept  away  by  the  later  reform  of 
Aristeides.  We  have  no  historical  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  distinction  which  parted  off  the  Eu- 
patrid  gentes  at  Athens  from  the  excluded  plebeian 
mass.  But  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  story 
may  lead  us  to  think  that  in  this  case  the  patriciate 
was  a  body  of  old  citizens,  as  opposed  to  the  new 
citizens  who  had  gradually  settled  around  them. 
In  the  history  of  a  city,  when  either  history  or 
legend  traces  it  up  to  its  first  beginnings,  there  is 
commonly  a  stage  in  which  new  comers  are  freely 
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welcomed  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  which  is  fol- 
lowed hj  a  stage  in  which  those  rights  are  found  to 
he  far  too  precious  to  he  thus  given  away  at  randonu 
The  first  stage  is  well  set  forth  in  the  Roman  story 
by  the  legend  of  the  Asylum  of  Romulus.     The 
second  stage  is  most  probably  marked  by  the  ex- 
clusive dominion  of  the  Athenian  Eupatrids  and 
the  Roman  Patricians.   The  original  citizens  have  kept 
all  privileges  to  themselves,  and  have  thus  become 
an  aristocratic  order  in  iiie  midst  of  the  unprivileged 
body  of  plebeians  which  has  gradually  gathered  round 
them.    To  break  down,  step  by  step,  all  traces  of 
flu,  original  inequaBty  ;,.  L  work  oV  the  founder, 
of  the  democracy.     But  here  again  we  may  mark 
the    characteristic   diflFerence  between  Athens   and 
Europe.     At  Athens  all   distinctions  of  the  kind 
were  utterly  swept  away ;  every  trace  of  inequality 
was  wiped  out;   every  political   office  without   ex- 
ception was  thrown  open  to  every   citizen.     The 
Eupatrid    gentes    remained   as  religious   and   social 
unions,  cherishing  the  sacred  traditions  which  each 
traced  up  to  its  legendary  patriarch.     Some  special 
priestly  offices  still  remained  hereditary  in  particular 
families.     But  every  office  which  carried  with  it  any 
shred  of  political  power  was  open  to  every  citizen 
without  distinction  of  birth  and  fortune.     Yet  it  is 
no  less  true  that,  long  after  the  establishment  of  the 
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pure  and  perfect  democracy,  the  Assembly,  which 
disposed  of  every  office  according  to  its  sovereign 
will,  did,  as  a  rule,  choose  men  of  the  ancient  houses 
to  direct  the  coxmsels  and  command  the  armies  of  the 
commonwealth.  No  more  speaking  proof  can  be 
found  of  that  inherent  influence  of  birth  and  wealth, 
which  survives  the  wiping  out  of  all  legal  dis- 
tinctions, an  influence  which  legislation  cannot  give 
and  which  legislation  by  itself  cannot  take  away. 
The  people,  of  its  own  will,  placed  at  its  head  men  of 
the  same  class  as  those  who  in  the  earlier  state 
of  things  had  ruled  it  against  its  will.  Perikles, 
Nikias,  Alkibiades,  were  men  widely  differing  in 
character,  widely  differing  in  their  relations  to  the 
popular  government.  But  all  alike  were  men  of 
ancient  birth,  who,  as  men  of  ancient  birth,  found 
their  way,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  those 
high  places  of  the  State  to  which  Elledn  found  his. 
way  only  by  a  strange  freak  of  fortune. 

At  Rome  we  find  quite  another  story.  There,  no 
less  than  at  Athens,  the  moral  influence  of  nobility 
survived  its  legal  privileges;  but,  more  than  this, 
the  legal  privileges  of  the  elder  nobihty  were  never 
wholly  swept  away,  and  the  inherent  feeling  of 
respect  for  illustrious  birth  called  into  being  a  younger 
nobility  by  its  side.  At  Athens  one  stage  of  reform 
placed  a  distinction  of  wealth  instead  of  a  distinction 
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of  birth :  another  stage  swept  away  the  distinctioii 
of  wealth  aim.  But  the  reform,  at  each  of  its  stages, 
was  general ;  it  aifected  all  offices  alike,  save  those 
Hacred  offices  which  still  remained  the  special  heritage 
of  certain  sacred  families.  At  Rome  the  change  was 
done  bit  by  bit.  No  one  law  threw  open  all  offices  to 
plebeians.  One  by  one,  this  and  that  office  was  thrown 
open;  bnt  some  offices  were  never  made  the  subject 
of  any  snch  special  enactment;  those  offices  there- 
fore seemed  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  patricians. 
Among  the  priestly  offices,  the  Pontificate,  an  office 
hold  for  life  and  which  was  indirectly  of  high 
{K;]]tical  importance,  was  thrown  open  to  plebeians, 
and  was  bestowed,  like  the  yearly  magistracies,  by  the 
el(5Ction  of  the  people.  So  the  augurship,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  was  held  by  the  plebeian  Cicero.  But 
tlie  Flaraens,  officers  whose  religious  sanctity  was 
groat  but  whose  political  importance  was  small, 
remained  t-o  the  last  exclusively  patrician.  And 
among  temporal  magistracies,  Curule  JEdiles,  Prae- 
tors, Consuls,  Censors,  and  Dictators,  might  all  freely 
bo  plebeians ;  but  that  occasional  office  in  which,  at 
inomonts  few  and  far  between,  the  ancient  kingship 
again  rose  visibly  to  light  was  never  opened  to  the 
Commons.  Not  only  was  the  Interrex  to  the  last 
an  oxclusivoly  patrician  officer,  but  in  his  election 
none  but  the  patrician  Senators  had  a  share.     An 
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Interregnum  was,  in  the  fully  developed  common- 
wealth, so  rare  an  event  that  it  perhaps  never 
suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  any  reformer  to 
bring  forward  a  special  enactment  decreeing  that 
a  plebeian  might  be  Interrex  (8).  And,  in  default 
of  such  special  enactment,  the  office  would  necessarily 
remain  confined  to  patricians,  just  as  much  as  the 
consulship  had  been  before  the  Licinian  Laws.  This 
way  of  doing  things  bit  by  bit,  and  the  occasional 
anomalies  to  which  it  gives  birth,  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  Boman  constitution,  just  as  it 
is  of  our  own.  But  it  stands  in  marked  opposition 
to  the  symmetrical  democracy  of  Athens. 

At  Bome  again  we  may  mark,  what  we  have  no 
sign  of  at  Athens,  but  what  has  a  perfect  parallel 
among  ourselves,  the  groAvth  of  a  new  nobility  of 
office  after  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  old  patri- 
ciate had  come  to  an  end.  The  Boman  Plebs,  so 
largely  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  allied  and  con- 
quered cities  who  had  been  admitted  in  a  mass  to  the 
plebeian  franchise,  naturally  contained  many  families 
which  were,  in  wealth  and  in  nobility  of  descent,  the 
equals  of  the  proudest  patricians.  Such  a  class  as  this 
could  hardly  have  existed,  at  least  not  in  anything  like 
the  same  degree,  in  a  Commons  like  that  of  Athens. 
After  the  union  of  the  Attic  towns,  the  civic  territory  of 
Athens  never  grew,  and  her  Commons  must  have  been 
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mainly  formed  of  settlers  in  the  city  itself.  We  there- 
fore find  nothing  at  Athens  answering  to  the  plebeian 
houises  of  LutattnSy  Pompeins,  and  Octavins,  of  Porcius 
of  TusculumandTulliusof  Arpinum.  When  the  great 
magistracies  were  opened  to  the  plebeians,  it  was  mainly 
by  plebeians  of  this  class  that  they  were  filled,  and  out  of 
them,  combined  with  the  old  patricians,  a  new  nobility 
arose.  Every  descendant  of  a  curule  magistrate, 
whether  patrician  or  plebeian,  was  nobilis ;  he  had  the 
jus  imaginum^  the  right  of  exhibiting  the  images  of 
his  forefathers  who  had  held  high  office,  the  niunber 
of  which  formed  the  measure  of  his  nobility.  Thus 
grew  up  a  new  noble  class,  clothed  with  no  legal 
privilege,  but  which  gradually  became  as  well 
marked  in  practice  as  ever  the  old  patricians  had 
been,  and  which  looked  on  the  great  offices  of  the 
commonwealth  as  no  less  its  own  exclusive  right. 
In  the  later  days  of  the  commonwealth  the  consulship 
of  a  new  mariy  a  man  whose  forefathers  had  never  held 
curule  rank,  though  forbidden  by  no  law,  and  though 
the  new  man  might  be  Caius  Marius  himself,  seemed 
as  strange  as  the  consulship  of  a  Lutatius  or  a 
Licinius  had  once  been  (9).  The  nobility  of  birth  had 
given  way  to  the  nobility  of  office,  and  the  nobility 
of  office  had  grown  into  a  new  nobility  of  birth. 

Tlie  parallel  to  this  change  in  our  own  early  history 
is  to  be  found  in  the  way  in  which  the  old  immemorial 
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nobility  of  the  Eorlasj  the  origin  and  the  nature  of 
whose  privileges  are  both  shrouded  in  the  mist  of  the 
earliest  antiquity,  gave  way  to  the  new  nobility  of 
office,  the  nobility  of  the  27iegnas.  The  EorlaSj  a  nobility 
patrician  in  the  strictest  sense,  gave  way  in  England 
to  a  class  who  owed  their  rank  to  the  favour  of  the 
King,  just  as  at  Rome  the  patricians  gave  way  to  a 
class  who  owed  their  rank  to  the  favour  of  the  people. 
But  the  origin  of  the  Thegns  itself  supplies  one  of 
our  best  analogies,  if  not  with  Boman,  at  least  with 
Achaian  antiquity.  This  analogy  is  one  of  which  I 
have  so  often  spoken  elsewhere  that  I  may  perhaps 
be  forgiven  if  I  now  pass  it  over  in  a  few  words. 
The  Comitatus  stands  out  in  Tacitus  as  one  of  the 
primitive  institutions  of  our  race,  and  the  Geai^Sas,  in 
Jater  phrase  the  ThegnaSy  of  Teutonic  antiquity,  the 
personal  following  of  the  King,  Ealdorman,  or  other 
chief,  form  the  exact  parallels  of  the  eralpoi  and  dc/oa- 
-TToi/Tcs  of  the  Homeric  Achaians  (lo).  The  parallel 
here  is  as  close  as  a  parallel  can  be  ;  only  it  does  not 
seem  that  in  early  Greece  the  institution  of  the 
Comitatus  ever  rose  to  the  same  political  importance 
which  it  reached  in  England.  There  is  no  sign  that 
those  companions  of  the  chiefs  who  stand  out  with 
such  prominence  in  Homer  became  the  source  of  any 
of  the  later  forms  of  nobility  which  we  find  in  the 
Greek  cities.     There  is  nothing  to  make  us  think 
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descent  in  any  special   way    from    the    eraCpoi  and 

BipdirovTfi  of  Theseus  or  Menestheiis.  The  comitatus 
is,  in  truth,  au  institution  which  is  not  well  suited  for 
the  atmosphere  of  a  city  life.  It  takes  personal  chief- 
tainship for  granted ;  it  needs  the  personal  chief  to 
gather  around.  But  the  spirit  of  a  civic  aristocracy 
tends  to  eqxiality  among  its  own  members ;  it  fior- 
rounds  the  whole  ruling  body  with  a  dependent 
class,  but  it  does  not  love  to  surround  particular  men 
with  personal  dependents.  The  same  causes  which 
made  kingship  come  so  soon  to  an  end  in  the  Greek 
commonwealths  hindered  the  comitatus,  the  natural 
ofFshoot  of  kingship,  from  filling  auy  great  place  in 
later  Greek  history.  Among  the  Teutonic  nations 
the  case  was  widely  different.  As  kingship  grew 
and  flourished,  the  camiiatus  grew  and  flourished  with 
it,  til!  in  some  lands  the  King  was  for  a  season  over- 
shadowed by  his  own  following.  The  comitatus,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  became  the  root  of  every  form 
of  nobility  in  Western  Europe,  remembering  that, 
among  the  nobilities  of  Western  Europe,  one  order 
as  proud  as  any  of  them,  the  civic  patriciate  of  the 
island  Rome  on  the  Venetian  lagunes,  is  not  to  be 
reckoned.  In  our  own  land  the  King's  Thegns  be- 
came really  the  ruling  order,  till  the  older  nobility- 
of  the  Eorlas  was  forgotten,  and  their  name  becam& 
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confined  to  the  rank  next  to  the  King,  to  the  great 
officers  who  in  earlier  days  had  borne  the  more  ancient 
title  of  Ealdormen  (ii).  It  shows  how  completely 
the  notion  of  personal  service  became  the  standard  of 
the  new  nobility  that  the  word  Thegn  itself,  in  its  first 
meaning  simply  servant^  came  to  have  its  later  force 
of  noble  or  gentle  (12).  What  went  on  in  our  own 
land  went  on  also  among  our  kinsfolk  beyond  the  sea. 
The  companions,  the  antrustiansj  of  the  Frankish 
Kings,  changed  step  by  step  into  the  later  nobility  of 
feudal  vassals.  Under  the  strong  hand  of  the  early 
Karlings,  the  royal  power  kept  its  own,  but  pre- 
sently, as  kingdoms  split  off  from  kingdoms,  as  offices 
changed  into  fiefs,  as  the  commonwealth  changed 
into  a  society  of  Lords  and  Yassals  of  various  ranks, 
the  sovereign  became  simply  the  highest  lord  among 
them ;  the  new  nobility  not  only  supplanted  the  old, 
but  it  crushed  alike  the  body  of  the  commonwealth 
and  its  head ;  it  trampled  King  and  people  alike  under 
foot  (13).  And  it  is  worth  noticing  that,  just  at  the 
point  of  transition,  when  the  old  nobility  was  sinking 
and  when  the  new  nobility  was  as  yet  hardly  rising, 
there  was  a  time  when  birth  seems  to  have  been  lew 
thought  of  than  it  ever  was  before  or  after,  and 
when  men  of  lowly  origin  seem  to  have  risen  with 
unusual  ease  (14).  But  when  the  time  came  for 
the  growth  of  the  new  nobility^  it  grew  faster,  and 
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it  more  utterly  ate  out  all  earlier  and  healtliier  ele- 
ments than  it  did  in  England.  In  England,  under 
our  native  Kings,  the  tendency  was  to  closer  irnion, 
while  in  Gaid  the  tendency  was  to  separation.  And, 
if  tliere  had  been  any  tendencies  the  other  way,  the 
strong  hand  of  the  Conqueror,  even  in  the  act  of 
giving  feudal  ideas  and  feudal  relations  a  wider  scope, 
took  care  that  they  should  never  endanger  either  the 
power  of  the  King  or  the  security  of  the  Kingdom. 

If  we  turn  to  Rome,  we  shall  find  there  but  small 
traces  of  the  Comitalus  in  its  Achaian  or  its  Teutonic 
shape.  It  may  be  that  the  devotion  of  the  Romans 
to  the  commonwealth,  and  to  the  commonwealth  only, 
hindered  the  growth  of  any  institution  founded  on  a 
tie  purely  personal,  at  all  events  between  men  of  equal 
or  nearly  equal  rank,  like  Achilleus  and  Patroklos, 
like  Brihtnoth  and  the  Thegns  who  fell  around  hiiri 
at  Maldon.  Yet  we  may  perhaps  see  something  like 
it  in  the  special  bodyguard  of  noble  youths  which 
legend  places  around  the  early  Kings  and  Dictators, 
around  Romulus  in  the  spot  which  was  to  be  Rome's 
c&mitia,  and  around  Aulus  Postumius  on  the  day  of 
slaughter  by  Regillus  (15).  The  client  relation  too 
springs  from  the  same  personal  tie  as  the  comiCattts; 
only  there  is  the  wide  difference  that  In  this  case  the 
client  stands  at  an  unpassable  distance  of  rank  beneath 
his  patron.    In  the  Hellenic  and  the  Teutonic  syfitem 
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advance  in  age  and  exploits  might  raise  the  man  to 
the  level  of  his  lord;  but  nothing  could  raise  the 
client  to  the  level  of  his  patron.  No  patrician  ever 
stooped  to  the  client  relation ;  we  may  doubt  whether, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  commonwealth,  any  full 
citizen  did.  Yet  the  lowly  clientage  of  the  Roman 
patrician  and  the  noble  following  of  the  Hellenic 
or  Teutonic  leader  may  really  come  from  the  same 
source,  and  may  both  alike  be  parts  of  the  common 
primaDval  heritage.  If  this  be  so,  it  shows  how 
easily  institutions  which  are  in  their  origin  the  same 
mayf  ^der  different  oi.^„rtanoes,  devdope  in  dif- 
ferent directione.  There  is  somkng  romantic, 
chivalrous,  sentimental — none  of  these  are  good 
words  to  express  the  idea,  but  I  know  of  none  better 
— in  both  the  early  Hellenic  and  the  early  Teutonic 
state  of  society.  Of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
more  purely  political  society  of  Rome.  It  is  the  same 
kind  of  diflFerence  as  that  which  I  have  already 
noticed  between  the  Roman  King  and  his  Hellenic  or 
Teutonic  brother.  The  diflference  is  no  doubt  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  our  first  glimpses  both  of 
Hellenic  and  of  Teutonic  life  belong  to  an  earlier 
stage  than  our  first  glimpses  of  Roman  life.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  institution  took  utterly  different 
courses  among  the  three  nations,  according  to  the 
several  circumstances  of  each.     In  Teutonic  Europe 
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It  grew  and  HoKsiiAed ;  ii  became  the  groundTrork 
of  nobilitT ;  It  became  one  zoam  element  in  prodacing 
the  whole  fabric  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
we  maj  call  feudal  ^Dcietr.  It  grew  and  floinrished, 
hecsaim  the  personal  chieftainship  which  it  implies 
grew  and  floorished*  It  reached  its  highest  point  of 
external  splendour,  though  its  real  spirit  had  already 
passed  away,  at  the  coronation  of  a  mediaeval  Em- 
jjeror,  when  Kings  and  Electors  did  their  personal 
ficrvice  to  the  anointed  Lord  of  the  World.  In 
Greece,  on  the  other  hand^  it  died  out  as  kingship 
died  out  Achilleus  and  Menelaos  had  their  Thegnas 
and  Gesiias;  none  such  surrounded  Miltiades  or 
EpameinOndas ;  but  we  see  them  again  in  the  Com- 
panions who  fought  around  the  Macedonian  Alex- 
ander ( 1 6).  Under  the  stei-n,  practical,  political,  mind 
of  Rome,  the  institution  took  another  and  a  worse 
form.  Tlio  general  idea  which  forms  the  groundwork 
of  tlio  wliolc  thing  survived.  There  was  still  the 
relation  of  faithful  service  on  one  side,  of  faithful 
protection  on  the  other ;  but  they  appear  in  a  shape 
from  winch  all  that  made  the  Comitatus  the  ground- 
work of  modern  society  has  wholly  passed  away. 
The  client  is  a  true  Tlicgn ;  the  patron  is  a  true 
llldfont :  but  his  thognship  is  of  so  literal  and  lowly 
u  kind  as  to  bo  fit  only  for  the  freedman,  the  stranger, 
or  at  nuKst  the  citizen  of  the  very  lowest  rank  (17). 
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Out  of  this  institution  of  the  Comitatus  grew 
the  nobilily  of  modem  Europe,  and  specially  that 
Old-English  nobility  of  Thegns  which  supplanted  the 
older  nobility  of  the  Eorls.  In  England,  as  at  Borne, 
a  nobility  of  office  supplanted  the  nobility  of  birth  : 
only  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  it  was  the 
nobility  of  office  bestowed  by  the  people,  while  in 
the  EngUsh  kingdom  it  was  the  nobiUty  of  office 
bestowed  by  the  King.  The  ^ng  could  not  in  strict- 
ness make  an  Earl^  because  he  could  not  change  a 
man's  forefathers,  but  he  could  make  a  Thegn,  as  he 
now  can  make  a  Duke.  Now  what  was  it  that  hin- 
dered the  nobility  thus  formed  from  becoming  a  real 
nobility  ?  What  saved  us  from  a  noblesse  or  Adel  in 
the  foreign  sense  ?  For  I  repeat  that  in  England  we 
have,  in  strictness,  no  nobility ;  we  have  no  class 
which  keeps  on  from  generation  to  generation  in  the 
possession  of  exclusive  privileges,  either  political 
or  social.  Our  peerage  is  not  a  nobility  in  the 
sense  in  which  nobility  is  understood  in  foreign 
lands.  It  is  not  only  a  rank  to  which  any  man  may 
rise,  but  it  is  a  rank  from  which  the  descendants  of 
the  hereditary  holders  must  as  a  matter  of  course 
come  down.  Political  privilege  belongs  only  to 
one  member  of  a  family  at  a  time ;  honorary  pre- 
cedence does  not  go  beyond  one  or  two  generations. 
This  is  not  nobility  in  the  sense  which  that  word 
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bears  in  those  lands  where  all  the  descendanta  of  a 
noble  are  noble  for  ever.  "Why  then  did  not  the 
TliegTibood  of  England  grow  into  a  nobility  such  as 
that  which  In  other  lands  grew  out  of  the  same  ele- 
ments ?  One  answer  doubtless  is  that  the  Norman 
Conquest  thrust  down  the  native  Thegnhood,  the 
growing  nobility  of  England,  to  a  secondary  place  in 
the  social  and  political  scale.  In  so  doing  it  wrought 
J'or  UB  one  of  the  greatest  of  blessings.  It  gave  us  a 
middle  class  spread  over  the  whole  country.  While 
in  most  continental  lands  it  was  only  in  the  chartered 
towns  there  was  any  class  intermediate  between  the 
noble  and  the  peasant,  often  none  between  the 
noble  and  the  villain,  in  England  the  ancient 
lords  of  the  soil,  thus  thrust  down  into  the  second 
rank,  formed  that  great  body  of  freeholders,  the  stout 
gentry  and  yeomanry  of  England,  who  were  for  bo 
many  ages  the  strength  of  the  land.  But  why  did 
not  a  nobility  of  the  foreign  type  grow  up  among" 
the  Norman  Conquerors  themselves?  That  great 
law  of  William  which  made  every  man  in  the  land 
the  man  of  the  King  had  much  to  do  with  itj 
but  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  I  conceive  that  the 
very  power  and  dignity  of  the  peerage  has  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it  also.  Elsewhere  nobiUty  was 
primarily  a  matter  of  rank  and  privilege,  with  which 
political  power  might  or   might  not  be   connected-. 
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But  in  an  English  peerage  the  primary  idea  is  poli- 
tical power ;  rank  and  privilege  are  a  mere  adjuncts 
The  peer  does  not  hold  a  mere  rank  which  he  can 
share  with  his  descendants ;  he  holds  an  office,  which 
passes  to  his  next  heir  when  he  dies,  but  which  he- 
cannot  share  with  any  man  while  he  lives.  The 
peer  then,  not  a  mere  noble,  but  a  legislator,  a 
counsellor,  and  a  judge,  holds  a  distinct  place  in  the 
State  which  his  children  can  no  more  share  with 
him  than  any  one  else.  Hence  in  England  we  have 
but  two  classes,  Peers  and  Commoners,  those  who 
hold  the  office  and  authority  of  a  peer  and  those 
who  do  not.  The  children  of  a  peer  come  under  this 
last  head  as  much  as  other  men ;  they  are  therefore 
Commoners.  The  very  existence  of  the  peerage  of 
itself  hinders  the  existence  of  a  nobility  in  the  true^ 
sense  of  the  word. 

If  then  the  Norman  Conquest  had  never  happened^ 
it  is  most  likely  that  the  native  Thegnhood  of  Eng- 
land would  have  grown  up  into  a  nobility  of  the 
foreign  type.  If  the  wisdom  of  the  Norman  Con- 
queror had  not  preserved  our  ancient  institutions,  if 
it  had  not  thus  been  possible  that  the  House  of  Lords 
of  our  later  constitution  could  grow  out  of  the  Witena- 
gemot  of  our  earlier  constitution,  it  is  most  likely 
tliat  a  nobility  of  the  foreign  type  would  have  grown 
uj)  among  the  Norman  conquerors  themselves.     As 
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it  is,  we  have  had  no  nobility,  but  we  have  had  a 
peerage ;  I  might  ahnost  say  that  we  have  had  an  aris- 
tocracy. I  say  almost  and  not  altogether,  because 
England  is  a  kingdom  and  not  a  repubhc.  I  once 
heard  it  said  that  in  a  republic  there  could  be  no 
aristocracy  except  **an  aristocracy  of  wealth.**  I 
treasured  up  the  saying  as  one  of  the  shallowest  that 
I  ever  heard.  I  put  it  alongside  of  another  saying, 
the  saying  of  one  who  argued  that  ancient  Bern 
must  have  been  a  democracy  because  it  was  a  re- 
public. I  should  rather  say  that  it  is  only  in  a  republic 
that  a  real  aristocracy  can  exist.  Corinth  and  Borne, 
Yenice  and  Genoa,  Bern  and  Niimberg,  bear  out 
what  I  am  saying.  The  nobles  who  cringed  at  the 
court  of  the  Great  King  at  Paris,  or  at  the^lesser  courts 
of  his  imitators  in  the  petty  despotisms  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  had  no  right  to  the  name  of  an  aristocracy. 
Aristocracy  is  the  rule  of  the  best ;  they  were  not  the 
best,  and  they  did  not  rule.  But  in  aristocratic 
commonwealths,  in  the  proud  city  which  floats  on 
the  waves  of  the  Hadriatic,  in  the  hardly  less  proud 
city  which  looks  forth  from  her  peninsula  on  the  snows 
of  her  once  vassal  mountains,  in  Byzantine  Venice 
and  Teutonic  Bern,  there  was  for  ages  something 
which  it  needed  no  great  straining  of  language  to  call 
the  rule  of  the  best.  Morally  best  indeed  I  do  not 
say,  but  best  so  far  as  this,  that,  narrow  as  was  the 
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government  of  those  oominonwealths^  fenced  in  as 
the  power  of  the  State  was  within  a  circle  of  exdnsiTe 
houses,  those  houses  at  least  knew  how  to  role,  and 
how  to  hand  on  the  craft  of  the  mler  from  generation 
to  generation.  Their  role  was  in  itself  nnjust, 
because  it  was  exclnsiTe,  narrow,  and  selfish.  It  was 
often  oppressive ;  but  it  was  never  oppressive  with 
the  frantic  and  purposeless  oppression  of  many  a 
personal  despot.  It  was  in  some  respects  more  gall- 
ing than  the  yoke  of  a  despot,  but  it  was  so  simply 
because  the  yoke  of  one  master  is  in  itself  less  galling 
than  the  yoke  of  many.  But,  as  r^arded  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ruling  order,  no  other  form  of  govern- 
ment supplied  such  a  school  of  rulers.  The  patrician 
was  bom  to  rule ;  but  he  was  bom  to  rule,  not 
according  to  his  own  caprice,  but  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  ruling  order  of  which  he  was  only  one 
member  among  many  (i8).  Such  a  system  tended 
to  dwarf  the  powers  of  men  of  the  very  highest  order ; 
but  it  tended  at  once  to  raise  and  to  regulate  the 
powers  of  all  but  the  very  highest  class.  It  checked 
the  growth  of  heroes  and  of  exceptionally  great  men, 
but  it  fostered  the  growth  of  a  succession  of  men  who 
were  great  enough  for  their  own  position,  but  not 
too  great.  In  an  aristocratic  commonwealth  there  is 
no  room  for  Perikles;  there  is  no  room  for  the 
people  that  hearkened  to  Perikles ;  but  in  men  of  the 
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second  order,  skilfnl  cons^irative  administrators,  men 
able  to  work  the  system  which  they  find  established, 
no  form  of  government  is  so  fertile.  But  such  a 
commonwealth,  where  the  power  of  strengthening 
the  ruling  order  by  new  blood  either  does  not  exist 
or  is  but  sparingly  exercised,  commonly  degenerates 
in  the  end,  thongh  the  causes  of  the  degeneracy  are 
not  exactly  the  same  as  those  which  bring  about  the 
degeneracy  of  democratic  commonwealths.  The 
day  of  glory  of  the  aristocratic  commonwealth  may 
be  longer  than  the  day  of  glory  of  a  democracy, 
but  its  decay  will  be  even  more  hopeless.  As 
its  ruling  families  die  out,  as  those  which  survive 
lose  their  strength — ^two  processes  which  must 
sooner  or  later  affect  every  exclusive  body — the 
dregs  of  an  oligarchy  become  even  baser  than  the 
dregs  of  a  democracy.  There  was  at  least  some 
difference  in  dignity  and  courage  between  the  fall  of 
Yenice  and  the  fall  of  Unterwalden. 

I  maintain  then  that  aristocracy,  in  its  true  sense,  is 
something  essentially  republican,  something  to  which 
a  monarchic  state  can  present  only  a  faint  approach. 
So  far  as  a  monarchic  state  is  aristocratic,  as  our  own 
country  has  been  at  some  times,  it  can  only  be  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  that,  through  the  lessening 
of  the  powers  both  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  people,  it 
approaclies  to  the  nature  of  a  commonwealth  in  the 
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hands  of  certain  ruling  families.  A  government 
like  the  old  French  monarchy,  where  a  noble  class 
has  hateful  social  and  civil  priviloges,  but  where 
those  privileges  carry  with  them  no  political  power, 
is  not  aristocratic  in  any  political  sense.  Where  an 
•external  power,  that  of  the  King,  can  ennoble,  and 
where  that  external  power  is  politically  supreme, 
there  is  no  aristocracy  in  the  sense  which  the  word 
bore  in  the  mouth  of  a  Greek  thinker.  Poland,  and 
Sweden  at  some  stages  of  its  history,  came  nearer  to 
aristocratic  government  than  any  other  states  which 
acknowledged  a  King.  But  a  Chian  or  a  Venetian 
aristocrat  would  hardly  have  owned  their  constitutions 
as  kindred  with  his  own.  The  true  aristocracy,  the 
aristocracy  of  a  commonwealth,  may,  as  we  have  seen, 
arise  in  several  ways.  A  body  of  older  citizens,  like 
the  original  patriciate  of  Rome,  may  keep — for  a  time 
or  for  ever — all  the  powers  of  the  commonwealth  in 
their  own  hands  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Commons  who 
grow  up  around  them.  In  a  city  of  late  foundation, 
like  Bern,  where  there  is  a  noble  element  in  the 
population  from  the  beginning,  a  patriciate  may 
grow  up  which  may  gradually  draw  all  power  into 
its  own  hands.  Or,  without  any  reference  to  earlier 
nobility,  a  patriciate  may,  as  at  Venice,  arise  among 
the  citizens  themselves,  simply  by  the  process  of 
<»onfining  office,  whether  by  law  or  only  in  practice. 
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g%Lnai  ecduiiiv*   pcaKaaoa  of  it.      Bat,  wben  i 
pftgrffitfr^  uff  ftTSHi  b  J  aoj  of  diese  meansy  h  seen» 
eanemtL^  u  hs  Vwrg  ^as  zu>  sew  xiiemi)ers  can  be 
s^imitied  to  iLe  bodj  exeepc  by  hs  own  act.     Few 
simtocracies  bare  been  so  excfazare  as  nerer  to  admit 
anr  new  hoose^  or  indiTidnik  to  a  share  in  their 
own  privilcrgi&s.     The  Chodian  hoise  at  Rome,  the 
house  of  Morlot  al  Bern,  were  strangers  who  were 
receired    not  only  to  citizenship  hot  to  nobility. 
And  at  Venice  and  Nomberg  new  &milies  were, 
down  to^^the  last  days  of  the  conunonwealth,  received 
from  time  to  time  within  the  pale  of  the  ruling 
order  (19).     But  in  all  these  cases  the  aristocracy 
enlarged   itself  by  its  own  act   and  deed,  by   the 
cxercific  of  its  sovereign  power.     When  the  noble 
claws  can   be   enlarged  by   the  external   will   of  a 
fKjrsr^nal  80vereign,  it  shows  that  the  noble  class  is 
not,  exclusively  and  by  itself,  the  ruling  body  in  the 
state.     In  a  state  which  has  a  King  at  its  head,  there 
may  be  a  peerage ;  there  may  be  a  nobility ;  there 
am  not,  if  words  are  used  in  their  true  meanings,  be 
an  aristocracy. 

Til  in  last  lecture  must  be  a  desultory  one.  I  have 
now  only  to  point  out  some  of  the  analogies  which 
are  to  bo  found  among  the  particular  institutions  of 
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the  nations  with  which  we  are  concerned.  Let  us 
take  for  instance  the  institution  of  the  wergild^  the 
price  of  blood.  This  is  one  of  those  institutions 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  beheve  are  common 
to  the  whole  Aryan  family,  and  which  may  indeed  be 
traced  back  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Aryan  femily. 
That  criminal  jurisprudence  which  in  highly  civilized 
societies  takes  so  elaborate  a  shape  grows  out  of 
that  desire  of  private  vengeance  which  it  is  one  of 
its  main  objects  in  its  fully  developed  growth  to 
check,  and  even  to  punish.  A  man  is  slain;  the 
passion  of  vengeance  is  awakened ;  the  right — the 
duty,  as  it  seems  in  their  eyes — of  avenging  the  slain 
man  naturally  falls  to  those  who  have  lost  most 
by  his  death,  to  his  immediate  kinsfolk,  the  men 
of  his  own  family  or  household.  As  the  social  and 
political  circle  widens,  the  right  and  the  duty  are 
handed  over  from  the  mere  household  to  the  gens,  the 
tribe,  and  the  nation.  And  at  each  stage,  as  the  right 
and  duty  of  vengeance  is  thus  handed  over  to  men 
who,  at  each  stage,  are  less  and  less  stirred  by  the 
mere  passion,  vengeance  loses  more  and  more  of  its 
character  as  vengeance,  and  puts  on  more  and  more 
of  the  character  which  punishment  bears  in  fully 
civilized  societies,  a  preventive  and  corrective  inter- 
ference of  the  public  authority  on  behalf  of  *•  nqblic 
good.  So  with  other  wrongs ;  in  a  state  of 
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man  who  is  wronged  must  right  himself  bj  the  strong 
hand ;  each  man  has  the  right  of  war  and  peace  in  his 
own  person.  Again,  as  the  social  and  pohtical  circle 
widens,  the  wrong  of  each  man  hecomes  something 
which  does  not  concern  himself  only,  but  concerns 
also  the  gem,  the  tribe,  and  the  nation.  Thus,  by 
slow  degrees,  the  right  of  each  man  to  defend  himself 
against  a  wrong-doer  grows  into  the  right  of  the 
State  to  defend  itself  against  the  wrong  doings  of  its 
own  members  by  legal  punishment  and  against  the 
wrong  doings  of  other  states  by  regular  war.  But  it 
is  only  in  highly  civilized  communities  that  the  right 
of  private  vengeance  is  wholly  taken  away,  and  that 
the  right  of  defence — that  is  the  right  of  private 
warfare — is  kept  within  the  narrowest  bounds  of  un- 
doubted necessity.  Our  law,  the  law  of  every  country, 
-allows  that  there  are  extreme  cases  in  which  private 
iomicide  in  the  form  of  self-defence  is  not  a  crime. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  g^ve 
up  to  the  Commonwealth  the  duty  of  his  protection 
whenever  the  Commonwealth  can  protect  him :  but, 
in  any  case  where  the  Commonwealth  cannot  protect 
him,  the  natural  right  revives,  and  it  is  allowed  that 
he  may  protect  himself.  But  it  is  only  in  the  highest 
state  of  civilization  that  the  natural  rights  of  private 
vengeance  and  private  war  can  be  cut  down  within 
this  very  narrow  limit.    For  a  long  time  the  Common- 
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wealth  steps  in,  not  so  much  to  forbid  as  to  regulate 

and  soften  the  natural  right  which  it  admits.     The 

Mosaic  Law  ftdly  admits  the  right  of  the  avenger  of 

blood :  all  that  it  does  is  to  set  apart  certain  cities 

of  refuge  whither  the  slayer  may  flee  and  be  safe.    If 

he  is  overtaken  before  he  can  reach  the  asylum,  the  law 

does  nothing  to  stay  the  arm  of  the  avenger  (20). 

Our  own  early  laws,  the  early  laws  of  most  nations, 

do  not  wholly  forbid  a  man  to  help  himself  with  the 

strong  hand;  they  only  limit  the  right  to  certain 

extreme  cases,  to  certain  specially  inexpiable  wrongs, 

to  certain  oases  where  legal  means  have  been  tried 

and  have  failed.    By  the  law  alike  of  Athens,  of 

Kome,  and  of  England,  a  man  might  without  crime 

slay  the  defiler  of  the  purity  of  his  own  household 

(21):  by  the  law  alike   of  Athens  and  of  Bome 

every  citizen  might  slay  the  Tyrant  who  had  trampled 

the  Commonwealth  under  foot  and  had  made  law 

powerless  to  defend  or  to  avenge  (22).    In  cases  of 

wrongs  between  man  and  man  the  State  steps  in 

as  an  arbitrator  before  it  steps  in  as  a  judge.     It 

tries  to  persuade  the  injured  man  to  abate  somewhat 

of  his  wrath  against  the  wrong-doer;  it  strives  to 

make  him  accept  something  less  than  the  full  satis* 

faction   of  his  vengeance;  it   gradually  fixes   the 

amount  of  compensation  with  which  the  injured  man 

shall  be  satisfied.    But  it  is  only  when  civilization 
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has  reached  a  Iiigh  pitch  indeed  that  the  vengeance 
of  the  injured  man  is  made  wholly  to  give  way  to 
the  remedial  interference  of  the  State,  that  every 
crime  is  looted  on  aa  a  crime  against  the  Common- 
wealth, whose  punishment  is  the  business  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  of  the  Commonwealth  alone. 

The  appeal  of  murder  and  of  other  crimes,  with  ita 
accompaniment  the  wager  of  battle,  was  an  instance 
of  the  regulated  right  of  private  war  which,  though 
it  had  long  fallen  into  disuse,  was  actually  removed 
from  our  Statute-Book  only  within  the  present  cen- 
tury. Here  the  right  of  vengeance  was  recognized, 
though  it  was  recognized  in  such  a  form  as  gave  it 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  legal  trial.  The  appeal  was 
brought  by  the  injured  person  in  his  own  name  ;  he 
sought  for  redress  for  the  private  wrong,  and,  as  the 
one  who  hacl  suffered  for  the  wrong,  he  had  the  right 
of  pardoning  tlie  offender.  And  this  mode  of  procedure 
went  on  alongside  of  that  with  which  alone  we  are 
now  familiar,  that  in  which  the  crime  is  dealt  with 
as  a  wrong  done  to  the  King  as  head  of  the  Common- 
wealth, in  which  the  prosecution  is  made  in  the  name 
of  the  King,  and  in  which  the  King  alone  has  the 
right  of  pardon  (23).  Of  that  limiting  of  the  right  of 
private  war  which  took  the  form  of  judicial  combat, 
and  which  was  afterwards  corrupted  back  again  into 
the  baser  form  of  the  private  duel,  we  find  few  or  no 
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traces  in  early  Greek  or  Roman  antiquity.  This  is 
probably  another  result  of  the  quicker  developement 
of  things  in  the  city  commonwealths  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  as  compared  with  the  tribal  system  of  our  own 
forefathers.  But  the  old  Koman  Law  allowed  the 
principle  of  talio^  the  Mosaic  doctrine  of  an  eye  for  an 
eje  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  and  it  recognized  the 
right  of  the  injured  person  either  to  exact  the  penalty 
or  to  admit  of  some  form  of  compromise  (24).  This 
brings  us  at  once  to  the  doctrine  of  the  toergildj  a 
doctrine  common  to  the  Greece  of  Homer  and  to  the 
Germany  of  Tacitus,  and  which,  we  cannot  doubt,  is 
a  portion  of  the  primitive  Aryan  inheritance.  The 
wergild  is  an  appeal  from  the  passion  of  vengeance  to 
a  less  fierce,  if  more  sordid,  passion,  to  the  love  of 
gain.  The  man  who  has  forfeited  his  Kfe  to  the  ven- 
geance  of  the  injured  kinsman  may  perhaps  stay  his 
vengeance  by  oflfering  gifts  in  its  stead ;  he  may  buy 
back  his  own  life  at  a  price.  In  the  Homeric  times, 
the  man  whose  son  or  father  had  been  slain  might— 
perhaps  was  bound  to— receive  the  gifts  of  atonement 
ofiFered  by  the  slayer,  and  the  slayer,  when  he  had 
paid  those  gifts,  could  dwell  in  peace  among  his 
people  (25).  It  seems  here  to  be  implied  that  custom 
at  least  demanded  that  the  proffered  atonement 
should  be  accepted.  This  was  an  advance  on  the 
kindred   war-law   of  the  same  age,    according  to 
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which  the  conqueror  might  accept  the  bondage  of 
the  conquered  instead  of  his  blood,  but  might  also 
slay  him  without  reproach  (26). 

The  next  step  plainly  is  for  the  Commonwealth  to 
step  in,  for  the  law  to  enforce  the  duty  of  accepting 
the  atonement,  and   perhaps,   as  another  step,  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  the   atonement,  instead  of 
leaving  the  injured  man  to  wring  what  he  could  out 
of  the  wrong-doer.    In  our  earliest  glimpse  of  Teutonic 
law  we  seem  to  see  a  further  advance ;  the  crime  is 
recognized  as  a  wrong  done  to  the  conunonwealth  as 
well  as  to  the  individual,  and  the  King  or  other  head 
of  the  State  receives  his  share  of  the  atonement  as 
well  as  the  kindred  of  the  slain  man  (27).     In  our 
own  ancient  laws  the  subject  is  gone  into  with  the 
utmost  minuteness.    The  ancient  ialio  has  given  way 
to  an  elaborate  scale  of  prices,  according  to  which 
every  form  of  bodily  injury,  small  or  great,  may  be 
atoned  for  by  the  payment  of  the  appointed  sum  in 
money  (28).    And  the  penalty  to  be  paid  by  the  man- 
slayer  is  regulated  with  a  minute  regard  to  the  rank 
of  the  person  slain  and  to  his  supposed  consequent 
value.     The  life  of  every  man,  like  the  oath  of  every 
man,  was  of  some  value ;  but  the  life  and  the  oath  of 
the  man  of  higher  rank  was  of  more  value  than  the 
life  and  the  oath  of  the  man  of  lower  rank  (29).    The 
price   of  one  Thegn  was  equal  to  that  of  several 
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^churls,  and  so  on  in  an  ascending  scale,  till  we  reach 
the  mighty  penalty  which  alone  could  atone  for  the 
death  of  the  King.  Mark  too  that  differences  of 
race  come  in  as  well  as  differences  of  rank ;  in  the 
lands  where  the  Englishman  and  the  Briton  dwelled 
side  by  side,  the  blood  of  the  Englishman  was  rated 
at  a  higher  price  than  the  blood  of  the  Briton  of  his 
own  rank  (30).  Mark  too  that  care  was  taken  that 
the  penalty  should  be  paid  to  those  who,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  had  undergone  the  wrong ;  the  price  of 
the  slave  was  paid  to  his  master;  the  price  of  the 
freeman  was  paid  to  his  kinsfolk ;  but  the  price  oi 
kingly  blood  was  not  only  heavier  than  the  price  of 
other  men,  but  it  had  to  be  paid  twice  over,  to  the 
kinsfolk  who  had  lost  one  of  their  house  and  to  the 
commonwealth  which  had  lost  its  leader.  And  in 
this  last  case  the  payment  of  the  wergild  might  rise 
to  the  rank  of  an  affair  between  commonwealth  and 
conmionwealth.  War  between  sovereign  states  is 
simply  the  natural  right  of  self-defence,  which  still 
goes  on  in  a  state  of  things  where  the  contending 
parties  have  no  common  superior  to  decide  with 
authority  between  them.  But  the  vengeance  of  the 
Commonwealth,  like  the  vengeance  of  the  individual, 
may  be  bought  off;  and  we  have  at  least  two  cases 
in  early  English  history,  where  an  invader,  seeking 
vengeance  for  the  blood  of  a  royal  kinsman,  stayed 
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nj  tnee  of  itelf  m  aoderxi  lif^Mitinii  Ai  Ae 
Cbl■llK■lwc•]d^  and  Ae  King  as  its  lieady  lM¥e  t^^ 
the  place  <if  die  actial  nfisver  or  hii  kmoBaiiy  ae — in 
cfuiUDal  aa  iiwlinginiiipd  ncm  ciiil  jmupniaenoe— 
the  idea  rf  compcPMtion  haa  given  wajto  die  idea 
ef  pmuifaiDent  wliedier  lemedial  or  YindictETe,  die 
notion  of  Tengeanoe  to  be  hoogbt  off  hjr  a  pay* 
ment  has  ntteil j  died  awa j.  Yet  it  ma j  be  well  to 
remember  diat,  aa  late  aa  die  fifteenth  centmyy  a 
private  diapote  belireen  two  English  noblemen  was 
decided  by  open  war&re  on  a  battle-field  in  (xlonces- 
tershire,  and  the  wrong  done  to  the  wife  of  one  of 
them  by  the  slaughter  of  her  hnsband  was  in  the  end 
made  np  by  a  payment  which  in  earlier  times  would 
have  passed  for  his  wergild  (32). 

In  this  case  we  have,  beyond  doubt,  an  insti- 
tution which  is  at  once  Hellenic  and  Teutonic,, 
and  which  is  at  once  Hellenic  and  Teutonic,  not  by 
borrowing  or  imitation,  not  by  like  causes  producing 
like  effects,  but  because  HellSn  and  Teuton  alike 
inherited  it  as  part  of  a  common  stock,  a  stock,  it 
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would  seem,  not  even  peculiar  to  the  Aryan  family. 
We  may  end  our  survey  by  looking  back  to  some 
points  which  have  more  connexion  with  the  subject 
of  the  early  part  of  this  lecture.  We  may  end  with 
a  glance  at  some  of  the  striking  analogies  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  political  relations  of  states  in 
ages  far  distant  from  one  another,  and  which,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  are  to  be  explained,  not  by  com- 
mon inheritance  from  a  common  stock,  but  by  the 
operation  of  like  causes  leading  to  like  effects.  We 
have^  seen  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  distinctions  within  the  Commonwealth,  the  noble, 
the  freeman,  and  the  slave — perhaps  also  some  of 
those  intermediate  stages  which  part  off  the  mere 
slave  from  the  common  freeman — are  really  part  of 
the  common  Aryan  heritage.  At  least  we  cannot 
go  back,  by  the  help  either  of  history  or  of  legend, 
to  any  stage  either  of  Greek,  of  Teutonic,  or  of  Italian 
history  in  which  those  distinctions  are  not  to  be 
found.  But  the  relations  which  rise  up  between 
the  Commonwealth  and  those,  whether  individuals 
or  commonwealths,  which  lie  outside  its  pale,  though 
they  present  a  series  of  most  striking  and  most 
instructive  analogies^  are  necessarily  the  results  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  each  oommonwealth 
finds  itself,  and  can  have  no  claim  to  be  looked 
on  as  parts   of  the  common  heritage.     We  have 
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already  seeD  tbat,  as  cities 

Teutonic  lands,  and  as,  through  the  decline  of 
the  ro^al  |5ower,  tliose  cities  began  to  approach  to 
the  character  of  independent  commonwealths,  many 
of  the  phEenomena  of  the  old  city  system  of  Greece 
were  called  again  into  being.  Many  of  those 
analogies  were  to  be  Been  in  full  force  within 
the  memory  of  men  now  living  ;  some  of  them 
have  h'ngered  on  to  our  own  time.  There  is  com- 
monly a  stage  in  the  history  of  a  city  Common- 
wealth, that  stage  which  in  the  Roman  legend  is 
represented  by  the  Asylum  of  Eomulus,  in  wliicli 
the  new-born  city  is  liberal  of  its  franchise  to 
strangers  who  are  ready  to  throw  in  their  lot  to 
the  new  community,  and  so  to  add  to  its  strength. 
Then  comes  a  stage  in  which  citizenship  begins  to 
be  too  highly  valued  to  be  given  to  all  who  ask 
for  it,  when  the  original  citizens  shrink  up  into 
an  oligarchic  body,  with  a  large  mass  around  ihera, 
who  share  only  an  imperfect  citizenship,  or  no  citizen- 
ship at  all.  Gradually,  as  at  Rome,  or  suddenly, 
as  at  Athens,  the  unenfranchised  or  half  enfranchised 
classes  win  for  themselves  equality  of  rights  with 
the  old  citizens,  and  the  work  of  Kleisthenes  or 
LIcinius  is  done.  Or  perhaps  no  such  revolution 
takes  place  ;  perhaps  a  change  takes  place  the  other 
way,  and  the  mass  of  the  citizens  gradually  lose  the 
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rights  which  they  had  once  enjoyed.  Tliat  is 
to  say,  the  Commonwealth  developes  either  in  an 
oligarchic  or  in  a  democratic  direction.  But,  in  either 
case,  a  time  comes  when  its  developement  seems  to 
stop,  when  the  idea  of  any  general  eKtension  of 
citizenship  is  an  idea  which  is  no  longer  heard  of, 
when  the  civic  franchise,  aristocratic  or  democratic, 
becomes  an  hereditary  privilege  which  is  at  most 
doled  out  now  and  then  as  a  special  favour,  the 
reward  of  special  merit.  Or  perhaps,  in  a  meaner  state 
of  things,  it  hecomes  a  matter  of  purchase  and  sale, 
and  thereby  of  profit  to  the  privileged  class.  Thus 
there  arises  an  excluded  class,  strangers  in  the 
place  where  perhaps  they  were  born,  where  their 
forefathers  may  even  have  lived  for  several  gene- 
rations. Such  a  class  we  have  seen  in  the  /lerotKOt 
of  the  ancient  Greek  cities;  they  might  he  seen, 
perhaps  they  may  still  he  seen  by  way  of  a  feeble 
survival,  in  those  whom  many  an  English  borough 
distinguished  from  the  hereditary  freemen  by  the 
name  oi  fore'igmrs  {■^2)'  "^^e  two  things  are  essen- 
tially the  same,  difl'ering  only  in  the  value  of  the 
franchise  from  which  the  stranger  is  shut  out  And 
that  again  depends  on  the  difference  between  a  com- 
munity which  forms  a  sovereign  commonwealth  and 
one  which,  whatever  its  internal  constitution  may  be, 
is,  as  regards  all  national  matters,  merely  part  of  a 
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greater  whole.  The  ^eTOtieos  at  Athens  was  shut  out 
from  the  privileges  of  a  sovereign  commonwealth, 
while  he  had  to  bear  burthens  in  which  the  hereditary 
burgher  had  no  share.  He  had  no  voice,  he  had 
no  means  of  obtaining  a  voice,  in  the  affairs  of  the 
political  society  in  which  he  lived.  But  the  foreigner 
in  an  English  borough,  whether  the  local  privileges 
from  which  he  was  shut  out  were  precious  or  worth- 
less, lay  under  a  disqualification  which  was  purely 
local.  He  lay  under  no  disqualification  as  a  member  of 
the  Commonwealth  at  large ;  if  he  had  no  share  in 
the  election  of  the  representatives  of  his  own  town, 
he  could  at  any  moment,  by  buying  a  forty-shilling 
fi'eehold,  become  an  elector  of  any  county  in  England 
which  he  chose.  And,  through  later  enactments,  other 
franchises,  the  parliamentary  franchise  among  them, 
franchises  dependent  on  residence  and  careless  about 
descent,  have  grown  up  by  the  side  of  the  old  fran- 
chise of  the  hereditary  freemen.  And  these  new 
franchises  have  become  so  much  more  valuable  as  to 
make  the  old  burghership  seem  contemptible.  The 
freemen  of  an  English  borough  are  in  most  places 
looked  upon  as  an  inferior  class  ;  yet  it  is  they  who 
answer  to  the  Athenian  Eupatrids  and  tbe  Roman 
Patricians ;  the  other  inhabitants  are  but  ^e'toikoi  or 
plebeians  by  their  aide.  The  principle  is  the  same  in 
both  cases ;  mere  residence  gives  no  claim  to  adnm- 
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sion  to  the  civic  commmutT,  whether  that  civic  com- 
munity be  a  sovereign  commonwealth  or  the  pettiest 
municipality.  In  both  cases  the  franchise,  whatever 
it  may  be  worth  and  whatever  it  carries  with  it,  can 
be  had  only  by  the  appointed  means,  means  easier 
doubtless  in  most  of  the  English  cases  than  they 
were  in  the  analogous  case  in  Greece.  Still  in 
neither  case  does  the  civic  fi^mchise  belong  to  every 
man  who  chooses  to  go  and  dwell  within  the  civic 
boundary.  It  may  not  always  be  purely  a  matter  of 
birth ;  but  it  is  always  something  which  cannot  be 
taken  up  at  the  mere  will  of  the  stranger.  It 
always  requires  that  particular  qualification  which  is 
fixed  by  the  custom  of  the  civic  community,  be  that 
qualification  birth,  marriage,  servitude,  special 
purchase,  or  special  grant. 

AH  distinctions  of  this  kind  have,  through  later 
English  legislation,  lost  all  practical  importance,  and 
they  have  become  mere  materials  for  enquiries  such 
as  that  on  which  we  are  now  engaged.  But  in 
another  part  of  Europe,  in  the  land  which  among  all 
modem  states  preserves  to  us  at  once  the  most  pre- 
cious relics  of  the  old  Teutonic  world  and  the  most 
striking  analogies  with  the  old  Hellenic  and  Italian 
world,  a  close  parallel  to  this  feature,  as  to  so 
many  other  features  of  Greek  political  life,  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  its  fulness.     It  is  naturally  among  those 
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Cities  and  districts  which  have  grown  into  the  Con- 
federation of  Switzerland  that  we  find  the  most 
instructive  illustrations  which  modern  political  life 
can  give  us  of  the  working  of  city — in  many  cases 
we  should  rather  eay  of  village — communities.  The 
Niedergelassenm  in  Switzerland,  those  Swiss  citizens 
who  are  settled  in  Gemeinden  or  Communes — parishes 
or  Markgenossenschaften—oi  which  they  have  not 
the  hereditary  burghership,  answer  exactly  to  the 
Greek  fiiroiKOi.  And,  in  the  late  debates  on  the 
reform  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  many  pro- 
posals were  brought  forward  to  remedy  a  state  of 
things  by  which  a  number  not  far  short  of  half  of 
the  Swiss  people  are,  in  many  important  respects, 
strangers  in  the  places  where  they  themselves  dwell, 
and  where  it  may  happen  that  their  forefathers  have 
dwelt  for  many  generations  (34).  But  this  state  of 
things  is  the  exact  parallel  to  those  which  we  have 
just  been  speaking  of  in  Greece  and  in  England.  It 
is  of  the  essence  of  a  Gemeinde  or  commune,  of  a 
borough  or  a  village  community,  one  perhaps  owning 
a  considerable  estate  in  folkland  or  ager  publicus,  that 
the  stranger  should  be  admitted  to  membership  of 
the  community  only  on  such  terras  as  the  community 
itself  may  think  good.  In  a  sovereign  community 
the  power  thus  to  bind  and  loose  can  be  relaxed  only 
by  its  own  will  and  pleasure  ;  in  a  community  which 
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farms  part  of  a  grester  aorresrogn  wLole,  it  suit  of 
course  be  modiSed  or  laikesi  swav  bx  an  act  of  tbe 
supreme  Legidatnre.  In  '&e  old  davs  of  tbe  Swiss 
ConfederalioD,  lhe  davs  of  the  Staatenhund^  wben 
there  was  no  ocnmnon  Federal  Legislature  or  Execu- 
tive, when  no  part  of  the  internal  sovereignty  of  tbe 
Cantons  bad  been  given  over  to  any  central  power, 
the  citizen  of  erne  Canton  who  settled  in  another 
Canton  must  have  been  as  strictly  a  iUtouco^  as  a 
Corinthian  who  settled  at  Athens.  He  had  no  voice 
either  in  the  cantonal  or  the  communal  afiiadrs  of  the 
place  in  whidi  he  lived,  any  more  than  if  he  had 
settled  in  a  spot  beyond  tbe  bounds  of  the  Con- 
federation.  The  existing  Federal  Constitution  gives 
every  Swiss  citizen  equal  Federal  and  Cantonal 
rights,  in  whatever  part  of  the  Confederation  he 
may  settle.  But  communal  matters  are  left  to 
the  legislation  of  the  Canton  or  of  the  commwie 
itself;  all  that  the  Federal  Constitution  provides  is 
that  the  fieroiKo^  shall  not  be,  as  he  was  at  Athens, 
subject  to  any  special  furoucixiVj  any  special  tax  laid 
on  the  iieroLKo^  and  in  which  the  citizen  boars  no 
share.  The  laws  of  different  Cantons,  the  customs  of 
different  communes,  may  of  course  differ  on  these 
points ;  some  communes  are  more  chary  of  granting 
or  selling  their  franchise  than  others;  but  every- 
where   the    Niedergeldssene    is    still,   in    communal 
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fiill  commamd  hxJHJmPi  dam  it  nutoe  him  a  Ikoomaii 
of  an  EogKah  boroagiu  The  two  bigber  franchiaefl^ 
dioee  of  die  GonfiederatkHi  and  the  Ganton,  he  enjoys 
aa  folly  aa  any  native;  to  die  lower  firanchue  of  die 
commune  he  can  be  admitted  only  by  fecial  grant  or 
by  the  eflbct  of  some  fecial  enactmenl 

In  the  like  sort,  as  long  as  the  old  Confederation 
lasted,  some  other  featmes  of  old  Greek  and  Italian 
political  life  were  still  to  be  seen  in  all  dieir  folness. 
If  tiiere  still  are  fteroucoi  in  Switzerland,  down  to 
1798  there  were  vepioucoi.    Of  conrse  we  may  see  a 
relation  equivalent  to  the  perioUne  relation  when- 
ever   any  state,   be  it  Yenice  or  England,  holds 
dependencies  whose  inhabitants  have  no  voice  in  die 
general  government,  especially  if  they  have  no  means 
of  obtaining  that  voice,  even  by  taking  up  their  abode 
in  the  ruling  country  (35).  But  distance  makes  a  great 
difference  both  in  the  appearance  and  in  the  reality 
of  things.   We  may  question   the  right  by  which 
Venice  bore  rule  over  Cyprus,  or  that  by  which 
England  bears  rule  over  India.    But,  granting  that 
such  rule  exists,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cyprus  or  of  India  should  have  a  voice  in 
the  affairs  of  Venice  or  of  England.    The  full  nature 
of  the  perioikic  relation  does  not  come  out  except  in 
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ti  state  of  things  where  the  name  can  be  applied 
geographically  as  well  as  politically,  in  those  cases 
where  the  subjects  really  dwell  round  about  or  near 
the  home  of  their  rulers.  The  dominions  of  Venice 
on  the  mainland  of  Italy  present  an  approach 
to  the  old  perioikic  relation.  Still  the  island  city 
always  remained  isolated  from  the  Continent ;  Venice 
never  became  part  of  continental  Venetia  in  the  same 
jsense  in  which  Florence  was  part  of  Tuscany  or 
Bern  part  of  the  Lesser  Burgundy.  It  is  in  mediaeval 
Italy,  in  Switzerland  down  to  1798,  and,  to  some 
extent  also,  among  the  free  cities  of  Grermany,  that 
we  see  the  perioikic  relation,  just  as  it  stood  between 
Sparta  and  the  other  Laconian  towns.  As  Sparta 
ruled  over  Amyklai  and  Epidauros  Limera,  so 
Florence  ruled  over  Pisa  and  Bern  ruled  over 
Lausanne.  Nay  more,  a  very  few  years  back,  down 
to  the  last  changes  in  Grermany,  the  cities  of  LUbeck 
and  Hamburg  held  the  small  district  of  Vierlande  in 
Condominium  (36).  They  held  it  in  partnership  as  a 
joint  possession,  the  government  of  which  might  be 
exercised  conjointly  or  alternately  as  the  ruling 
powers  may  think  fit.  In  the  like  sort,  in  the  old 
state  of  things  in  Switzerland,  various  districts  were 
held,  not  only  by  this  or  that  Canton  singly,  but 
by  two  or  more  Cantons,  or  by  all  the  Cantons  of 
the  Confederation,  in  the  same  joint  ownership.    And 
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mark  again  tliat,  in  all  these  cases,  the  internal  am- 
etitution  of  the  ruling  State  made  no  difference.  As 
Athens  had  her  subjects — though  not  strictly  \ies 
ireploiKOt — no  less  than  Sparta,  so  democratic  Uri  had 
her  own  subjects,  and  her  share  in  the  common  eab- 
jects  of  the  Confederation,  no  less  than  aristocratic 
Bern.  In  all  this  we  have  a  lively  image  of  the  state 
of  things  in  old  Greece,  except  that  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  the  condominiuvi,  the  joint  sovereignty  or 
rather  the  joint  ownership,  has  its  parallel  there. 
This  fact  is  to  be  taken  in  connexion  with  a  feet  to 
which  Mr.  Grofe  has  called  attention,  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  dominion  by  purchase,  so  common  in  mediseval 
history,  is  rare  in  the  history  of  Greece.  (37)  I  con- 
ceive the  cause  of  the  difference  to  be  that  in  old 
Greece  and  Italy  the  ideas  of  property  and  govern- 
ment had  not  got  mixed  together  in  the  way  in 
which  they  were  mixed  together  in  mediaival  times. 
The  Roman  People  might  make  itself  the  landowner 
of  the  soil  of  a  conquered  commonwealth ;  it  might 
add  the  folkland  of  the  conquered  to  its  own  folkland, 
or  it  might  part  it  out  as  hooHand  among  its  own 
citizens;  but  the  right  of  government  remained  a 
distinct  thing  from  the  right  of  property.  It  remained 
something  which  could  not  be,  as  in  mediasval  times, 
granted,  sold,  or  enfeoffed,  along  with  the  land.  But 
we  have  seen  how  in  medieval  times,  as  the  feudal 
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idea  took  root  izid  grew,  the  ngbt  of  govenunent 
came  to  be  looked  on  as  a  property^  wUle  the  posses- 
sion  of  landed  property  came  to  be  looked  on  as 
carrying  with  it  a  kind  of  right  of  government. 
When  government  was  thus  looked  on  as  a  possession^ 
there  seemed  no  reason  why  a  rich  commonwealth 
might  not  buy  the  sovereign  rights  and  powers  of 
a  spendthrift  prince,  just  as  it  might  buy  his 
landed  estate  or  his  manorial  privilegea  In  this 
way,  Bern  and  other  cities  largely  bought  out 
the  neighbouring  territorial  nobility,  besides  often 
conquering  them  in  warfare.  The  new  corporate  lord, 
the  Commonwealth,  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  old 
personal  lord ;  it  was  clothed  with  all  his  authority, 
and  it  commonly  contrived  that  the  authority  whidi 
thus  passed  to  it  should  grow,  rather  than  lesson,  in 
its  hands.  So,  when  the  same  notion  of  property  in 
sovereignty  was  fully  established,  there  was  no  reason 
why  two  or  more  commonwealths  might  not  hold  the 
sovereignty  of  a  town  or  district  in  partnership,  just 
as  two  or  more  personal  owners  might  hold  a  field  or 
a  house  in  partnership.  In  this  way  the  purchase  of 
territory,  and  with  it  of  sovereignty,  and  the  holding 
of  sovereignty  in  partnership,  if  not  absolutely  un- 
known in  the  elder  state  of  things,  became  at  least  far 
more  familiar  and  important  in  the  later.  And, 
through  the  greater  complication  of  mediaeval  juriiK 
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prudence — a  complication  which  for  the  most  part 
grew  out  of  this  same  confusion  of  the  ideas  of  pro- 
perty and  sovereignty — there  arose  an  endless  variety 
of  relations  between  princes,  towns,  independent  and 
subject  districts,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the 
simpler  state  of  things  in  Greece  and  Italy  (38). 
Still,  as  often  as  there  arose  a  system  of  separate 
towns  and  districts,  independent  of,  or  but  slightly 
controlled  by,  the  central  power  of  the  Emperor,  we 
find  in  mediaeval  Europe  a  lively  image  of  the  rela- 
tions between  a  Greek  or  Italian  city  and  its  Greek 
or  Italian  subjects,  an  image  of  the  relation  of  Sparta 
to  her  Laconian  ireptoiKoi  or  of  Rome  to  her  Italian 
allies  (39).  And  in  Switzerland  and  the  neighbour- 
ing lands  this  system  went  on  in  all  its  fullness  till 
the  French  invasion  came  to  sweep  away  the  old 
state  of  things,  to  sweep  away  its  worst  evils  for  ever, 
its  good  points  ouly  for  a  moment.  The  League 
itself,  its  several  Cantons,  the  allied  cities  and  con- 
federations, all  had  their  subjects,  their  Unterthasien, 
in  Greek  phrase  their  Trf.pioi.Koi,.  It  was  not  only 
aristocratic  Bern  or  Basel  that  thus  ruled,  sometimes 
over  men  of  their  own  blood  and  language,  in  all 
cases  over  men  who  were  not  savages  or  heathens, 
but  sharers  in  the  common  faith  and  civilization  of 
Europe.  If  the  Bear  held  a  firm  grasp  on  the 
lands   from  the  Aargau  to  the  Leman  Lake,  if  for 


a  moment  he  held — and  Europe  may  now  sigh  that 
he  did  not  keep — the  shore  which  so  proudly  fronts 
Lausanne  and  Chilion  (40),  the  bull  of  Uri  had 
planted  his  foot  no  less  firmly  on  the  Levantine  valley. 
So  too  the  confederate  village  communities  of  the 
Upper  Wallis  lorded  it  over  their  Welsh  neighbours 
lower  down  the  river,  and  the  Three  Leagues 
of  Ractia  bore  a  rule  perhaps  sterner  than  all  over 
the  Italian  valley  to  the  south  of  them.  The  Valte- 
lina  alone  has  failed  to  rise  from  bondage  to  the 
highest  freedom  of  all ;  yet  incorporation  with  con- 
stitutional Italy,  nay,  even  subjection  to  France  and 
Austria,  was  a  good  exchange  for  the  rule  of  its 
former  masters.  In  all  these  lands,  whether  well  or 
ill  governed  in  detail,  the  principle  of  government 
was  the  same.  The  internal  state  of  the  subject 
district  might  range  from  sometliing  very  like 
bondage  to  a  large  amount  of  local  self-govern- 
ment ;  but  all  alike  were  nepCotKot,  in  so  far  as  the 
sovereignty  was  neither  vested  in  the  community 
itself  nor  in  a  prince  whom  it  could  claim  as  its  own. 
In  all  alike,  the  sovereign  was  a  commonwealth 
beyond  their  borders,  a  corporate  lord,  who,  whether 
he  ruled  well  or  ill,  ruled  in  his  own  interest  and  not 
in  the  interest  of  his  subjects.  Such  a  rule  is  not 
necessarily  oppressive,  though  there  is  every  tempta- 
tion to  make  it  so.     But  it  is  in  any  case  irksome  and 
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ling ;  it  is  the  story  of  Bome  over  again ;  the 
rule  of  a  single  despot,  where  there  is  at  least  the 
chance  of  the  personal  virtues  of  a  well-dispoBed 
despot,  is  better  than  the  systematically  selfish  rule  of 
an  alien  commonwealth.  The  rule  of  a  single  man, 
of  a  man  so  exalted  as  to  seem  like  a  being  of  another 
order,  is  less  irksome  than  the  rule  of  a  body  of  men 
who  seem  to  be  in  no  way  privileged  above  their 
subjects.  And  in  one  respect  the  experience  of 
earlier  and  later  days  has  been  reversed.  Democratic 
Athens  was  at  least  a  better  ruler  of  dependencies 
than  oligarchic  Sparta  (41).  But  the  common 
bailiwicks  of  Switzerland  were  always  better  off 
when  the  bailiff,  the  Vogt,  the  harmost,  who  was  sent 
to  rule  them  came  from  aristocratic  Bern  or  Ziirich 
than  when  he  came  from  democratic  Uri  or  Unter- 
walden.  A  patrician  of  Bern  was  at  least  a  naan 
who  knew  men  and  things;  he  was  one  of  a  class 
who  were  taught  the  art  of  ruling  from  their  birth. 
The  peasant  harmost  from  a  democratic  Canton  had 
too  often  bought  his  office  of  his  countrymen,  and  had 
to  repay  and  enrich  liimself  at  the  cost  of  his  tempo- 
rary subjects.  In  the  Greek  case  we  must  remember 
that  Athens  wisely  sent  no  harmosts  at  all  to  her 
dependent  allies,  and  the  little  evidence  that  we  have 
tends  to  show  that  the  foreign  administration  ot 
Sparta  was  harsher  than  that  of  otiier  Dorian  and 
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-aristocratic  cities  (42).  But  everywhere  we  learn 
the  same  lesson^  the  inconsistency  of  commonwealths 
which  boast  themselves  of  their  own  freedom  and 
exalt  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  freedom  of  others. 

I  have  thus  gone  through  my  subject  as  fully,  I 
trust,  as  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  course  pre- 
scribed to  me  would  allow.  But  that  is  of  course 
very  imperfectly.  In  a  course  of  lectures  like  this 
no  subject  can  be  dealt  with  exhaustively ;  no  subject 
can  be  set  forth  in  all  its  bearings ;  nothing  can  be 
traced  in  detail  from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  The 
object  of  the  lecturer  is  rather  to  awaken  curiosity 
than  to  gratify  it,  rather  to  show  what  is  to  be 
learned  than  to  attempt  to  teach  it  in  all  its  fullness. 
All  that  he  can  hope  to  do  is  to  choose  a  few  of  the 
many  aspects  of  his  subject,  and  to  take  care  that 
his  treatment  of  them,  though  necessarily  imperfect, 
shall  be  accurate  as  far  as  it  goe&  Thus  much  I 
trust  that  I  have  done;  to  some  I  may  have  sug- 
gested a  new  line  of  thought ;  to  others  I  may  have 
suggested  new  illustrations  of  a  line  of  thought  on 
which  they  had  already  entered.  It  will  be  enough 
if  I  can,  by  this  present  line  of  argument,  bring  home 
to  any  mind  the  great  truth  which  it  has  been  the 
chief  business  of  all  that  I  say  or  write  to  set  forth 
by  various  arguments,  the  truth  that  history  is  one, 
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and  that  every  part  of  it  has  a  bearing  on  every 
other  part.  No  one,  I  think,  who  has  followed  me 
will  deem  that  the  institutions  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Italy  are  at  all  lowered  from  their  place  of  dignity, 
by  being  shewn  to  be  the  same  in  their  origin,  the 
same  in  many  of  their  details,  as  the  institutions  of 
our  own  forefathers.  We  shall  not  think  the  less 
highly  of  the  studies  which  form  the  groundwork  of 
all  our  studies,  if  we  give  them  their  due  place  and 
no  more,  if  we  treat  them  as  only  branches  of  one 
great  study,  records  of  one  great  heritage  in  which 
England  and  Germany  have  their  share  alongside 
of  Rome  and  Athens.  I  do  not  shut  out  the  other 
branches  of  the  common  family,  those  who  came 
before  us,  those  whose  destiny  it  may  he  to  come 
after  us,  those  whom,  after  so  long  a  separation,  we 
have  again  met  in  the  far  off  Eastern  world.  I  do 
not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  strong  likelihood  that  much 
that  is  common  to  the  various  branches  of  the  Aryan 
family  comes  from  sources  common  to  the  Aryans 
along  with  other  divisions  of  mankind.  But  I  leave 
researches  of  this  kind  to  inquirers  of  wider  ken 
than  my  own.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  keep  myself 
on  ground  on  which  I  can  be  sure  of  my  footing, 
and  to  trace  out,  at  least  in  the  form  of  a  rough,. 
though  I  would  hope  a  suggestive,  sketch,  the  main 
points  of  political  instruction  to  be  gathered  from. 
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the  history  of  the  three  hranches  of  the  common 
stock  which  have,  each  in  its  tum^  held  the  foremost 
place  among  civilized  men.  It  is  enough  if  I  have 
led  any  to  look  on  the  earlier  forms  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  own  people,  on  the  kindred  forms  of 
the  common  institutions  of  their  kindred  races,  not 
as  something  which  is  utterly  passed  and  gone,  not 
as  something  which  is  cut  off  from  us  by  an  impass- 
able barrier  of  time  and  place,  but  as  something 
which  is  still  living,  something  in  which  we  ourselves 
share,  something  of  which  we  still  reap  the  fruit,  as 
a  heritage  which  has  descended  to  us  from  unrecorded 
times,  as  the  still  abiding  work  of  the  fathers  and 
elder  brethren  of  our  common  blood. 
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The  revival  of  learning  in  tbe  fifteenth  and  sixteentli 
centuries  marks,  as  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  one  of  the 
great  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  mind  of  man.  It 
is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  the  revival  itself; 
it  is  easy  to  dwell  too  exclusively  on  the  bright  side 
of  its  results ;  but  the  undoubted  fact  still  remains 
none  the  lees.  That  age  was  an  age  when  the 
spirit  of  man  cast  away  trammels  by  which  it  had 
long  been  fettered ;  it  was  an  age  when  men  opened 
their  eyes  to  light  against  which  they  had  been 
closed  for  ages.  A  now  world  was  opened ;  or,  more 
truly,  a  world  which  men  never  had  forgotten,  but 
which  had  become  to  them  a  world  of  fable,  waa 
suddenly  set  before  them  in  its  true  and  living 
reality.  The  Virgil,  the  Aristotle,  the  Alexander, 
of  legend  gave  way  to  the  true  Virgil,  the  true 
ArIstotle,..the  true  Alexander,  called  up  again  to  life 
in  their'writings  and  in  their  deeds.  We  are  indeed 
apt  greatly  to  exaggerate  the  ignorance  of  earlier 
■^imes,    but   in    one    point    it  is   hardly   possible   to 
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exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  change.  It  must 
have  heen  like  the  discovery  of  a  new  sense,  like  the 
discovery  of  a  new  world  of  being,  when  the  treasures 
of  genuine  Greek  literature  were,  for  the  first  time, 
thrown  open  to  the  gaze  of  Western  Christendom. 
The  twelfth  century  had  its  classical  revival  as  well 
as  the  fifteenth;  hut  the  classical  revival  of  the 
twelfth  century  hardly  ever  went  beyond  a  more 
accurate  knowledge,  a  more  happy  imitation,  of  the 
elder  specimens  of  that  Latin  tongue  which  was  still 
the  tongue  of  religion,  government,  and  learning. 
To  William  of  Malmesbury  and  John  of  Salisbury 
the  voice  of  Homer  was  dumb,  and  the  voice  of 
Aristotle  spoke  only  at  third-hand  with  a  Spanish 
Saracen  to  his  dragoman.  Such  knowledge  of 
Greek  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  Robert  Grosseteste  and 
Roger  Bacon  was  looked  on  as  a  prodigy;  and, 
whatever  was  its  amount,  it  certainly  did  not  extend 
to  any  familiar  knowledge  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Hellenic  poetry,  history,  or  oratory  (i).  That 
revival  of  learning  which  brought  the  men  of  our 
Northern  world  face  to  fece  with  the  camp  before 
Ilios  and  with  the  Agore  of  Athens  was  indeed  a 
revolution  which  amounted  to  hardly  less  than  a 
second  birth  of  the  human  mind. 

Yet  the  revival  of  learning,  rich  and  manifold  as 
have  been  its  fruits,  had  its  dark  side.     I  speak  not 
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of  its  immediate  results,  political  and  ecclesiastical, 
in  its  native  land  of  Italy.  Better  indeed  by  far  was 
the  honest  barbarism  of  tbe  darkest  age  tlian  the 
guilty  splendours  of  Lorenzo  and  of  Leo,  where  all 
the  blaze  of  art  and  poetry  and  learning  strive  in 
vain  to  gloss  over  the  overthrow  of  freedom  and 
the  foul  abuse  of  sacred  things.  I  speak  rather  of 
the  effects  of  the  classical  revival  of  those  days 
directly  on  the  pursuit  of  learning,  on  those  studies 
of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  and  art  which 
became  the  all  in  all  of  the  intellect  of  the  age.  It 
at  once  opened  and  narrowed  the  field  of  human 
study.  It  led  men  to  centre  their  whole  powers  on 
an  exclusive  attention  to  writings  contained  in  two 
languages,  and  for  the  most  part  iu  certain  arbitrarily 
chosen  periods  of  those  two  languages.  In  its  first 
stage  it  devoted  itself  too  exclusively  to  the  mere 
literature  of  those  two  languages,  as  opposed  to  the 
solid  lessons  of  their  political  history.  But,  in  all 
its  forms  and  stages,  it  fostered  the  idea  that  the 
languages,  the  arts,  the  history,  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
at  certain  stages  of  their  being,  were  the  only 
fonns  of  language,  art,  and  history  which  deserved 
the  study  of  cultivated  men.  It  led  to  the  belief, 
not  perhaps  fully  put  forth  iu  words,  but  none  tbe 
less  practically  acted  on,  that  those  two  languages, 
and  all  that  belonged   to   them,  had    some  special 
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privilege  above  all  others — ^that  the  studies  which 
were  honoured  by  the  ambiguous  name  of  *  classical  ^ 
were  fenced  off  from  all  others  by  some  mysterious 
barrier — that  they  formed  a  sacred  precinct  which 
the  initiated  alone  might  enter,  and  from  which  the 
profane  were  to  be  jealously  shut  out.  Such  a  state 
of  feeling,  a  feeling  which  has  even  now  far  from 
died  out,  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  mere  contempt,  and 
thereby  to  mere  ignorance,  of  everything  beyond  the 
sacred  pale.  And,  what  is  more,  it  hindered  any 
knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  those  things  which 
were  allowed  a  place  within  the  sacred  pale.  It  led 
to  a  cutting  off  of  so-called  *  classical '  studies  from 

all  ordinary  human  pursuits  and  human  interests^ 
And  of  this  cutting  off  we  still  feel  the  evil  effects. 
Men  persuaded  themselves,  not  only  that  *  classical  * 
models  in  literature  and  art  were  amongst  the  noblest 
and  most  precious  works  of  human  genius,  but 
that  they  were  the  only  possible  standards  of  excel- 
lence. Whatever  did  not  conform  to  their  pattern 
was  worthless  and  barbarous;  the  exclusive  vota- 
ries of  classical  art  and  literature  deemed  that  they 
were  branding  it  with  the  heaviest  reproach  when 
they  called  it  Gothic.  They  thus  cut  themselves  off 
from  long  and  stirring  volumes  of  the  world's 
history ;  they  cut  themselves  off  from  forms  of  art  and 
language  no  less  worthy  of  iheir  homage  than  those 


which  tbej  deemed  alone  worthy  to  receive  it.  They 
learned  to  look  with  scorn  on  the  works  of  men  of 
their  own  land,  their  own  blood,  and  their  own  faitb. 
They  stifled  art  and  literature  by  arbitrary  rules 
drawn  from  models,  perfect  indeed  in  tbeir  own  time 
and  place,  but  which  were  utterly  inappropriate 
when  creeds  and  tongues  and  feelings  bad  altogetlier 
changed.  Let  any  one  who  would  thoroughly  take 
in  how  low  the  taste  of  Englishmen  bad  fallen  under 
the  dominion  of  the  exclusive  classical  fashion  turn 
to  those  passages  in  the  Spectator  where  Addison 
chances  to  speak  of  the  history,  the  manners,  the  art, 
the  religious  belief,  of  Englishmen  in  earlier  days. 
Then  let  him  turn,  and  see  how  even  then  nature 
asserted  ber  rights  against  the  deadening  yoke  of 
fashion,  in  those  passages  in  which  the  same  man 
called  on  his  astonished  age  to  acknowledge  an  outr 
pouring  of  the  true  Homeric  spirit  in  the  English  lay 
of  Chevy  Cbace  (2). 

But,  more  than  all  this,  the  exclusive  study  of 
'  classical '  models  hindered  men  from  gaining  any 
living  knowledge  of  the  classical  models  themselves. 
It  has  been  wittily  said  that  they  believed  that  all 
'the  ancients'  lived  at  the  same  time.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  habit  of  constantly  classing  together  Greece 
and  Rome — that  is,  G-reece  and  Rome  during  a  few 
arbitrarily    chosen    centuries    of    tbeir    history— in 
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opposition  to  all  other  times  and  places  led  to  an 
utter  forgetfuloess  of  the  wide  gap  by  which  Greece 
and  Rome  were  parted  asunder.  Men  forgot  the 
difference  between  the  Ionian  singer  and  the 
Augustan  laureate ;  they  held  up  Homer  and  Tirgil 
as  poets  of  the  same  daas,  whose  merits  and  defects 
could  be  profitably  compared  together.  They  would 
have  been  amazed  indeed  to  be  told  that  the  true 
parallel  for  the  tale  of  the  wrath  of  Achilleus  was  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  Lay  of  the  Nibelungs  or  in  the 
stirring  battle-songs  of  Saulcourt  and  Maldon.  They 
would  have  deemed  it  a  degradation  to  entertain  the 
thought  that  the  vulgar  tongues  of  England  and 
Grermany  were  kindred  tongues,  of  equal  birth  and 
claiming  equal  honour,  with  the  sacred  languages  of 
Latium  and  Attica.  They  would  have  deemed  ity 
not  so  much  a  degradation  as  an  utterance  of  open 
madness,  had  they  heard  that  those  sacred  languages 
were  but  dialects  of  one  common  mother-speech, 
that  its  elder  offspring  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
tongues  of  lands  which  the  Macedonian  conqueror 
had  barely  grazed,  and,  more  wondrous  still  to 
tell,  in  the  fast-vanishing  speech  of  a  few  men  of 
strange  tongue  by  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic 
Sea  (3). 

On  us  a  new  hght  has  come.     I  do  not  for  a 
moment  hesitate  to  say  that  the  discovery  of  the 
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Comparative  method  in  philology,  in  mythology — 
let  me  add  in  politics  and  history  and  the  whole 
range  of  human  thought — marks  a  stage  in  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  at  least  as  great  and 
memorable  as  the  revival  of  Greek  and  Latin  learning. 
The  great  contribution  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
the  advance  of  human  knowledge  may  boldly  take 
its  stand  alongside  of  the  great  contribution  of  the 
fifteenth.  Like  the  revival  of  learning,  it  has  opened 
to  its  votaries  a  new  world,  and  that  not  an  isolated 
world,  a  world  shut  up  within  itself,  but  a  world  in 
which  times  and  tongues  and  nations  which  before 
seemed  parted  poles  asunder,  now  find  each  one 
its  own  place,  its  own  relation  to  every  other, 
as  members  of  one  common  primaeval  brotherhood. 
And  not  the  least  of  its  services  is  that  it  has  put  the 
languages  and  the  history  of  the  so-called  '  classical ' 
world  into  their  true  position  in  the  general  history 
of  the  world.  By  making  them  no  longer  the  objects 
of  an  exclusive  idolatry,  it  lias  made  them  the 
objects  of  a  worthier,  because  a  more  reasonable, 
worship.  It  has  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of 
partition  between  kindred  races  and  kindred  studies; 
it  has  swept  away  barriers  which  fenced  off  certain 
times  and  languages  as  '  dead  '  and  '  ancient ;'  it  has 
taught  UB  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  'dead' 
and  '  hving '  languages,  as  '  ancient '  and  '  modern ' 
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history ;  it  has  taught  us  that  the  study  of  language 
is  one  study,  that  the  study  of  history  is  one  study ; 
it  has  taught  us  that  no  languages  are  more  truly 
living  than  those  which  an  arbitrary  barrier  fences 
off  as  dead ;  it  has  taught  us  that  no  parts  of  history 
are  more  truly  modem — ^if  by  modem  we  mean  fiill 
of  living  interest  and  teaching  for  our  own  times 
— than  those  which  the  delusive  name  of  *  ancient' 
would  seem  to  brand  as  something  which  has  wholly 
passed  away,  something  which,  for  any  practical  use 
in  these  later  times,  may  safely  be  forgotten. 

My  position  then  is  that,  in  all  our  studies  of 
history  and  language — and  the  study  of  language, 
besides  all  that  it  is  in  other  ways,  is  one  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  study  of  history — ^we  must  cast 
away  all  distinctions  of  *  ancient  *  and  *  modem,*  of 
*  dead '  and  *  living,'  and  must  boldly  grapple  with 
the  great  fact  of  the  imity  of  history.  As  man  is 
the  same  in  all  ages^  the  history  of  man  is  one  in  all 
ages.  The  scientific  student  of  language,  the  student 
of  primitive  culture,  will  refuse  any  limits  to  their 
pursuits  which  cut  them  off  from  any  portion  of  tlie 
earth's  surface,  from  any  moment  of  man's  history 
since  he  first  walked  upon  it.  In  their  ^jea  the  lan- 
guages and  the  customs  of  Greece  and  Bome  have 
no  special  privilege  above  the  languages  and  the 


customs  of  other  nationa.  They  do  bat  take  their 
place  among  their  fellows,  as  illuBtrations  of  the 
universal  laws  which  bear  rule  over  human  nature 
and  human  speech.  But  let  us  come  to  history  more 
strictly  so  called,  to  the  history  of  man  as  a  political 
being,  to  the  history  of  our  own  quarter  of  the  globe 
and  our  own  family  of  nations.  The  history  of  the 
Aryan  nations  of  Europe,  their  languages,  their  in- 
stitutions, their  dealings  witli  one  another,  all  form 
one  long  series  of  cause  and  effect,  no  part  of  which 
can  be  rightly  understood  if  it  be  dealt  with  as  some- 
thing wholly  cut  off  from,  and  alien  to,  any  other 
part.  There  is  really  nothing  in  certain  arbitrarily 
chosen  centuries  of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Italy 
which  ought  to  cut  them  off,  either  for  reverence  or 
for  contempt,  from  any  other  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  kindred  nations.  There  is  nothing  to  make 
the  60-calli?d  '  ancient '  history  a  separate  study  from 
the  history  of  so-called  *  modern'  times.  '  Ancient' 
history  calls  for  no  special  powers  for  its  mastery; 
it  calls  for  no  special  method  for  its  study.  The 
powers  which  are  needed  for  the  mastery  of  ancient 
history  are  the  same  as  those  that  are  needed  for  the 
mastery  of  modern  history.  The  method,  the  line  of 
thought,  the  habits  of  research  and  criticism,  which 
are  needed  for  the  one  are  equally  needed  for  the 
other.     Knowledge  is,  in  both  cases,  gained  by  the 
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exercise  of  ibe  same  facolties,  and  by  the  use  of 
the  same  process  in  their  exercise.  So  too  it  is 
with  language.  There  is  not^  as  the  world  in  general 
seems  to  think,  anything  special  or  mysterious  about 
the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  or  about  those  par-^ 
ticular  stages  of  those  tongues  which  are  picked  out 
to  receive  the  name  of  classical.  The  accurate  know- 
ledge of  one  language  can  be  gained  only  by  the 
same  means  as  the  accurate  knowledge  of  another. 
It  does  not  need  two  sets  of  faculties,  but  one  and 
the  same  set,  to  enable  us  to  master  the  inflexions 
of  the  tongue  of  Homer  and  the  kindred  inflexions  of 
the  kindred  tongue  of  Ulfilas. 

No  language,  no  period  of  history,  can  be  under- 
stood  in  its  fulness,  none  can  be  clothed  with  its 
highest  interest  and  its  highest  profit,  if  it  be  looked 
at  wholly  in  itself,  without  reference  to  its  bearing 
on  those  other  languages,  those  other  periods  of 
history,  which  join  with  it  to  make  up  the  great 
whole  of  human,  or  at  least  of  Aryan  and  European, 
being.  The  tie  which  binds  together  the  Greek  and 
the  Latin  languages  is  doubtless  closer  than  that 
which  binds  either  of  them  to  any  other  member  of 
the  great  family.  But  the  tie  is  simply  closer  in 
degree ;  it  is  in  no  way  difierent  in  kind.  We  are 
at  last  learning  that  our  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
speech  of  Greece  is  imperfect  unless  we  add  to  it  a 
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scientific  knowledge  of  the  speech  of  England,  and 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  6peech  of  England  ia  im- 
perfect unless  we  add  to  it  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  speech  of  Greece.  We  are  learning  that  Gi-eek 
and  Roman  history  do  not  stand  alone,  bound  to- 
gether by  some  special  tie,  but  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  history  of  the  world,  even  from  the 
history  of  the  kindred  nations.  We  are  learning  that 
European  history,  from  its  first  glimmerings  to  our 
own  day,  is  one  unbroken  drama,  no  part  of  which 
can  be  rightly  understood  without  reference  to  the 
other  parts  which  come  before  and  after  it.  We  are 
learning  that  of  this  great  drama  Rome  is  the  centre, 
the  point  to  which  all  roads  lead,  and  from  which 
all  roads  lead  no  less.  It  is  the  vast  lake  in  which 
all  the  streams  of  earlier  history  lose  themselves,  and 
from  which  all  the  streams  of  later  history  flow  forth 
again.  The  world  of  independent  Greece  stands  on 
one  side  of  it ;  the  world  of  modern  Europe  stands 
on  the  other.  But  the  history  alike  of  the  great 
centre  and  of  its  satellites  on  either  side  can  never 
be  fully  grasped,  except  from  a  point  of  view  wide 
enough  to  take  in  the  whole  group,  and  to  mark  the 
relations  of  each  of  its  members  to  the  centre  and  to 
one  another.  As  it  is  with  the  language,  so  it  is  with 
the  history.  Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Greece  is 
imperfect  without  a  knowledge  of  the  kindred  history 
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of  England,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
England  is  imperfect  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
kindred  history  of  Greece.  Eome  is  the  centre; 
Home  is  the  common  link  which  hinds  all  together ; 
and  yet,  while  learning  this,  while  learning  more 
truly  and  fully  the  place  and  dignity  of  Rome,  we 
are  learning  too  to  cast  away  the  superstition  which 
once  looked  on  her  language  as  the  one  guide  and 
key  to  all  other  languages  and  to  all  human  know- 
ledge. We  have  learned  that  all  members  of  the 
great  family  are  alike  kinsfolk,  entitled  to  stand 
side  by  side  on  equal  terms.  We  have  learned  that 
Angul  and  his  brother  Dan  (4)  may  march  boldly 
and  claim  of  right  to  speak  face  to  face  with  their 
cousin  HellSn,  and  have  no  need  to  be  smuggled  in 
by  some  back-way  through  the  favour  of  their  other 
cousin  Latinus. 

I  here  stop  to  answer  one  possible  objection.  Is  it, 
I  may  be  asked,  needful  for  the  student  of  history  or 
of  language  to  be  master  of  all  history  and  of  all 
language?  Must  he  be  equally  familiar  with  the 
tongue,  the  literature,  the  political  constitutions,  the 
civil  and  miUtary  events,  of  all  times  and  places  ? 
Such  an  amount  of  knowledge,  it  may  well  be  argued, 
can  never  fall  to  the  lot  of  man.  And  some  may  go 
on  to  infer  that  any  doctrine  which  may  even  seem 
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to  lead  to  such  a  result  must  be  in  itself  ii-uitless. 
Now  to  be  equally  familiar  witb  all  history  and  all 
language  is  of  course  utterly  beyond  human  power. 
But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  student  of  history 
or  of  language — and  he  who  is  a  student  of  either 
must  be  in  no  small  degree  a  student  of  the  other — 
must  take  in  all  history  and  all  language  within 
his  range.  The  degrees  of  his  knowledge  of  various 
languages,  of  various  branches  of  history,  will  vary 
infinitely.  Of  some  branches  he  must  know  every- 
thing, but  of  every  branch  he  must  know  something. 
Each  student  will  have  his  own  special  range,  the 
times  and  places  which  be  chooses  for  his  special 
and  minute  study.  Of  these  he  will  know  every- 
thing; be  will  master  every  detail  of  their  history  in 
the  minutest  way  from  the  original  authorities.  The 
choice  of  such  ages  and  countries  for  special  study  will 
of  course  depend  upon  each  man's  taste  and  oppor- 
tunities ;  one  may  choose  an  earlier,  another  a  later 
time;  one  may  choose  the  East,  another  the  West; 
one  may  choose  a  heathen,  another  a  Christian 
period ;  but  all  are  fellow-workers,  if  only  they  all 
remember  that,  beyond  the  something  of  which  they 
must  needs  know  everything  lies  the  everything  of 
which  they  need  only  know  something.  No  man  can 
study  the  history  of  all  ages  and  countries  in  original 
authorities.     To  the  man  who  is  most  deeply  versed 
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in  historic  lore  there  must  still  be  many  periods  of 
which  his  knowledge  is  vague,  imperfect,  and  gained 
at  second-hand.  When  a  subject  is  so  vast,  it  cannot 
be  otherwise.  Some  branches  must  in  every  case  be 
primary  and  some  secondary;  which  are  primary 
and  which  are  secondary  will  of  course  differ  in  the 
case  of  each  particular  student.  It  is  enough  if  each 
man,  while  thoroughly  mastering  the  branches  of  his 
own  choice,  knows  at  least  enough  of  the  other 
branches  to  have  a  clear  and  abiding  conception  of 
their  relation  to  his  own  special  branches  and  to  one 
another.  And  the  thorough  knowledge  of  one 
period,  the  habit  of  minute  research  and  criticism 
among  contemporary  authorities,  undoubtedly  gives 
a  man  a  power  which  leads  him  better  to  see  his  way 
through  the  periods  which  he  has  to  take  at  second- 
hand, and  to  feel  by  a  kind  of  instinct  where  second- 
hand writers  may  be  freely  followed  and  where  they 
must  be  used  with  caution.  A  man  who  is  thoroughly 
master  of  the  periods  which  to  him  are  primary  will 
readily  grasp  the  leading  outlines  and  the  true 
relations  of  the  periods  which  to  him  are  secondary. 
The  one  point  is  that  of  no  period  of  history  worthy 
of  the  name,  of  no  part  of  the  record  of  man's 
political  being,  can  he  afford  to  know  nothing.  I 
have  said  that  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Greece 
is  imperfect  without  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 


England,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
England  is  imperfect  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Greece.  But  I  do  not  say  that  the 
knowledge  need  be  in  each  case  the  same  in  amotmt, 
or  even  the  same  in  kind.  With  many  men  one  mast 
be  primary  and  the  other  secondary  ;  one  will  be  s 
study  to  be  maatored  in  its  minutest  detail,  while  the 
other  will  be  something  of  which  it  is  enough  to 
know  the  main  outhnes  and  to  grasp  the  true  re- 
lations of  each  period  to  the  others.  And  as  it  is 
with  history,  so  it  is  with  language.  The  phSlologer 
will  have  certain  languages  of  which  he  is  thoroughly 
master,  with  whose  literature  he  is  familiar,  and  in 
which  his  tact  can  distinguish  the  nicest  peculiarities 
of  dialects  and  periods  and  particular  writers.  Of 
other  tongues  he  will  have  no  such  minute  know- 
ledge ;  he  may  be  unable  to  compose  a  sentence 
in  them,  perhaps  even  to  construe  a  sentence 
in  them;  yet  he  may  have  a  very  real  and  prao* 
tical  knowledge  of  them  for  his  own  purpose. 
That  purpose  is  gained  if  he  thoroughly  grasps 
their  relations  to  other  languages,  the  main  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  them,  and  the  position 
which  they  hold  in  the  general  history  of  human 
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«vente  at  the  history  of  Aryan  man  in  Europe,  as 
one  -unbroken  whole,  no  part  of  which  can  be  safely 
looked  at  without  reference  to  other  parts,  we  shall 
soon  see  that  those  branches  of  history  which  are  too 
often  set  aside  as  something  distinct  and  isolated  from 
all  others  do  not  lose  but  gain  in  dignity  and  im- 
portance, by  being  set  free  from  the  unnatural 
bondage,  by  being  brought  into  their  natural  relation 
to  other  branches  of  the  one  great  study  of  which 
they  form  a  part.  Let  us  look  at  the  history  of  the 
Greek  people  and  the  Greek  tongue.  Some  men 
speak  as  if  that  history  came  to  an  end  on 
the  field  of  Cbaironeia,  while  others  will  graciously 
allow  that  the  life  of  Greece  lingered  on  to  be  burned 
up  for  ever  among  the  flames  of  Corinth.  Some 
speak  as  if  the  whole  life  of  the  Greek  tongue  was 
shut  up  within  those  few  centuries  which,  by  an 
arbitrary  distinction,  we  choose  to  speak  of  as  '  clas- 
sical.' Some  indeed  draw  the  line  very  narrowly 
indeed.  There  was  one  Greek  historian  before  whose 
eyes  the  history  of  the  world  was  laid  open  as  it 
never  was  to  any  other  man  before  or  after.  There 
was  one  man  who,  in  the  compass  of  a  single  life, 
had  been  as  it  were  a  dweller  in  two  worlds, 
in  two  wholly  different  stages  of  man's  being. 
To  the  experience  of  Polybios  the  old  life  of 
ftndent    Greece,   the   border  warfare  and   the 
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internal  politics  of  ter  commonwealtlis,  had  been 
the  familiar  scenes  of  his  earlier  daya.  Hia  childhood 
had  been  brought  up  among  the  traditions  of  the 
Achaian  League,  among  men  who  were  fellow- 
workers  with  Markos  and  Aratos.  His  birth  would 
ahnost  fall  in  days  when  Megalopolis  stood,  under 
the  rule  of  Lydiadae,  as  an  independent  unit  in  the 
independent  world  of  Hellas.  The  son  of  Lykortas, 
the  pupil  of  Philopoimen,  may  have  sat  as  a  child  on 
the  knees  of  the  deliverer  of  Sikyon  and  Corinth. 
He  could  remember  the  times  when  tlie  tale  of  the 
Belf-devotion  of  their  illustrious  tyrant  must  have  still 
sounded  like  a  trumpet  in  the  ears  of  the  men  of  the 
Great  City  (5).  He  had  himself  borne  to  the  grave 
the  urn  of  the  last  hero  of  his  native  land,  cut  off,  as 
Anaxandros  or  Archidamos  might  have  been,  in 
border  warfare  with  the  rebels  of  Messene  (6).  He 
could  remember  times  when  Macedonia,  perhaps  even 
when  Carthage,  was  still  an  independent  and  mighiy 
power,  able  to  grapple  on  equal  terms  with  the  ad- 
vancing, but  as  yet  not  overwhelming,  power  of 
Rome.  He  lived  to  see  all  swept  away.  He  lived 
to  see  Africa,  Macedonia,  and  Greece  itself,  either 
incorporated  with  the  Roman  dominion  or  mocked 
with  a  shadow  of  freedom  which  left  them  abject 
dependents  on  the  will  of  the  conquering  people. 
He  saw  the  dominion  of  the  descendants  of  Seleukos, 
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the  truest  heirs  of  Alexauder's  conquests,  shrink  up 
jfrom  the  vast  empire  of  Western  Asia  into  the  local 
sovereignty  of  a  Syrian  kingdom.  He  saw  Pergamos 
rise  to  its  momentary  greatness  and  Egypt  begin 
the  first  steps  of  its  downward  course.  He  saw  the 
gem  of  Asiatic  history,  the  wise  Confederation  of 
Lykia,  rise  into  being  after  the  model  of  the  state  in 
which  his  own  youth  had  been  spent.  He  lived  to 
stand  by  the  younger  Scipio  beside  the  flames  of 
Carthage,  and,  if  he  saw  not  the  ruin  of  Corinth  with 
his  own  eyes,  he  lived  to  legislate  for  the  helpless 
Boman  dependency  into  which  the  free  Hellenic 
League  of  his  youth  had  changed  (7).  The  man  who 
saw  all  this  saw  changes  greater  than  the  men  who 
lived  in  the  days  of  Theodoric  and  Justinian,  or  the 
men  who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Buonaparte, 
And  yet  there  are  scholars^  men  devoted  to  ^ancient  * 
and  ^  classical '  learm'ng,  who  have  been  known  to 
cast  away  from  them  the  writings  of  the  man  who 
saw  all  this,  because  forsooth  they  were  ^  bad  Greek,' 
because  they  did  not  conform  in  every  jot  and  tittle 
to  the  standard  of  some  arbitrarily  chosen  point  in 
the  history  of  a  language  which  has  lived  a  life  of 
well  nigh  three  thousand  years.  As  if  the  form  were 
more  precious  than  the  substance  ;  as  if  the  changes 
in  a  language  were  not  the  most  instructive  part  of 
the  history  of  that  language ;  as  if  it  were  not  as  un- 
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reasonable  to  call  the  Greek  of  Polybios  'bad  Greek' 
because  it  ib  not  the  Greek  of  Thucydides  as  it  would 
be  to  call  the  Greek  of  Thucydides  'bad  Greek" 
because  it  is  not  the  Greek  of  Homer.  But  let  ii8 
rise  above  trammels  such  as  these ;  let  us  take  a 
wider  and  a  worthier  view  of  the  long  history  of  the 
most  illustrious  form  of  human  speech.  Let  ub 
remember  that  the  despised  Greek  of  Polybios  gives 
us  an  instance  of  a  law  which  has  gone  on  from  his 
day  to  ours.  Thucydides,  XenopbSn,  Demosthenes, 
wrote  and  harangued  in  the  dialect  which  came  most 
naturally  to  their  lips,  in  the  dialect  of  their  daily 
life.  The  History  of  Polybios  is  as  little  written  in 
the  dialect  which  came  most  naturally  to  his  lips  as 
is  the  History  of  Trikoupes.  The  language  of  an 
Arkadian  inscription  is  something  wholly  different 
from  the  language  of  the  contemporary  History  (8). 
That  is  to  say,  the  dialect  of  Athens  bad  already 
made  that  complete  conquest  of  Hellenic  prose 
literature  which  it  has  kept  ever  since.  The  classical 
purist  may  smile  when  I  apply  the  name  of  Attic  to 
the  long  succession  of  writers  of  Macedonian,  Roman, 
and  Byzantine  date.  But  so  it  is;  the  style  and 
spirit  may  change;  the  vocabulary  may  be  corrupted 
by  strange  and  barbarous  intruders ;  but  the  mere 
forms  of  words  still  remain  Attic.  The  latest 
Byzantine  writer  really  diifers  less  from  XenophSn 
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than  Xenophdn  differs  from  Herodotus.  Even  the 
language  of  a  modem  Greek  newspaper,  in  its  vain 
attempts  to  call  back  a  form  of  speech  which  has 
passed  away^  is  Attic  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  Its 
aim  is  to  reproduce  the  Greek  of  Plato  and  Xenophdn, 
not  the  Greek  of  Herodotus  or  of  Pindar.  What 
higher  tribute  can  be  paid  to  the  great  writers  of  the 
short  sunshine  of  Athenian  glory,  than  that  the 
dialect  of  their  one  city  should  for  two  thousand 
years  have  thus  set  the  standard  of  Greek  prose 
writing,  that  it  should  thus  keep  up  one  ideal  of 
Hellenic  purity  among  the  many  and  shifting  forms 
of  speech  which  were  the  native  dialects  of  the  men 
who  used  it  ?  But  the  full  extent,  the  full  worth,  of 
such  a  tribute  can  never  be  fully  understood  by  those 
who  cast  away  with  contempt  whatever  does  not  fully 
come  up  to  an  ideal  whose  full  perfection  of  course 
was  unattainable  except  in  its  native  time  and  place. 
The  man  who  would  fully  take  in  the  influence  of  the 
Greek  tongue  and  the  Greek  mind  on  the  history  of 
the  world  must  look  &r  beyond  the  narrow  range  of 
time  and  place  within  which  classical  purism  would 
confine  him.  Let  him  see  how,  in  the  earliest  days 
of  Greek  colonization^  the  tongue  and  the  arts  of 
Greece  found  themselves  a  home  on  every  coast  from 
the  isle  of  Cyprus  to  the  peninsula  of  Spain.  Let 
him  look  on  the  greater  isle  of  Sicily,  twice  the 
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battle-field  between  the  East  and  the  West,  between 
Africa  and  Europe,  between  the  Semitic  and  the 
Aryan  man  (9).  Let  him  see  the  native  tribea 
gradually  absorbed  by  kindred  conquerors  and  neigh- 
bours, till  the  distinction  between  Sikel  and  Sikeliot 
died  away,  till  the  whole  island  was  gathered  into 
the  Hellenic  fold,  a  land  whose  Hellenic  life  failed 
not  under  the  rule  of  Carthaginian,  Roman,  Saraoen, 
and  Norman,  and  where  the  tongue  in  which  the 
victories  of  Hier&n  had  been  sung  to  the  lyre  of 
Pindar  lived  on  to  record  the  glories  of  the  house  of 
Hauteville  on  the  walls  of  the  Saracenic  churches 
of  Palermo  (10).  Look  again  at  the  Phokaian 
settlement  in  Gaul ;  see  how,  among  a  race  far  more 
alien  than  the  kindred  Sikel,  the  arts  and  letters  of 
Greece  held  their  place  for  ages,  and  how  some 
glimmerings  from  the  Massalian  hearth  may  even 
have  reached,  not  indeed  to  our  own  forefathers,  but 
to  our  predecessors  in  our  own  island.  Se3  the 
long  history  of  the  Massalian  commonwealth  itaelf ; 
how  the  spirit  of  tlie  men  who  sailed  away  from 
the  Persian  yoke  lived  on  in  their  kinsfolk  who 
withstood  the  might  of  Cajsar,  and  sprang  again  to 
life  in  later  times  to  withstand  the  sterner  might  of 
Charles  of  Anjou  (11).  From  the  western  extremity 
of  Greek  colonization  let  us  look  to  the  eastern  ;  let 
us  turn  our  eyes  from  the  northern   shore  of  the 
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Mediterranean  to  the  northern  shore  of  the  Inhos- 
pitable Sea.  The  Greek  kingdom  of  Bosporos  and 
the  Greek  commonwealth  of  Cherson  have  passed  so 
utterly  out  of  memory  that  we  may  doubt  whether, 
when,  eighteen  years  back,  those  lands  were  in  every 
mouth,  there  was  one  among  the  warriors  and  tourists 
and  writers  of  a  day  who  knew  that,  in  compassing 
the  fortress  of  Sebastopol,  he  was  treading  on  the 
ruins  of  the  last  of  the  Greek  republics.  Yet  it  is 
something  to  remember  that,  ages  after  Athens  and 
Sparta  and  Thebes  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  ages  after  their  citizens  had 
exchanged  the  name  of  Hellenes  for  the  name  of 
Romans,  the  fire  once  lighted  at  the  prytaneion  of 
Megara  still  burned  on,  that  one  single  commonwealth 
still  lived,  Greek  in  blood  and  speech  and  feeling, 
the  ally  but  not  the  subject  of  the  lords  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Rome  (12).  Thus  far  we  have  seen  the 
free  Greek  settle  on  distant  shores,  and  carry  with 
him  the  freedom  of  his  own  land.  But  we  must  look 
also  to  other  times  and  lands,  when  the  Greek  tongue 
and  Greek  arts  were  scattered  through  the  world, 
but  without  carrying  Greek  freedom  with  them.  Yet 
it  was  something  that,  before  Greece  yielded  to  her 
Macedonian  master,  he  had  himself  to  become  a 
Greek,  to  bp  adopted  into  the  great  religious  brother- 
hood of  Greece,  and  to  be  chosen,  with  at  least  the 
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outward  assent  of  her  commonwealths,  to  be ' 
common  leader  against  the  Barbarian  (13).  The  arms 
which  overthrew  her  old  political  fieedom  carried 
her  tongue  and  her  culture  through  the  kingdoms  of 
the  East.  The  centres  of  Grecian  intellectual  life 
moved  from  the  banks  of  the  IHssos  and  the  Eurdtas 
to  the  banks  of  the  Orontes  and  the  Nile.  Even  the 
barbarous  Gaul,  the  descendant  of  the  invaders  of 
her  Delphic  temple,  was  brought  in  his  new  borne 
within  her  magic  range,  and  his  Asiatic  land 
deserved  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  Gaulish  Greece  (14). 
Thus  that  artificial  Greek  nation  arose,  sometimes 
Greek  in  birth,  always  Greek  in  speech  and  culture, 
which  so  long  divided  the  dominion  of  the  world, 
and  which,  after  ages  of  bondage,  has  again  spnmg 
to  life  in  our  own  day.  It  is  something  too  to  see 
how  truly  Greece  led  captive,  not  only  her  Ma- 
cedonian but  her  Roman  conqueror ;  to  remember 
how  the  first  Roman  historians  recorded  Roman 
legends  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  how  well  nigh 
every  Roman  poet  went  to  Greece  as  the  fount  of 
his  inspiration.  But  our  view  will  not  stop  with  the 
Augustan  or  with  the  Flavian  age.  If  we  would  see 
how  truly  Greece  conquered  Rome,  we  must  see  the 
two  Imperial  saints  of  heathendom,  Marcus  in  his 
camp  by  the  Danube  and  Julian  in  his  camp  by  the 
Rhine,  choosing  the  tongue  of  Greece,  and  not  of 
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Rome,  to  receive  the  witness  of  the  time  when  the 
prayer  of  the  wise  man  was  answered,  and  when 
philosophers  held  the  dominion  of  the  world.  But 
from  them  we  must  turn  away  to  the  records  of  the 
Faith  which  the  one  persecuted  and  the  other  cast 
aside.  Those  conquests  which  made  the  Greek 
tongue  the  literary  tongue  of  civiUzed  Asia  caused 
that  it  should  be  in  the  Greek  tongue  that  the 
oracles  of  Christianity  should  be  given  to  the  world, 
and  that  Greek  should  be  the  speech  of  the  earliest 
and  most  eloquent  preachers  of  the  Faith.  The 
traditions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  conquests  of 
Macedonian  warriors  and  of  Christian  Apostles,  all 
came  together  when  the  throne  and  the  name  of 
Rome  were  transferred  to  a  Greek-speaking  city  of 
the  Eastern  world,  and  when  the  once  heathen  colony 
of  Megara  was  baptized  into  the  Christian  capital  of 
Constantine.  There  went  on  that  long  dominion  of 
the  laws  of  Rome,  but  of  the  speech,  the  learning, 
and  the  arts  of  Greece,  the  dominion  of  the  city 
which  those  who  scorned  and  overthrew  her  political 
power  none  the  less  revered  as  their  intellectual 
mistress.  We  have  not  gone  through  the  history  of 
Greece  till  we  have  read  the  legends  carved  in  her 
tongue  on  the  monumental  stones  of  Ravenna,  and 
blazing  in  all  the  glory  of  the  apses  of  Venice  and 
Torcello  (15).  We  have  not  taken  in  how  thoroughly 
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Greece  leavened  the  world,  till  we  read  how  the 
panegyrist  of  the  Norman  Conqueror  tella  us  that  the 
fipoils  of  England  were  of  such  richness  that  they 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  Imperial  city,  and  that 
even  Greek  eyes  might  have  looked  on  them  with 
wonder  (i6).  The  Empire  of  Greece  has  paaeed 
away,  hut  her  changeless  Church  remains,  the  Church 
which  still  speaks  the  tongue  of  Paul  and  of 
Chrysostom,  the  Church  which  still  sends  up  her 
prayers  in  the  words  of  the  liturgies  of  the  earliest 
days,  the  Church  which  still  keeps  her  Creed  free 
from  the  interpolations  of  later  times  (i  7),  and  which, 
alone  among  Christian  Churches,  can  give  to  her 
people  the  New  Testament  itself,  and  not  man's 
interpretation  of  it.  And  now  again  the  Hellen, 
disguised  for  ages  under  the  Roman  name,  has  once 
more  stood  forth  as  a  nation,  a  nation  artificial  indeed 
as  regards  actual  blood,  but  a  nation  well  defined  by 
its  Greek  speech  and  its  Greek  religion.  And.  if 
regenerate  Hellas  has  in  some  points  failed,  what 
has  been  the  cause  of  her  failure  ?  Mainly  because 
regenerate  Hellas  has,  in  the  zeal  of  her  new  birth, 
forgotten  her  long  continuous  being.  It  is,  above  all 
things,  the  dream  of  the  irrecoverable  past,  the  dream 
of  the  exclusively  classic  past,  which  has  checked  the 
progress  of  the  ransomed  nation.  A  Greece  which 
could  utterly  forget  Athens  and  Sparta,  which  could 
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look  on  herself  simply  as  one  of  the  Christian  races 
rescued,  or  to  be  rescued,  £ix)m  the  bondage  of  the 
Infidel — a  Greece  which  could  look  on  herself,  and 
which  was  allowed  to  look  on  herself,  simply  as 
the  yoke-fellow  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria — would  be 
far  more  likely  to  hold  up  her  head  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  than  a  Greece  that  still  dreams  of 
Thermopylai  and  Marathdn^  hard  as  the  lesson  musjP 
be  when  her  strife  for  freedom  was  one  in  which  the 
very  soil  of  Thermopylai  and  Marath8n  was  again 
dyed  with  the  blood  of  vanquished  barbarians. 

Surely  in  such  a  view  as  this  we  learn  how  truly 
history  is  one ;  surely  such  a  survey  teaches  us  how 
the  whole  drama  hangs  together,  how  ill  we  can 
afford  to  look  at  any  one  of  its  scenes  as  a  mere 
isolated  fragment,  without  referring  to  the  scenes 
before  and  after  it.  And  surely  too  we  pay  the 
highest  homage  to  ^  ancient '  days,  to  '  classic  *  days,  to 
the  nation  which  stood  forth  as  the  first  teacher  of  the 
human  mind  and  to  the  tongue  which  was  the  instru- 
ment of  its  teaching,  not  by  shutting  them  up  within 
the  prison  of  a  few  centuries,  but  by  tracing  out  their 
influence  on  the  history  of  all  time,  by  showing  how 
close  is  the  bearing  of  those  '  ancient  *  times  upon  the 
modem  world  around  us,  and  how  the  language 
which  we  falsely  speak  of  as  Mead'  has  in  truth 
never  died,  but  still  lives  on,  as  it  has  ever  lived 
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through  tho  revolutiontf  of  bo  many  ages.  But  we 
shall  feel  the  oneness  of  history  even  more,  if  we 
turn  from  Greece  and  her  influence  on  mankind  to 
the  influence  of  the  other  'ancient'  and  'classical' 
people,  to  the  long  and  ahiding  life  of  that  other 
tongue  which  is  even  more  strangely  spoken  of  as 
'  dead.'  Let  us  look  at  Rome,  not  the  'mere  '  classic ' 
teome  of  a  generation  or  two  of  imitative  poets,  but 
the  true-  Eternal  City,  the  Rome  of  universal  history. 
And  in  this  view,  it  is  again  no  small  witness  to  the 
true  oneness  of  history  that  much  that  we  have 
already  looked  at  as  Greek  we  must  look  at  from 
another  point  as  Roman.  The  influence  of  Greece 
on  the  later  world,  deep  and  lasting  as  it  has  been, 
has  been  largely  an  indirect  influence,  an  influence 
of  example  and  analogy.  No  modem  nation  is 
governed  by  the  laws  of  Lykourgos  or  the  laws  of 
Sol6n  ;  no  modem  state  can  directly  trace  its  political 
being  either  to  Athenian  democracy  or  to  Macedonian 
kingship.  But  Rome  still  lives  in  the  inmost  life  of 
every  modern  European  state.  Two  abiding  signs 
of  her  rule  stand  out  on  the  very  surface  of  the 
modern  world,  and  need  no  thought,  no  searching 
into  records,  to  bring  them  before  the  eyes  of  every 
man.  Three  of  the  foremost  nations  of  Europe 
still  speak  the  tongue  of  Rome,  in  forms  indeed  which 
have  parted   off   into  independent    languages,  but 
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-wliich  are  none  the  less  living  witnesses  of  her 
abiding  rule,  as  not  only  the  conqueror  but  the 
-civilizer  of  the  Western  lands.  And  among  all  the 
nations  which  speak  her  tongue,  among  many  too  to 
whom  her  tongue  is  strange,  the  city  of  the  Ca&sars 
and  the  Pontifis  is  still  looked  up  to  as  their  religious 
metropolis,  though  no  longer  as  their  temporal  capital. 
Let  us  look  at  the  history  of  Rome  and  of  her 
language.  We  may  say  of  Rome,  in  a  truer  sense 
«ven  than  of  Greece,  that  her  sound  has  gone  out 
into  all  lands,  and  her  words  unto  the  ends  of  the 
world.  In  the  view  of  universal  history,  the  century 
or  two  of  its  ^  classic '  purity  seem  but  as  a  moment  in 
the  long  annals  of  the  Imperial  tongue.  We  might 
indeed  be  tempted  to  wipe  out  altogether  the  days  of 
her  *  classical ' — that  is,  her  imitative — literature,  as 
a  mere  episode  in  the  history  of  the  undying  speech 
of  Rome.  We  might  be  tempted  to  say  that  the 
genuine  literature  of  Italy  went  into  a  kaiabothra 
when  the  Camenas  wept  over  the  tomb  of  Naevius, 
and  that  it  came  out  again  when  the  dominion  of  the 
stranger  Muses  had  passed  away,  and  when  the 
inspiration  of  Prudentius  and  Ambrose  was  drawn 
from  sources  at  least  not  more  foreign  than  the  well 
of  Helikfin  (i8).  The  old  Saturnian  echoes  which 
sang  how  it  was  the  evil  fate  of  Rome  which  gave 
her  the  Metelli  as  her  Consuls,    ring  out  again  in 
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those  new  Satumian  rimes  whieh  sing  the  praises 
of  Imperial  Frederick  and  set  forth  the  reforming 
policy  of  Earl  Simon  (19).  The  truly  distinctive 
character  of  the  Latin  tongue  was  not  stamped  on  it 
by  its  poets,  not  even  by  its  historians  and  orators 
The  special  calling  of  Rome,  as  one  of  those  poets 
told  her,  was  to  rule  the  nations;  not  merely  to 
conquer  by  her  arms,  but  to  govern  by  her  abiding 
laws.  Her  truest  and  longest  life  is  to  be  looked  for, 
not  in  the  triumphs  of  her  Dictators,  but  in  the  edicts 
of  her  Prretors.  The  most  truly  original  branch  of 
Latin  literature  is  to  be  found  in  what  some  might 
perhaps  deny  to  be  part  of  literature  at  all,  in  the 
immediate  records  of  her  nile,  in  the  text-books  oi 
her  great  lawyers,  in  the  Itineraries  of  her  provinces, 
in  the  Notitia  of  her  goveniments  and  offices.  The 
true  glory  of  the  Latin  tongue  is  to  have  become  the 
eternal  speech  of  law  and  dominion.  It  is  the  tongne 
of  Rome's  twofold  sovereignty  and  of  her  twofold 
legislation,  the  tongue  of  the  Church  and  the  Em- 
pire, the  tongue  of  the  successors  of  Augustas  and 
of  the  successors  of  Saint  Peter.  It  has  been,  whe> 
ever  King  or  Priest  could  wrap  himself  in  any  shred 
of  her  Imperial  or  her  Pontifical  mantle,  the  chosen 
speech  alike  of  temporal  and  of  religious  rule.  In 
the  hymn  of  the  Fratres  Arvales,  in  the  '  lex  horrendi 
carminis '  of  the  earliest  recorded  Roman  formula  (20), 
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we  get  the  beginnings  of  that  long  series  of  wit- 
nesses of  her  twofold  rule,  as  alike  the  temporal  and 
the  spiritual  mistress  of  the  Western  world.  In  the 
eyes  of  universal  history  the  truest  triumphs  of  the 
Latin  tongue  are  to  be  found  in  lands  far  away  from 
<iie  seven  hills,  far  away  even  from  the  shores  of  the 
Italian  peninsula.  The  tongue  of  Rome,  the  tongue 
of  Ghdus  and  Ulpian  rather  than  the  tongue  of  Virgil 
and  Horace,  has  become  the  tongue  of  the  Code  and 
the  Capitularies,  the  tongue  of  the  false  Decretals 
and  of  the  true  Acts  of  Councils,  the  tongue  of 
Domesday  and  the  Great  Charter,  the  tongue  of  the 
Missal  and  the  Breviary,  the  tongue  which  was  for 
ages  in  Western  eyes  the  very  tongue  of  Scripture 
itself,  the  tongue  in  which  all  Western  nations  were 
content  to  record  their  laws  and  annals,  the  tongue 
for  which  all  those  nations'  which  came  within  her 
immediate  dominion  were  content  to  cast  away  their 
native  speech.  It  is  this  abiding  and  Imperial  cha- 
racter of  the  speech  of  Rome,  far  more  than  even  the 
greatest  works  of  one  or  two  short  periods  in  its  long 
Hfe,  which  gives  it  a  position  in  the  history  of  the 
world  which  no  other  European  tongue  can  share 
with  it.  But  this  its  position  in  the  history  of  the 
world  can  never  be  grasped  except  by  those  wlio 
look  on  the  history  of  the  world  as  one  continuous 
whole.     It  is  unintelligible  to  those  who  break  up 


the  unity  of  history  by  artificial  barriers  of  *  ancien*' 
and  'modern/  Much  that  in  a  shallow  -view  of 
tilings  passes  for  mere  imitation,  for  mere  artificial 
revival,  'waa  in  tnith  abiding  and  unbroken  tradition. 
Of  all  the  languages  of  the  earth,  Latin  is  the  last  to 
be  spoken  of  as  dead.  It  was  but  yesterday  the 
universal  speech  of  science  and  learning;  it  is  still 
the  religious  speech  of  half  Western  Europe ;  it  is 
still  the  key  to  European  history  and  law ;  and,  if  it 
is  nowhere  spoken  in  its  ancient  form,  it  still  lives  in 
the  new  forms  into  which  it  grew  in  the  provinces 
which  Rome  civilized  as  well  as  conquered.  It  was 
a  wise  saying  that  the  true  scholar  should  know,  not 
only  whence  words  come,  but  whither  they  go  (21). 
The  history  of  the  Latin  language  is  imperfect  if  it 
does  not  take  in  the  history  of  the  changes  by  which 
it  grew  into  the  tongue  of  Dante  and  Villani, 
into  the  tongues  of  the  Provencal  Troubadour 
and  the  Castilian  Campeador,  and  Into  that  later  but 
once  vigorous  speech  which  gave  us  the  rimes  of 
"Wace  and  the  prose  of  Joinville,  and  which  still  lives 
in  so  many  of  the  statutes  and  records  and  legal 
formulfe  of  our  own  land, 

In  truth,  as  the  full  meaning  and  greatness  of  the 
Eoman  history  cannot  be  grasped  without  a  full 
understanding  of  history  as  a  whole,  so  the  history 
of  Rome  is  in  itself  the  great  esample  of  the  oneness. 
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f  all  history.  The  history  of  Borne  is  the  history  of 
.he  European  world.  It  is  in  Borne  that  all  the 
states  of  the  earUer  European  world  lose  themselves ; 
it  is  out  of  Borne  that  aU  the  states  of  the  later 
European  world  take  their  being.  The  true  meaning 
of  Boman  history  as  a  branch  of  universal  history,  or 
rather  the  absolute  identity  of  Boman  history  with 
universal  history,  can  only  be  fully  understood  by 
giving  special  attention  to  those  ages  of  the  history 
of  Europe  which  are  commonly  most  neglected. 
Men  study  what  they  call  Greek  and  Boman  history ; 
they  study  again  the  history  of  the  modern  kingdoms 
of  England  and  France.  But  they  end  their  Boman 
studies  at  the  latest  with  the  deposition  of  Augustulus ; 
sometimes  they  do  not  carry  them  beyond  Pharsalia 
and  Philippi.  Their  study  of  English  history  they 
begin  at  the  point  when  England  for  a  moment 
ceased  to  be  England;  their  French  studies  they 
begin  at  some  point  which  teaches  them  that  the 
greatest  of  Germans  was  a  Frenchman.  In  every 
case,  they  begin  both  at  some  point  which  leaves 
an  utter  gap  between  their  *  ancient '  or  *  classical ' 
and  their  *  modem '  studies.  To  understand  history 
as  a  whole,  to  understand  how  truly  all  European 
history  is  Boman  history,  we  must  see  things,  not  only 
as  they  seem  when  ihey  are  looked  at  from  Borne  and 
Athens,  from  Paris  and  London,  but  as  they  seem  when 


they  are  looked  at  from  Constantinople,  from  Aachen, 
and  from  Ravenna.  In  that  last-named  wondrous  city 
we  stand  as  it  were  on  the  isthmus  which  joins  two 
worlds,  and  there,  araid  Roman,  Gothic,  and  Byzan- 
tine monuments,  we  feel,  more  than  on  any  other 
spot  of  the  earth's  surface,  what  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Empire  really  was.  It  is  in  the  days  of  the 
decline  of  tlie  Roman  power — those  days  which  were 
in  truth  the  days  of  its  greatest  conquests — that  we 
Bee  how  truly  great,  how  truly  abiding,  was  the 
power  of  Rome.  When  we  see  how  thoroughly  the 
conquered  Roman  led  captive  his  Teutonic  conqueror, 
we  see  how  firm  was  the  work  of  Sulla  and  of 
Augustus,  of  Diocletian  and  of  Constantine.  "We  see 
it  alike  when  Odoacer  and  Theodoric  shrink  from 
assuming  the  titles  and  ensigns  of  Imperial  power, 
and  when  the  Imperial  crown  of  Rome  is  placed 
upon  the  head  of  the  Frankish  Charles.  We  see  it 
in  our  own  day  as  long  as  the  cognomen  of  a  Roman 
family,  strangely  changed  into  the  official  designation 
of  Roman  sovereignty,  still  remains  the  highest 
and  most  coveted  of  earthly  titles.  To  know  what 
Rome  was,  to  feel  how  she  looked  in  the  eyes  of 
other  nations,  it  is  not  enough  to  read  the  hireling 
strains  in  which  Horace  sends  the  hving  Consul  and 
Tribune  to  drink  nectar  among  the  Gods,  or  those  in 
which  Virgil  and  Lucan  bid  him  take  care  on  what 
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quarter  of  the  universe  he  seats  himself  (22).  Let 
us  rather  see  how  Rome,  in  the  days  of  her  supposed 
decay,  looked  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  who  overthrew 
her.  Let  us  listen  to  the  Groth  Athanaric,  when, 
overwhelmed  by  the  splendours  of  the  New  Rome,  he 
bears  witness  that  the  Emperor  is  a  God  upon  earth, 
and  that  he  who  dares  to  withstand  him  shall  have 
his  blood  on  his  own  head  (23).  Let  us  listen  to 
Ataulf  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  when  he  tells 
how  he  had  once  dreamed  of  sweeping  away  the 
Roman  name,  of  putting  the  Groth  in  the  place  of  the 
Roman,  and  Ataulf  in  the  place  of  Augustus,  but 
how  he  learned  in  later  days  that  the  world  could 
not  be  governed  save  by  the  laws  of  Rome,  and  how 
the  highest  glory  to  which  he  now  looked  was  to  use 
the  power  of  the  Groth  in  the  defence  of  the  Roman 
Commonwealth  (24).  And  so  her  name  and  power 
lives  on,  witnessed  in  the  Imperial  style  of  every 
prince,  from  Winchester  to  Trebizond,  who  deemed  it 
his  highest  glory  to  deck  himself  in  some  shreds  of 
her  purple ;  witnessed  too,  when  her  name  passes  on 
not  only  to  her  subjects,  allies,  and  disciples,  but  to 
the  destroyers  of  her  power  and  faith ;  when  Timour, 
coming  forth  from  his  unknown  Mongolian  land, 
sends  his  defiance  to  the  Ottoman  Bajazet  and  ad- 
dresses him  by  the  title  of  the  Caesar  of  Rome  (25). 
But  it   is  not  in  mere   names  and  titles  that  her 
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daminkm  still  lives.  As  kng  as  the  law  of  well  nigh 
eveiy  European  nation  but  ouraelves  rests  as  its 
groundwork  on  the  legislation  of  Servins  and  Jus* 
tinian — as  long  as  the  soccessor  of  the  Leos  and  the 
Innocents,  shorn  of  all  earthly  power,  is  still  looked 
to  by  millions  as  holding  their  seat  by  a  more  than 
earthly  right — so  long  can  no  man  say  that  the  power 
of  Rome  is  a  thing  of  days  which  are  gone  by,  or  that 
the  history  of  her  twofold  rule  is  the  history  of  a 
dominion  which  has  wholly  passed  away. 

In  tracing  out  the  long  history  of  the  true  middle 
ages,  the  ages  when  Roman  and  Teutonic  elements 
stood  as  yet  side  by  side,  not  yet  mingled  together 
into  the  whole  which  was  to  spring  out  of  their 
union — in  treading '  the  spots  which  have  witnessed 
the  deeds  of  Roman  Caesars  and  Teutonic  Engs — 
many  are  the  scenes  which  we  light  upon  which 
make  us  feel  more  strongly  how  truly  all  European 
history  is  one  unbroken  tale.  There  are  moments 
wlien  contending  elements  are  brought  together  in 
a  wondrous  sort,  when  strangely  mingled  tongues  and 
races  and  states  of  feeling  meet  as  it  were  from  dis- 
tant lands  and  ages.  I  will  choose  but  one  such  scene 
out  of  many.  Let  us  stand  on  the  Akropolis  of  Athens 
on  a  day  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century 
of  our  a^ra.     A  change  has  come  since  the  days  of 
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PeriklSs  and  even  since  the  days  of  Alaric.  The 
voice  of  the  orator  is  silent  in  the  Pnyx ;  the  voice 
of  the  philosopher  is  silent  in  the  Academy.  AthSnd 
Promachos  no  longer  guards  her  city  with  her  up- 
lifted spear,  nor  do  men  deem  that,  if  the  Groth 
should  again  draw  nigh,  her  living  form  would  again 
scare  him  from  her  walls  (26).  But  her  temple  is 
still  there,  as  yet  untouched  by  the  cannon  of  Turk 
and  Venetian,  as  yet  unspoiled  by  the  hand  of  the 
Scottish  plunderer.  It  stands  as  holy  as  ever  in 
the  minds  of  men ;  it  is  hallowed  to  a  worship  of 
which  Iktinos  and  Kallikrat^s  never  heard ;  yet  in 
some  sort  it  keeps  its  ancient  name  and  use :  the 
House  of  the  Virgin  is  the  House  of  the  Virgin  still. 
Tlie  old  altars,  the  old  images,  are  swept  away ;  but 
altars  unstained  by  blood  have  risen  in  their  stead, 
and  the  walls  of  the  cella  blaze,  like  Saint  Sophia 
and  Saint  Vital,  with  the  painted  forms  of  Hebrew 
patriarchs,  Christian  martyrs,  and  Roman  Caesars. 
It  is  a  day  of  triumph,  not  as  when  the  walls  were 
broken  down  to  welcome  a  returning  Olympic  con- 
queror; not  as  when  ransomed  thousands  pressed 
forth  to  hail  the  victors  of  Marathon,  or  when  their 
serv'ile  oflFspring  crowded  to  pay  their  impious 
homage  to  the  descending  godship  of  Demetrios  (27). 
A  conqueror  comes  to  pay  his  worship  within  those 
ancient  walls ;  an  Emperor  of  the  Romans  comes  to 
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give  thanks  for  the  deliverance  of  his  Empire  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  Mary  of  Athens.  Roman  in  title, 
Greek  in  speech  —  boasting  of  his  descent  from 
the  Macedonian  Alexander  and  from  the  Parthian 
Arsakfts,  hut  sprung  in  triith,  so  men  whispered, 
from  the  same  Slavonic  stock  wliich  had  given  the 
Empire  Justinian  and  Belisarius — fresh  from  his  vic- 
tories over  a  people  Turanian  in  blood,  Slavonic  in 
speech,  and  delighting  to  deck  their  Kings  with  the 
names  of  Hebrew  prophets  (28) — Basil  the  Second, 
the  Slayer  of  the  Bulgarians,  the  restorer  of  the 
Byzantine  power,  paying  his  thank-offerings  to  Grod 
and  the  Panagia  in  the  old  heathen  temple  of  demo- 
cratic Athene,  seems  as  if  he  had  gathered  all  the 
ages  and  nations  of  the  world  around  him,  to  teach 
by  the  most  pointed  of  contrasts  that  the  history 
of  no  age  or  nation  can  he  safely  fenced  off  from 
the  history  of  its  fellows  (29).  Other  scenes  of  the 
same  class  might  easily  be  brought  together,  but 
this  one,  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all,  is 
enough,  I  know  of  no  nobler  subject  for  a  picture 
or  a  poem. 

We  might  carry  out  the  same  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  history  into  many  and  various  applications. 
I  have  as  yet  been  speaking  of  branches  of  the 
study  where  its  oneness  takes  the  form  of  direct  con- 
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nexion,  of  long  chains  of  events  bound  together  in 
the  direct  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  There  are 
other  branches  of  history  which  proclaim  the  unity 
of  the  study  in  a  hardly  less  striking  way,  in  the 
form  of  mere  analogy.  Man  is  in  truth  ever  the 
same ;  even  when  the  direct  succession  of  cause  and 
effect  does  not  come  in,  we  see  that  in  times  and 
places  most  remote  firom  one  another  like  events 
follow  upon  like  causes.  European  history  forms  one 
whole  in  the  strictest  sense,  but  between  European 
and  Asiatic  history  the  connexion  is  only  occasional 
and  incidental.  The  fortunes  of  the  Boman  Empire 
had  no  effect  on  the  internal  revolutions  of  the 
Saracenic  Caliphate,  still  less  effect  had  they  on 
the  momentary  dominion  of  the  house  of  Jenghiz 
or  on  the  Mogul  Empire  in  India.  Yet  the  way  in 
which  the  European  Empire  and  its  several  king- 
doms broke  in  pieces  has  its  exact  parallel  in  those 
distant  Eastern  monarchies.  After  all  real  dominion 
in  the  West  had  passed  away  from  the  New  Home, 
Gothic  and  Frankish  Kings  bore  themselves  as  lieu- 
tenants of  the  absent  Emperor.  It  was  by  Imperial 
commission  that  Ataulf  conquered  Spain  and  that 
Theodoric  conquered  Italy,  and  Odoacer,  Chlodwig, 
and  Theodoric  himself,  bore  the  titles  of  Consul  and 
Patrician^  no  less  than  Boetius  and  Belisarius.  So 
in  later  times  we  see  the  Duke  of  the  French  at 
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Paris  owning  a  ncmiiial  homage  to  the  King  of  the 
Fracks  at  Lacn^  and  at  the  same  time  attacking, 
despoiling,  leading  ahont  as  a  prisoner,  the  King 
whom  he  did  not  dare  depriTe  of  his  rojal  title  (30). 
We  see  Princes  of  Aqnitaine  and  Tonlonse  so  far 
Tassals  of  the  King  of  Laon  as  to  date  their  charters 
hj  the  years  of  his  reign,  hat  not  caring  to  speak  a 
word  for  or  against  their  master  in  his  straggle  with 
their  rebellions  feUow-vasBaL  We  see  in  times  &r 
nearer  to  oar  own  a  Roman  Emperor  and  Tving  of 
Germany  addressed  in  terms  of  the  lowliest  homage, 
and  served,  aa  by  his  menial  servants,  by  princes 
some  of  them  mightier  than  himself,  princes  who 
never  scrnpled  to  draw  the  sword  against  a  Lord  of 
the  World  who,  as  such,  held  not  a  foot  of  the 
earth's  surface.  We  see  the  parallels  to  this  when 
the  dominion  of  Jenghiz  is  split  up  into  endless  frag- 
ments which  still  remember  the  name  of  their  lawful 
sovereign.  It  is  brought  in  all  its  fulness  before  our 
eyes  when  the  Emir  Timour,  scrupulously  forbearing 
to  take  on  him  any  higher  title,  thus  far  respects 
the  hereditary  right  of  the  Grand  Khan  who  follows 
him  as  a  single  soldier  in  his  army  (31).  We  see 
it  when  every  Moslem  prince  who  has  grasped  any 
fragment  of  the  old  Saracenic  Empire  dutifully  seeks 
investiture  from  the  Caliph  of  his  own  sect — when 
Bajazet  the  Thunderbolt  stoops  to  receive  his  patent 
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as  Sultan  &om  the  trembling  slave  of  the  Egyptian 
Mamelukes,  and  when  Selim  the  Inflexible  obtains 
from  the  last  Abbasside  a  formal  cession  of  the  rank 
and  style  of  Commander  of  the  Faithful  (32).  We 
see  it  in  events  which  have  more  nearly  touched  our- 
selves. We  see  it  in  the  history  of  our  own  dealings 
with  the  land  where  we  won  province  after  province 
from  princes  who  owned  a  formal  allegiance  to  the 
heir  of  Timour.  We  see  it  in  the  way  in  which  we 
ourselves  have  dealt  with  the  heir  of  Timour  him- 
self,  first  as  a  pampered  pensioner,  lord  only  within 
the  walls  of  his  own  palace,  and  at  last  as  a  criminal 
and  a  prisoner,  sent  to  a  harder  exile  than  that  of 
Glycerins  in  his  bishoprick  or  of  the  last  Merwing  in 
his  cloister. 

One  word  more.  The  feshion  of  the  day,  by  a 
not  unnatural  reaction,  seems  to  be  turning  against 
^ancient'  and  ^classical'  learning  altogether.  We 
are  asked.  What  is  the  use  of  learning  languages 
which  are  *  dead '  ?  What  is  the  use  of  studying  the 
records  of  times  which  have  for  ever  passed  away  ? 
Men  who  call  themselves  statesmen  and  historians 
are  not  ashamed  to  run  up  and  down  the  land, 
spreading  abroad,  wherever  such  assertions  will  win 
them  a  cheer,  the  daring  falsehood  that  such  studies^ 
and  no  others^  form  the  sole  business  of  our  ancient 
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Universities.  They  ask,  in  their  pitifid  shallowness, 
What  is  the  use  of  poring  over  the  history  of '  petty 
states "  ?  MHiat  is  the  use  of  studying  battles  in 
which  BO  few  men  were  killed  as  on  the  field  of 
Marathon  (33)  ?  In  this  place  I  need  not  stop  for  a 
moment  to  answer  such  transparent  fallacies.  Still 
even  such  falsehoods  and  fallacies  as  these  are  signs 
of  the  times  which  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect.  The 
answer  is  in  our  own  hands.  As  long  as  we  treat 
the  language  and  the  history  of  Greece  and  Home 
as  if  they  were  something  special  and  raysteriouB, 
something  to  he  set  apart  from  all  other  studies, 
something  to  be  approached  and  handled  in  some 
peculiar  method  of  their  own,  we  are  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  As  long  as  we  have  '  classical ' 
schools  instead  of  general  schools  of  language,  as 
long  as  we  have  schools  of  '  modern '  history  instead 
of  general  schools  of  history  (34),  as  long  as  we  in 
any  way  recognize  the  distinctions  impUed  in  the 
words  'classical'  and  'ancient,'  we  are  pleading 
guilty  to  the  charge  which  is  brought  against  us. 
We  are  acknowledging  that,  not  indeed  our  whole 
attention,  but  a  chief  share  of  it,  is  given  to  subjects 
which  do  stand  apart  from  ourselves,  cut  off  from 
all  bearing  on  the  intellect  and  life  of  modern  days. 
The  answer  to  such  charges  is  to  break  down  the 
barrier,  to  forget,  if  we  can,  the  whole  line  of  thought 
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implied  in  the  distinctions  of  *  ancient/  *  classical/ 
and  *  modem/  to  proclaim  boldly  that  no  languages 
are  more  truly  living  than  those  which  are  &lsely 
called  dead,  that  no  portions  of  history  are  more 
truly  *  modern ' — ^that  is,  more  full  of  practical  lessons 
for  our  own  political  and  social  state — than  the  his- 
tory of  the  times  which  in  mere  physical  distance  we 
look  upon  as  *  ancient/  If  men  ask  whether  French 
and  German  are  not  more  useful  languages  than 
Latin  and  Greek,  let  us  answer  that,  as  a  direct 
matter  of  parentage  and  birth,  it  is  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  French  which  takes  no  heed  to  the 
steps  by  which  French  grew  out  of  Latin,  and  that  it 
is  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Latin  which  takes  no 
heed  to  the  steps  by  which  Latin  grew  into  French. 
Let  us  answer  again,  not  as  a  matter  of  parentage 
and  birth,  but  as  a  matter  of  analogy  and  kindred,  that 
it  is  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  German  which  takes 
no  heed  to  the  kindred  phaenomena  of  Greek,  and 
that  it  is  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Greek  which 
takes  no  heed  to  the  kindred  ph33nomena  of  German. 
If  they  ask  what  is  the  use  of  studying  the  histories 
of  petty  states,  let  us  answer  that  moral  and  intel- 
lectual greatness  is  not  always  measured  by  phy- 
sical bigness,  that  the  smallness  of  a  state  of  itself 
heightens  and  quickens  the  power  of  its  citizens,  and 
makes  the  history  of  a  small  commonwealth  a  more 
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iijBtructive  lesoon  in  politics  than  the  history  of  a 
huge  empire.  If  we  are  asked  what  is  the  use  of 
studying  the  events  and  institutions  of  times  so  &r 
removed  from  our  own,  let  us  answer  that  distance 
is  not  to  be  measured  simply  by  lapse  of  time,  and 
that  those  ages  which  gave  birth  to  literature,  and 
art,  and  political  freedom  are,  sometimes  only  by 
analogy  and  indirect  influence,  sometimes  by  actual 
Ciiuse  and  effect,  not  distant,  but  very  near  to  us  in- 
deed. Let  us  give  to  the  history  and  literature  of 
(Irecce  and  Rome  in  their  chosen  periods  their  due 
place  in  the  history  of  mankind,  but  not  more  than 
their  due  place.  Let  us  look  on  the  *  ancients,'  the 
men  of  Plutarch,  the  men  of  Homer,  not  as  beings  of 
another  race,  but  as  men  of  like  passions  with  our- 
BclvcH,  as  elder  brethren  of  our  common  Aryan 
liouseliold.  In  this  way  we  can  make  answer  to 
j^aiiiKayers ;  in  this  way  we  can  convince  the  un- 
learned and  unbelieving  that  our  studies  are  not  vain 
gropings  into  what  is  dead  and  gone.  Let  us  carry 
about  with  us  the  thought  that  the  tongue  which 
wo  still  speak  is  in  truth  one  with  the  tongue  of 
Homer;  that  the  Ekklesia  of  Athens,  the  Comitia 
()(  Kome,  and  the  Parliament  of  England,  are  all 
oflwhoots  from  one  common  stock ;  that  Kleisthenes, 
Licinius,  and  Simon  of  Montfort  were  fellow-workers 
in  one  common  cause — let  all  this  be  to  us  a  living 
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thought,  as  we  read  the  records  either  of  the  earlier 
or  of  the  later  time — and  we  shall  find  that  the 
studies  of  our  youthful  days  will  still  keep  an  hon- 
oured place  among  the  studies  of  later  life,  that  the 
heroes  of  ancient  legend,  the  worthies  of  ancient 
history,  lose  not,  but  rather  gain,  in  true  dignity  by 
being  made  the  objects  of  a  reasonable  homage  in- 
stead of  an  exclusive  superstition. 
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LECTURE   I. 

(1)  Page  6.— Max  Mailer,  Oxford  Essays,  1856,  p.  27. 
''  The  English  name  for  *  mill '  is  likewise  of  considerable 
antiquity,  for  it  exists  not  only  in  the  0.  H.  G.  mvJi,  but  in 
the  Lithuanian  maJunas,  the  Bohemian  miifn,  the  Welsh 
meliriy  the  Latin  mola,  and  the  Greek  fivKrj*'  Supposing  the 
word  not  to  be  found  beyond  the  Western  branch  of  the 
Aryan  family,  it  still  seems  quite  impossible  that  the  word 
could  have  got  into  these  various  languages  by  any  means 
but  that  of  original  kindred.  Examples  of  wider  range 
might  have  been  found ;  but  thL^  has  the  example  of  being 
so  perfectly  clear,  and  of  needing  no  philological  practice  to 
see  the  likeness  between  the  different  cognate  words. 

(2)  Page  9. — The  connexion  between  the  Greek  Charts 
and  Charites  and  the  Sanscrit  Harits  is  discussed  by  Muller, 
Science  of  Language,  ii.  369-376,  381-383 ;  Cox,  Aryan 
Mythology,  L  48,  210 ;  ii.  2.  Mr.  Cox,  as  usual,  goes  some- 
what further  than  Professor  Muller.  I  can  see  no  di£5culty 
in  looking  on  the  Greek  word  %a/>t9  and  its  Greek  cognates 
as  sprung  from  the  same  original  root  ghar  as  the  Sanscrit 
Ilariia  and  their  Sanscrit  cognates,  and  at  the  same  time 
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believing  that  the  mythological  Chans  and  Charitea  arose 
after  the  appellative  j(api^  had  received  its  particular  Greek 
meaning.  Charts  and  the  Chariies  woold  thus  be  strictly 
personifications,  like  the  otlier  pereoDifieations  compared 
with  them  in  the  text.  The  Earits  and  the  Chariies  have 
thus  a  connexion,  the  general  connexion  which  exists 
between  any  two  words  sprung  iiom  the  same  root  I 
cannot  see  with  Mr.  Cox  (i.  210)  that  we  are  bound  to  see 
the  same  kind  of  connexion  between  them  which  there  is 
between  Dyaus  and  Zeus. 


(3)  Page  10. — The  solar  theory  has  unJoubtedly  been 
pressed  too  far;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  jesting  which  is  much  more  foolish 
than  any  possible  vagaries  of  the  theory  itself.  The  true 
rule  seems  to  be  this ;  it  is  not  safe  to  set  down  aa  a  solar 
myth  every  story  which,  by  some  ingenious  process,  may 
be  made  to  fit  in  with  the  requirements  of  a  solar  story. 
I  believe  that  this  might  be  done  with  a  little  trouble  with 
^moet  every  tale  in  history  or  fiction.  I  have  myself  tried 
(see  Fortnightly  Review,  November,  1870)  to  do  as  much 
vrith  the  story  both  of  Harold  Hardrada  and  of  Harold  the  eon 
of  Godwine,  One  might  argue  that  Augustus  the  Strong 
was  a  solar  hero,  on  the  strength  of  the  360  children  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  left  behind  him.  These  might  fairly  pass 
for  the  days  of  the  year,  all  the  more  so  as  the  most  famous 
of  them  was  undoubtedly  the  son  of  Eos  or  the  Morning,  in 
the  person  of  Aurora  von  Kiinigsmarck.  Many  of  the  solar 
explanations  which  have  been  put  forth  seriously  seem  to 
me  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  these  sportive  ones. 
The  case  is  changed  when  philology  comes  to  the  help  of 
mythology,  and  when  the  names  and  epithets  of  the  hero 
and  his  atteudants  show  beyond  doubt  that  the  story  ia  solar. 
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This  is  the  distinctioii  which  is  more  than  once  drawn  by 
Professor  Mnller.  Thus  the  solar  character  of  Phoibos- 
ApoUon  runs  through  eyery  detail.  But  I  cannot  see  the 
same  evidence  for  the  solar  character  of  Achilleus  and 
Odysseus. 

(4)  Page  14. —  For  the  happy  name  "  survivals  "  we  have 
to  thank  Mr.  Tylor.  No  line  of  argument  can  well  be  more 
convincing,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  other  lectures  I  have 
made  a  large  use  of  it  for  my  own  purposes. 

(5)  Page  15. — Miiller,  Science  of  Language,  1.  223-226. 

(6)  Page  16. — Let  the  science  rather  go  nameless  than 
bear  the  burthen  of  such  a  name  as,  for  instance,  Sociology. 

(7)  Page  22.— See  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution, 
92,  ed.  ii.  It  can  hardly  be  needful  to  expose  for  the 
thousandth  time  either  the  notion  that  the  Three  Estates 
are  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  or  the  siUy  joke  of  calling 
the  newspapers  the  Fourth  Estate. 

(8)  Page  22.— See  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution, 
96,  98. 

(9)  Page  25. — I  must  confess  that  I  say  this  at  second 
hand,  as  I  have  not  studied  the  Crusading  Jurisprudence  for 
myself.  But  it  is  plain  that  in  no  other  time  or  place  was 
there  the  same  opportunity  for  bringing  in  a  system  of  Feudal 
Law — if  any  one  likes  the  phrase,  of  introducing  the  Feudal 
System — ^which  was  supplied  by  the  Frank  Conquest  of 
Palestine.  Elsewhere  feudal  notions  gradually  grew  up,  and 
they  gradually  spread  from  one  country  to  another.    Thus 
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in  EQg?and  the  tead^l  fr'eas.  which  were  alreadj  growing  up 
before  the  Nomum  Conquest,  were  greatly  strengthened  and 
pnt  into  shape  through  the  Norman  Conquest.  Bat  there 
was  nothing  like  the  bringing  in  of  a  whoUj  new  jorispradeneo 
at  a  single  blow.  In  Palestine,  on  the  other  hand,  where  of 
course  3[ahometan  law  and  custom  went  for  nothing,  the 
Crusaders  had  the  (^pportonitT  of  legislating  afresh  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  most  perfect  of  feudal  codes  was  the 
natural  result.  The  lands  conquered  from  the  Eastern 
Empire  by  the  Crusaders  and  other  Western  adventurers, 
frum  Apulia  to  Cyprus,  offered  a  field  for  feudal  l^islation 
only  one  degree  less  open  than  the  lands  conquered  from  the 
^lahometans.  The  Assizes  of  Jerusalem  themselves  became 
the  law  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cvpros,  whose  EJngs  of  the  House 
of  Lusignan  continued  the  nominal  succession  of  the  Kings  of 
Jerusalem.     See  Gibbon,  c  Iviii.  vol.  xi.  p.  91,  ed.  Milman. 

(10)  Page  27. — The  magistrates  were  called  in  Romance 
Capitouh.  The  name  CapitoUum  is  graven  in  large  letters 
on  the  front  of  the  building  itself,  a  building  of  no  great 
age.  I  have  not  specially  studied  the  local  history  of  Tou- 
l(jiise,  but  I  can  hardly  think  that  the  CapUovIs,  whatever 
we  make  of  the  Capitolium  itself,  can  be  a  direct  inheritance 
from  Roman  times.  Indeed,  according  to  Thierry  (Tiers 
Etat,  ii.  1,  Eng.  Trans.),  the  Consuls  of  Toulouse  were  only 
established  in  1188.  There  was  also  a  Capitol  at  Koln,  the 
name  of  which  survives  in  the  church  of  Saint  Mary  Capito- 
line. 

(11)  Page  28. — I  learned  this  from  an  inscription  in  the 
church  of  Saint  Salvi  at  Alby.  The  style  is  "major  et 
consules."  On  the  consular  governments  in  the  cities  of 
Southern  Gaul  see  the  chapter  of  Thierry  just  quoted.     He 
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speaks  of  the  Mayor  as  an  addition  to  the  original  consular 
government  which  came  in  first  in  the  Aquitanian  cities 
under  Norman  or  English  rule. 

(12)  Page  29. — On  the  modern  corruption  of  the  German 
language  I  have  said  something  in  my  second  series  of 
Historical  Essays,  p.  269. 

(13)  Page  31. — See  Forsyth,  History  of  Ancient  Manu- 
scripts, p.  25. 

(14)  Page  32. — I  said  something  on  this  matter  many 
years  ago  in  the  two  first  chapters  of  the  First  Book  of  my 
History  of  Architecture ;  but  I  should  not  now  talk  about 
"  Pelasgian." 

(15)  Page  33. — See  History  of  Federal  Government,  i. 
319. 

(16)  Page  33.— See  Historical  Essays,  First  Series,  401- 
405. 
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LECTURE  11. 

(1)  Page  39.— See  the  remarks  of  Grote,  ii.  289-302,  on 
the  effects  of  the  geographical  character  of  Greece  on  its 
history.  See  also  the  first  chapter  of  Curtius,  especially  the 
remarkable  passage  at  page  13 : 

"  Euphrat  und  Nil  bieten  Jahr  um  Jahr  ihren  Anwohnem 
dieselben  Yortheile  und  regeln  ihre  Beschaftigungen,  deren 
stetiges  Einerlei  es  moglich  macht,  dass  Jahrhunderte  iiber 
das  Land  hingehen,  ohne  dass  sich  in  den  hergebrachten 
Lebensverhaltnissen  etwas  Wesentliches  andert.  Es  erfolgen 
Umwalzimgen,  aber  keine  Entwickelungen,  und  mumienartig 
eingesargt  stockt  im  Thale  des  Nils  die  Cultur  der  Aegypter ; 
sie  zahlen  die  einformigen  Pendelschlage  der  Zeit,  aber  die 
Zeit  hat  keinen  Inhalt ;  sie  haben  Chronologic,  aber  keine 
Geschichte  im  voUen  Sinne  des  Worts.  Solche  Zustande  der 
Erstarrung  duldet  der  Wellensclilag  des  agaischen  Meeres 
nicht,  der,  wenn  einmal  Verkehr  und  geistiges  Leben  erwacht 
ist,  dasselbe  ohne  Stillstand  immer  weiter  fiihrt  und  ent- 
wickelt." 

(2)  Page  40. — The  second  chapter  of  Curtius  and  the 
appendix  to  the  first  volume  should  be  read.  But  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  received  version,  which  makes 
European  Hellas  the  mother-ltind  of  the  Asiatic  Hellenes. 

(3)  Page  40. — Of  the  Phoenician  occupation  of  the  -^gsean 
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islands  there  seems  no  doubt.  See  Thucydides,  i.  8 ;  Hero- 
dotus, iv.  147.  ThosoSy  with  its  gold  mines,  is  a  well-known 
case ;  the  authorities  are  collected  in  the  article  on  Tiiasos 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Geography.  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  Homeric  Catalogue  might  enable  us  to  draw  a  map  of 
the  islands  as  far  as  they  had  been  already  wrested  from 
Phoenician  and  other  prce-Hellenic  occupants.  It  appears 
from  vv.  645-680  that  Crete,  Rhodes,  Kos,  and  several  other 
of  the  southern  islands,  were  already  Hellenic,  though  the 
language  used  of  Bhodes  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
Hellenic  settlement  had  been  made  not  very  long  before. 
Chios  and  Samos  were  clearly  not  yet  Hellenic,  and  Lesbos 
is  a  conquest  of  Achilleus  himself.     (Iliad,  ix.  271.) 

The  Hellenes  were  doing  in  these  islands  in  prse-historic 
times  what  they  afterwards  did  in  Sicily  and  Cyprus.  They 
were  fighting  the  battle  of  the  Aryan  against  the  Semitic 
man;  and  all  the  more  so  because  the  Phoenicians  had 
doubtless  established  themselves  in  all  these  islands,  except 
perliaps  Cyprus,  at  the  cost  of  Sikels,  Karians,  and  other 
nations  more  or  less  akin  to  the  Greek. 

(4)  Page  40. — See  Historical  Essays,  Second  Series, 
p.  90. 

(5)  Page  41. — ^The  exact  limits  of  Greek  colonization 
should  be  noted.  It  spread  gradually  over  the  whole  coast 
of  the  3Iediterranean  Sea  and  its  great  gulfs,  except  when 
there  was  some  manifest  hindrance.  Thus,  on  the  eastern 
and  southern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  the  Greeks  were 
cut  off  from  colonization  by  the  presence  of  Phoenicians  and 
Egyptians,  except  in  the  lands  between  Egypt  and  the  Car- 
tliaginian  dominions,  which  did  receive  Greek  colonies  in 
the  form  of  the  KyrSnaic  Pentapolis.     It  will  be  at  once 
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soon  that,  whilo  no  part  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  was 
inoro  thiokly  sot  with  Greek  colonies  than  Southern  Italy, 
N(»rthoru  Italy  contained  few  or  none.  The  Greek  origin  of 
INso)  on  the  one  coast  and  of  Spina  on  the  other  is  at  best 
doubtful,  and  in  no  case  did  they  play  any  part  as  Greek 
cities  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  famous  cities  whidi 
won  the  name  of  Magna  6ra)cia.  This  plainly  shows  that^in 
tlio  days  of  Greek  colonization,  the  occupants  of  Northern 
Italy — Etrusc*ui,  Gaulish,  Umbrian,  or  Latin — were  much 
htmngor  than  those  whom  the  Greek  colonists  found  in  the 
»Si)uth.  Another  point  to  notice  is  that  Greek  colonization 
sucoeodod  best  in  those  lands  where  the  former  inhabitants 
wore  luoro  or  less  closely  akin  to  the  Greeks.  Thus  Sicily 
aiul  the  ul^^ga^an  cojist  became  really  Greek  countries,  while 
in  Libya  and  on  the  Euxine  the  Greek  colonies  always  re- 
nuiined  mere  scattered  settlements  in  a  barbarian  land. 

(())  Pago  11. — Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
about  Kgypt  and  the  East,  I  see  no  more  reason  than  I  did 
iivo-and-twonty  years  ago  to  derive  the  origin  of  Greek  archi- 
tocturo  from  any  barbarian  source.  The  Ionic  capital  indeed 
may  perhaps  come  from  the  East.  But  if  so,  the  Greeks 
made  it  tlioroughly  their  own,  and  they  were  the  first  to  give 
it  any  form  which,  in  the  words  of  the  text,  really  deserved 
the  name  of  art. 

(7)  Page  41. — That  is  of  course  the  /crrjfut  €9  del  of 
Thuoydides  himself  (i.  22).  The  fact  that  such  a  history  as 
that  of  Thucydides  could  be  written  at  such  an  early  stage 
of  prose  literature  is  in  itself  one  of  the  greatest  fSacts  in 
(jreek  or  in  human  history.  The  man  himself  was  of  course 
above  his  contemporaries;  but  in  no  other  contemporary 
society  could  room  have  been  found  for  such  a  man.    I  may 
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refer  to  the  third  Essay  in  my  second  series  of  Historical 
Essays. 

(8)  Page  41. — ^I  have  said  something  on  this  head  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  essays  of  the  same  series.  But  the  real 
witness  to  the  lasting  results  of  Alexander's  career  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Histories  of  Mr.  Finlay.  An  inhabitant  of 
modem  Athens  seeks  to  trace  out  the  causes  of  the  state  of 
things  which  he  sees  around  him  and  of  the  events  in  which 
he  had  himself  played  a  part,  and  he  has  to  go  back  to 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  as  his  beginning. 

(9)  Page  42. — It  must  always  be  remembered  that,  till 
the  modem  Hellenic  revival,  the  name  of  '''EKKriv  was 
altogether  unknown  as  the  name  of  the  Greek  nation.  All 
through  Byzantine,  Frank,  and  Ottoman  times,  their  one 
name  was  'Pa)/xatbt — Bomans  by  virtue  of  the  unrepealed 
law  of  Antoninus  Caracalla. 

(10)  Page  42. — I  accept  the  legend  so  far  as  this,  that  it 
expresses,  in  a  legendary  form,  a  policy  by  which  Bome 
grew  from  the  beginning — the  policy  of  incorporation. 

(11)  Page  43. — "The  reign  of  Caesar  and  of  Christ  was 
restored,"  says  Gibbon  (c.  lii.,  vol.  x.,  86,  Milman),  in  re- 
cording the  recovery  of  Antioch  by  Nikephoros  Phokas. 
This  exactly  expresses  the  state  of  the  case. 

(12)  Page  44. — ^The  phrase  of  *^  Urbs  aetema  "  is  common 
in  Ammianus.  See  xiv.  6,  and  a  note  of  Lindenbrog  for 
other  instances. 
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(13)  Page  44. — 1  believe  that  there  are  still  people — 
perhaps  those  who  talk  about  ''Goths,  Huns  and  Vandals'^ 
as  if  they  were  all  the  same— who  fancy  that  the  Groths 
were  destroyers.  Let  them  study  the  famous  passage  of 
Cassiodorus  (vii.  15);  only  let  them  not  fancy  that  the 
description  there  given  has  anything  to  do  with  Grothie 
architecture  in  the  technical  sense. 

(14)  Page  45. — See  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution, 
p.  9,  ed.  2. 

(15)  Page  46. — ^It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the 
three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  like  the  two  Nether-Dutch 
kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  were  among  the 
few  European  states  which  passed  undisturbed  through 
the  storms  of  1848.  From  1660  to  1848  Denmark  was  the 
one  country  where  despotism  was  really  lawful;  and  in 
1818  Frederick  the  Seventh  had,  as  his  first  act,  given  his 
people  a  constitution  of  his  own  free  will,  before  revolu- 
tions had  began  elsewhere.  The  wars  and  negotiations 
wliicli  have  gone  on  since  1848  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
tin;  Htato  of  Denmark  itself,  but  wholly  with  its  relations  to 
the  two  border  Duchies.  And  it  should  be  further  remarked 
that  the  discontent  in  those  Duchies  came  to  a  head  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  proclamation  of  free  institutions  in 
Denmark.  The  cause  is  obvious.  Under  the  despotism 
Kingdom  and  Duchies  fared  alike,  and  there  were  even 
times  when  the  German  element  seemed  to  be  preferred  to 
the  Danish.  In  a  Parliament  representing  both  the  King- 
dom and  the  Duchies  the  German  clement  would  always 
have  been  out-voted.  The  like  would  be  the  case  with 
the  Romance  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  if  their  equality  as 
sovereign  States  did  not  protect  them.    Hence  the  strong 
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opposition  of  those  Cantons  to  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

(16)  Page  47. — I  assume  this  here;  I  have  gone  more 
fully  into  the  matter  in  my  Growth  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution^  of  which  this  position  is  the  main  argument. 

(17)  Page  47. — ^For  -Alfred's  description  of  the  modest 
way  in  which  he  laid  his  laws  before  his  Witan,  see  Norman 
Conquest,  i.  51. 

(18)  Page  47. — See  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution, 
34. 

(19)  Page  47. — I  have  elsewhere  collected  some  in- 
stances of  the  notion  of  Britain  as  another  world  (Nor* 
man  Conquest,  i.  556).  It  may  be  well  to  give  some  more 
instances  from  earlier  writers.  The  form  of  speech  begins 
with  Virgil's  "Penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos."  (EcL 
i.  67.)  So  Yelleius  (iL  46)  speaks  of  Caesar  as  going  into 
Britain,  ^'alterum  pene  imperio  nostro  ac  suo  qusrens  or- 
bem."  Lucan  probably  means  the  same  thing  less  directly, 
when  he  speaks  (iL  294)  of ''  diductique  fretis  alio  sub  sidere 
reges."  So  Florus  (iiL  10) :  ^  Quasi  hie  Bomanus  orbis 
non  sufficeret,  alterum  cogitavit."  (We  hear  again  of 
''  Bomanus  orbis "  and  even  of  **  Imperator  Bomani  orbis,** 
in  Yopiscus,  Aureiian,  26, 28.)  So  Jomandes  (11)  also  speaks 
of  CaBsar:  ''Pene  omnem  mundum  suas  ditionis  subegit, 
omniaque  regna  perdomuit,  adeo  ut  extra  nostrum  orbem  in 
Oceani  sinu  repositas  insulas  occuparet."  So  elsewhere  (5) 
ho  opposes  "Britannia"  to  "noster  orbis."  We  find  the 
same  way  of  speaking  in  Greek  authors  also.  Josephus 
(Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16,  4)  makes  Agrippa,  when  enlarging  on 
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tlie  Koman  power,  say,  oKi-^aaBe  Be  koX  to  ^perrap&v  re^^, 
01    Tois    '\tpo(To\(ifiiov    Teij^eat    TrerroiOoTe';'    koX  yip  ixeipov^ 

■jripi0effKTj/j,evov^  mxeavhv  koI  ttJs  Ka0'  ^fias  otKovftein}^  ovie 
iKdcr<Tova,  vi]aov  o'iKovvTtK,  ivKevaavrei  ehov\xiX7avTO  Pw^uubt. 
So  Plutarch,  Orosar,  23,  Trpo^ar^ev  t|ti>  t^s  oi'icow/mi^?  t^v 
'Pm/iai'tDi-  riyep.ov(at'.  Di6n,  OH  the  other  hand  (Ixii.  4), 
puts  language  of  the  same  kind  into  the  mouth  of  Boadicea : 
Totyapovi'  vrjaov  njKiieavTtiv,  /jmWov  S'  ^eipoir  rpoirav  Ttvh 
•rrepippvToi',  vep.6fi.evoi,  Koi  Ih'iav  olKov/xtv7]v  ep^oiTe?,  Koi 
ToaavTov  inra  rov  oiKeavov  atfi'  airavrwv  twc  oiSXatv  av- 
Optinraiv  atjxiipiafievoi,  muTe  koI  yrjv  aXKTjv  KaX  ovpmiov  a\- 
"Kov  oUetv  TreKia-TevaOai..  So,  at  a  later  time,  we  find 
Orderic  (723  c.)  saying  that  the  preaching  of  the  Cnisade 
"  Angliam  quoque,  aliasque  maritimas  insulas  neqaivit 
latere,  h'cet  undisoni  maris  abyssus  illas  removeat  ah 
orbe."  (The  mon'k  of  St.  Evroul,  bora  in  Sliropahir^  and 
who  afterwards  visited  Crowland,  is  perhaps  describing 
his  own  feelings  in  hia  several  yoyages  over  the  abyss.) 
And,  aa  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  several  times 
called  "  alteriu.s  orbis  papa "  or  "  apostolicus,"  so,  in  a 
passage  of  Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  1.  u.  p.  422,  Migne)  the 
conviction  of  William  Rufue  that  the  Bii^hop  of  Eome  had 
no  jurisdiction  in  hie  realm  of  England  takes  this  form, 
"Ncc  enim  putabat  aposidicum  orbis  posse  in  regno  suo 
ease  cujuslibet  juris,  nisi  permissus  a  ee."  Britain  was  out 
of  the  world,  and  the  *'  Pope  of  the  world "  had  therefore 
nothing  to  say  to  it. 

All  this  is  much  more  than  rhetoric;  it  is  more  even  than 
national  or  territorial  feeling.  Our  insular  position  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  facts  of  our  history;  it  has  caused  a 
distinction  between  ua  islanders  and  our  neighbours  on  the 
Continent  which  is  independent  of  all  distinctions  of  race, 
language,   or   religion,  and  which  is   often  found  at  cross 
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purposes  with  all  of  them.  We  feel  at  once  that  there 
are  some  points,  great  and  small,  in  which  we  stand  by 
oarseiyes  in  opposition  to  continentals,  simply  as  conti- 
nentals. This  is  a  fact  which  should  carefully  be  borne 
in  mind,  because  some  points  of  di£ference  between  our- 
selves and  our  kinsfolk  on  the  mainland,  which  are  really 
owing  simply  to  our  geographical  isolation,  have  been  set 
down  as  proofs  of  imaginary  Boman  or  British  influences  in 
England. 

(20)  Page  48.— See  Norman  Conquest,  i.  279. 

(21)  Page  48. — On  this  head  see  note  B  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  first  volume  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  particular 
titles  wliich  the  English  Kings  took,  in  order  to  set  forth 
their  independence  of  the  continental  Empire,  were  doubtless 
borrowed  from  that  Empire.  But  the  general  conception 
of  Britain  as  a  separate  Empire  was  the  natural  result  of  its 
geographical  position. 

(22)  Page  49. — It  will  be  remembered  that  the  great 
moment  of  triumph  in  the  life  of  Charles  the  Great  was 
when  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  Michael 
addressed  him  according  to  the  full  Imperial  style  (Egin- 
hard,  Annals,  812) :  ''  Aquisgrani,  ubi  ad  Imperatorem  vene- 

runt more    suo,  id    est    Gra^ca   lingua,   laudes 

ei  dixerunt,  Imperatorem  eum  et  Baeileum  appellantes." 
Charles  was  strong  and  Michael  was  weak.  Three  genera- 
tions later,  when  the  tables  were  rather  turned  between 
Basil  the  Macedonian  and  Lewis  the  Second  who  reigned  in 
Italy  only,  the  Imperial  titles  became  the  subject  of  a  long 
dispute.  The  controversy  is  given  at  length  in  the  Chronicle 
4)f  Salerno  (Pertz,  iii.  521).    Basil  is  offended  because  Lewis 
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had  called  himself  "  Imperator  AugUBtU3  "  in  a  letter.  The 
Carolingian  Emperor,  iu  his  answer,  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  Kis  salutation  ruDs :  "  Lodogiiiciis,  divina  ordinanfe 
providentta,  Imperator  Augustus  Eomanoram,  dilectissimo 
spiritualique  patri  nostro  Basilio,  gloriosissimo  et  piissimo 
sque  Imperatori  Novie  Eomie."  He  says  that  it  does  not 
matter  what  either  of  them  is  called,  but  rather  what  either 
of  them  is.  Still,  as  his  brother  Basil  has  raised  the 
question  about  the  title  of  Emperor  ("quia  de  imperatorio 
nomioe  multa  nobis  scripsisti "),  he  argues  the  point  at 
length.  The  Byzantine  position  ia  "neminem  appellandum 
Basilea  nisi  eum  quern  in  urbe  Conatantinopoli  Imperii 
t-euere  gubemacula  contigisset."  The  Western  Emperor 
answers  that  a  study  of  Greek  books  will  show  him  that  all 
manner  of  liings,  good  and  bad,  from  Melcliizudek  to  the 
Kings  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  all  bore  the  title  of 
Basileus.  He  objects  to  be  called  merely  Rix — a  form 
which  throws  some  light  on  the  difference  of  sound  which 
must  already  have  arisen  between  the  Latin  Bex  and  the 
Greek  pijf — and  then  argues  the  point  minutely : 

"  Postremo  scito,  quia  qui  Riga  quemquam  appellat,  quid 
dicat  nee  ipse  novit.  Siquidem  etiam  si  Unguis  omnibus  more 
apostolorum,  immo  augelorum,  loquaris,  cujus  linguje  sit  Ri«, 
vel  cui  dignitati  sonus  ille  barbarus  congruit  quod  Rix  di- 
citur,  interpretari  non  poteris,  nihil  enim  est  hoc,  nisi  forte 
ad  idioma  proprise  lingua)  tractum,  Ri<)a  regem  sigoificare 
monstraveris.  Quod  si  ita  est,  quia  non  jam  barbanim  sed 
Latinum  est,  oportet  ut,  qnum  ad  manus  veatras  pervenerit, 
in  linguam  veatram  fldeli  translatione  vertatur.  Quod  si 
factum  fuerit,  quid  aliud  nisi  hoc  nomine  ^oo-uXeu?  interpre- 
tabitur  ?  Quod  non  solum  Veteris  sed  et  Novi  Testament! 
omnes  interpretea  atteetantur.  Unde  si  in  alienis  j>ersoni9 
hoc  (letestasrivoca  bulum,  stude  et  omnibus  tarn  Lalinis  libris 
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quam  Graecis  sive  Bigis  sive  ficurvKev^  nomen  eradere^  nam 
nihil  Bex  in  lingua  Latina  resonate  quam  quod  Gradca 
dicitur  fiaav\€Vf;"  [The  spelling  of  fiaavXev^  with  an  v  is 
another  illustration  of  Greek  pronunciation.  In  modem 
Greek  the  two  sounds  are  the  same.] 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  same  controversy  went  on  in 
one  form  or  another  for  several  ages.  Thus  John 
Kinnamos  (lib.  iv.  pp.  247,  248,  a.d.  1652)  calls  Frederick 
Barbarossa  only  ^^  *AXafiav&v,  but  speaks  of' him  as 
wishing  to  be  thought  Emperor  (rod  ^PwfialoDP  avroKpdropo^ 
Trpoaapfioa-eip  aiT&  ro  a^UofjM  oltfOeU  •  •  .  •  t^  ainoKparopo^ 
TToKai  eTTo^OaXfii^ojv  cipy(0).  He  goes  on  to  tell  us  that 
none  but  the  Emperor  had  any  right  to  appoint  the  Pope 
(oifSevl  yctp  SXXtp,  art  /jltj  fiaaiXei  'FayfiauaVj  ap^iApea  Trepi- 
fiefi\rj<r0a4,  t§  'PcS/ai;  €(l>€iTai) ;  but  that,  tlirough  the  con- 
tempt into  which  the  Empire  had  fallen  (e^  otov  oKiywpia 
T&v  iv  ^v^VTi^  fiaaiXeav  to  toiovtov  airea-^i^Ke  lOosi),  this 
was  now  the  case  no  longer.  One  of  the  oddest  forms  of  the 
dispute  is  when  the  Council  of  Basel  in  1437  addresses 
the  Emperor  John  Palaiologos  as '^  Imperator  Bomii?orum" 
(Letters  of  Thomas  Beckington,  ii.  19,  et  al.).  I  con- 
ceive that  this  use  of  the  Greek  form  was  to  avoid  calling 
him  ''  Imperator  Bomanorum ;"  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
as  I  have  known  strict  Anglican  theologians  who  would  not 
have  called  the  ecclesiastical  Establishment  of  Scotland  a 
Church,  according  to  the  Saxon  pronunciation,  but  who  had 
no  scruple  against  calling  it  by  the  Anglian  or  Danish  form 
Kirk.  In  an  earlier  letter  in  the  same  series  (L  285) 
Eichard  the  Second  addresses  Manuel  Palaiologos  as  '^  Im- 
perator Gonstantinopolitanus." 

(23)  Page  49. — ^Besides  the  important  part  which  the  Ser- 
vians and  Bulgarians— for  the  Bulgarians  may  be  practically 
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reckooed  as  a  Slavonic  people — played  in  the  affain  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  the  modem  hiatorj  of  Russia  is  very  like  its 
history  ia  tlie  ointh  and  tenth  centuries  acted  over  again. 
Then,  as  in  later  times,  Russian  fleets  covered  the  Enxine 
and  threatened  Constantinople.  A  variety  of  causes, 
crowned  by  the  Mogul  invasion  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
broke  up  the  Russian  power  and  directed  its  chief  energies 
elsewhere.  The  wars  of  the  Russians  with  their  Tartar 
enemies,  and  their  final  recovery  of  the  Euxine  coast,  form 
the  exact  parallel  to  the  advance  of  the  Christians  in  Spain 
and  the  recovery  of  Granada.  And  besides  Russia,  we  must 
remember  the  great  European  position  held  by  Poland  under 
the  House  of  Jagellon  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

(24)  Page  51. — All  these  stories  are  familiar  from  the 
legendary  liistory  of  Rome  in  the  first  book  of  Livy  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  hard  to  say  bow  far  they  are  strictly  native 
Italian  legends,  how  far  they  were  devised  after  the 
Romans  had  become  familiar  with  Greek  literature.  The 
story  whicli  makes  Numa  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras  is  of  course 
only  an  unlucky  guess,  the  chronological  absurdity  of  which 
is  exposed  by  Livy  himself. 


(25)  Page  51.  — Tacitus,  Germania,  3:  "  Fuisse  apud 
eos  et  Herculem  memorant,  primumque  omnium  virorum 
fortium  ituri  in  prcelia  canuut  ....  Ceterum  Ulyssem 
quidam  opinantur,  longo  illo  et  fabnloso  errore  in  hunc 
Oceanum  delatum,  adisse  GermamBe  terras,  Asciburgiumqne, 
quod  in  ripa  Rheni  situm  hodieque  incolitur,  ab  illo  con- 
stitutum  nominatumque.  Aram  quinetlam  Ulyssi  conse- 
cratara,  adjecto  LaertcB  patris  nomine,  eodem  loco  olim  reper- 
tam,  monumentaque  et  tumiUos  quosdum,  Grrecis'  littetis 
inacriptos,  in  confiuio  Germaniie  Rhastiseque  adliuc  exsUie 
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quae  ncque  confirmare  argumentis,  neque  refellere  in  animo 
est :  ex  ingenio  suo  quisque  demat,  yel  addat  fidem." 

(26)  Page  53. — I  have  here  tried  to  bring  together  a  few 
of  the  most  obvious  words  which  all,  or  many,  of  the  Aryan 
languages  have  in  common.  On  timber  aud  ear  see  Muller, 
Oxford  Essays,  1856,  25-27.  The  former  word,  in  the 
form  tinibrian,  is  the  word  commonly  used  in  Old-English  for 
building,  whatever  be  the  material  used.  So  Cnuf  ferde 
to  Assandune  and  let  Hmbrian  iSar  an  mynster  of  stane 
and  lime ;"  and  so  Eadward  **  getimbrode  "  the  West  Minster 
itself.  (From  the  etymological  connexion  of  this  word  with 
timher  some  people  have  oddly  argued  that  all  buildings  built 
in  England  up  to  sunset  on  St.  Calixtus'  Day,  1066,  must 
have  been  made  of  wood.)  Tarne,  hound^  deer,  the  two  latter 
of  which  are  words  which  have  come  down  from  a  wider  to  a 
more  special  meaning,  are  good  examples  of  common  Aryan 
words.  The  lull — I  was  thinking  of  him  in  his  noblest 
office,  as  furnishing  the  standard  and  the  war-horn  of  Uri 
-—does  not  appear  by  that  name  in  Greek  or  Latin,  but  I 
believe  that  he  is  to  be  found  in  the  primitive  speech  of 
Lithuania.  One  may  doubt  too  whether  the  name  of  the 
lion  is  to  be  looked  on  as  wholly  borrowed  from  the  South ; 
the  beast  himself  is  certainly  a  genuine  European  animal, 
whose  ^'retreat"  has  been  traced  out  by  a  happy  union 
of  historical  and  physical  evidence  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Dawkins. 

(27)  Page  53.— With  the  words  of  Herodotus   (ix.  62) 
before  us — X^/ulti  fUy  wv  koI  po>fi^  ovk  iarovt^  ^atuf  ol 
nipacu — followed  up    by  the    marked   way  in  which  ', 
presently  speaks  of  the  native  Persians  as  the  only  ti 
worthy  part  of  the  barbarian  host,  we  may  be  ten 


to  infer  that,  as  between  Aryan  and  Aryan,  the  struggle 
between  Greek  and  Persian  was  not  eo  nnequal,  and  that  the 
armies  of  the  Great  King  were  rather  weakened  than 
strengthened  by  the  mixed  multitude  which  cumbered  the 
action  of  the  real  men  of  Iran.  By  the  time  of  Alexander,  as 
Mr.  Grote  truly  says,  the  Persian  infantry  seem  to  have  lost 
their  old  personal  prowess,  but  the  cavalry  still  meet  the 
mounted  Companions  of  Alexander  on  equal  terms.  The 
regenerate  Persians  of  the  Sassanid  period — all  the  stronger 
because  their  dominion  was  so  much  smaller,  ajid  therefore 
more  strictly  national,  than  that  of  the  Aehaimenids — were, 
OS  I  need  not  stop  to  show,  the  one  foe  that  met  Kome  on 
really  equal  terms. 

(28)  Page  53. — The  death  of  the  sun  is  an  obvious  form 
of  the  "  daily  tragedy  "  of  his  course.  The  home  of  the  sun 
in  the  West  comes  out  in  the  well-known  verses  of  Stesicho- 
ro3  (see  Mure,  iii.  251) ; 


)(pv<Tiov,  oifipa  S  iLiKcavoiD  irtpaaa^, 
a^LKoiff  'i(pa<i  iroTL  ^ivSta  itjktos  tpt/ivai' 
TTOTl  liOTfpa  KOvpiSiav  T    ClXoj(OV 
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(29)  Page  54. — Setting  aside  the  relations  of  language, 
and  looking  only  to  the  political  and  geographical  state  of 
Europe,  the  position  of  the  Aryan  Celts  and  that  of  the  non- 
Aryan  Iberians  is  almost  exactly  the  same.  Each  forma  the 
main  element  in  one  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe ;  France 
is  essentially  Celtic ;  Spain  is  essentially  Iberian.  But  the 
Celtic  and  Iberian  essence  is  iu  both  cases  covered  over  by  a 
varnish  which  is  mainly  Koman  but  partly  Teutonic.  The  tme 
Celt,  unmixed  and  unaltered,  keeping  his  own  language  and 
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his  unbroken  national  being,  is  to  be  found  only  in  certain 
comers  of  Gaul  and  Britain  Just  as  the  Iberian,  unromanized 
and  unteutonizedy  is  found  only  in  certain  comers  of  Gaul 
and  Spain.  The  case  of  the  Fins  is  somewhat  different. 
One  independent  European  nation,  that  of  the  Hungarians, 
is  of  Finnish  descent,  while  the  other  Fins  linger  only  in 
comers,  like  the  unmixed  Celts  and  Iberians.  But  the 
Hungarians  are  not,  like  the  Eomanized  Celts  and  Iberians 
of  France  and  Spain,  a  nation  which  came  into  Europe  in 
the  course  of  praB-historic  migrations,  and  which  has  ex- 
changed its  language  for  that  of  conquerors  of  historic  times. 
They  are  a  race  of  non-Aryan  conquerors,  who  have  made 
their  way  into  Europe  at  a  comparatively  late  time,  and  who 
still  keep  their  non-Aryan  language. 

(30)  Page  54. — On  the  upper  course  of  the  Bhine  we  find 
the  Swiss  Cantons  and  their  allies,  and  specially  the  RaBtian 
Confederacy  of  the  Three  Leagues,  now  forming  part  of  the 
greater  confederation  as  the  Canton  of  Graubunden.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  stream  we  find  the  Confederation  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces,  now  turned  into  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands.  Each  confederation  alike  was  a  mere  off- 
shoot from  the  Empire  and  the  Kingdom  of  Germany,  which 
circumstances  enabled  to  win  and  keep  a  fuller  degree  ot 
independence  than  the  other  members  of  the  Empire.  The 
two  were  formally  recognized  as  independent  of  the  Empire 
at  the  same  time,  namely  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 
And,  placed  thus  at  the  two  ends  of  the  Empire,  the  two 
confederations  represent  severally  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Teutonic  race.  High  and  Low.  The  point  to  be  re- 
membered is  that  neither  Switzerland  nor  Holland  was  a 
separate  state  from  the  beginning.  But  there  is  this  dif- 
ference between  them :  the  United  Provinces  became  inde- 
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jiendeut  of  the  Empire  by  virtue  of  tlie  gi-eat  and  independent 
position  which  had  been  won  by  their  sovereigns  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy ;  it  ie  therefore  less  unnatural  that  th^ 
repuhlican  constitution  has  changed  back  again  into  -a 
monarchy.  But  the  independence  of  the  Old  League  of 
High  Germany  arose  through  the  casting  off  of  all  immediate 
princely  rule,  and  the  owning  of  no  King  hut  Cfcsar  till 
the  time  came  when  Crosar  himself  could  be  cast  off  also. 
Thus  the  republicim  freedom  of  the  cities  and  lands  (Stddie 
und  Lander)  on  the  borders  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Bur- 
gundy has  lived  on,  under  various  forms,  to  our  own  day. 


(31)  Page  56. — I  have  quoted  the  passage  from  Prokopiw 
which  records  this  early  English — most  likely  Kentish — 
embtLBsy  to  Constantinople  at  vol.  i.  p.  30  of  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

(32)  Page  56. — The  position  and  extent  of  the  Kmpiie 
under  Justinian  and  his  immediate  successore  is  one  of  those 
points  which  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  on.  People  have 
their  heads  so  full  of  the  vulgar  confused  notions  about 
"Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire"  that  they  find  it  hard  to 
understand  the  fact  that  in  the  sixth  century  the  Boman 
Emperor — Imperator  Ciesar  Flavins  Justinianus  Augustus 
— though  he  held  bis  court  in  the  New  Home  and  not  in 
the  Old,  ruled  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  over  the 
whole  Sled  iter  rnnean  coast  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
saving  some  paits  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  Gades,  Carthage,  and 
Antioch  again  obeyed  a  single  master.  It  was  a  great  lack 
in  the  old  edition  of  Spruner's  Hand-Atlas  that  there  was 
no  general  map  of  the  Emjiire  at  this  time.  This  defect  Js 
fully  made  up  in  the  new  edition  which  is  now  publishing. 
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(33)  Page  57, — Of  Aetius,  him  to  whom  the  groans  of  the 
Britons  were  sent,  Jomandes  (34)  gives  this  account: — 
''  Aetius  ergo  patricius  tunc  prseerat  militibus,  fortissimorum 
Mocsiorum  stirpe  progenitus,  in  Dorostina  civitate,  a  patre 
GaudentiOy  labores  belUcos  tolerans,  Beipublicae  Boman8& 
singulariter  natus,  qui  superbiam  Suevorum  Francorumque 
barbstriem  immensis  caedibus  servire  Bomano  Imperio 
coegisset."  Prokopios  himself  also  (Bell.  Vand.  i.  3)  gives 
us  his  panegyric,  along  with  the  contemporary  Bonifacius : 

XTfMTrjyo)  bvo  'Ptofialoi  Tjarrfv,  'A^tov  re  tcaX  lRovt<f>dTto^, 
KapT€p(o  T€  €9  T^  /u£XtoTa  tcoX  iToW&v  iToXAfitov  e^irelpfo 
T&p  ye  Kar  kxelvov  tov  'xpovov  ovBevo^  ^aaov.  tovtw  to) 
avBpe  Bia<f>6pa)  p^  Ta  'rroKiiiiciL  iyevecOrjVy  €9  roaovrov  Be 
fieyaXoy^v^la^  re  koX  rtj^  aXKr}^  aperrj^  ly/cexTyj/  c5ot€,  et 
ri9  airroof  exdrepop  avBpa  *V(opLamv  vototov  etTrot,  ovfc  &v 
afidprov'  ovt<o  rrfv  ^VtofiaUov  dperrjv  ^vpLiraaav  €9  to vto)  Ta> 
avBpe  diroKexpladai  rervxrjKe. 

We  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  West-Gothic  kingdom  as 
something  specially  Spanish.  But,  till  the  conquest  of 
Aquitaine  by  Chlodwig,  it  was  at  least  as  much  Gaulish  as 
Spanish.  The  Gothic  capital  was  the  Gaulish  Tolosa ;  and 
there  were  more  truly  "  no  Pyrenees  "  then  than  at  any  time 
before  or  since. 

(34)  Page  67. — Jornandes,  36.  "A  parte  vero  Koma- 
norum  tanta  patricii  Aetii  providentia  fuit,  cui  tunc  inni- 
tebutur  respublica  Hesperiae  plagae,  ut  undique  bellatoribus 
congrrgatis  adversus  ferocem  et  infinitam  multitudinem  non 
im])ar  occurreret.  His  enim  adftiefe  aoxiliarai  Franci, 
SurmaUe,  Armoritiani,  Litiani,  BmgiiDdioDei^  Buonefl^ 
Biparioli,  Ibriones,  quondam  milites  BoBtfBi- 

in  numero  auxiliariorum  ezqaiaiti,  $i^ 
vel  Germanics  nationes.'' 


There  is  something  very  strange  in  the  appearance  of  the 
SarmatianB ;  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  dispute  the  assertion  of 
the  historian  that  they  were  there,  especially  as  it  is  con- 
venient for  my  Eirgument  that  they  should  have  been  there. 

The  grievous  thing  is  that  in  this  great  struggle  between 
Aryan  and  Turanian  men,  there  were  Aryans,  Teutons, 
Goths,  on  the  Turanian  side. 


(35)  Page  57. — OnAlaric's  march  to  Athena,  see  Zosimos, 
V.  6. 

(36)  Page  59. — On  the  influence  of  Massalia  on  the 
neighbouring  Gauls,  see  Strabo,  iv.  1.  His  words  are  very 
strong: — u^fl'  ij  iroXi^  fUKpat  fj.ev  trporepov  Toli  ffapffdpoK 
aveiTO  iraiBevTt'jpiov,  koI  ^(XeXXiji^a?  KareerKevatre  tow 
VaKuTa";,  wsre  «ot  ra  avp-^oKaia  EWij^/jo-tI  ypdtj)eiv' 
€v  Be  Tp  irapovTi  Kat  TOi^  rptupipoiTdTov^  '  Pa fialuv 
•jreiretKev,  dvri  t^s  eis  'KOrjvwi  aTroBrjfiiai;  (KeZrre  ^itm 
if>iKofiaSeK  oiTo?,  He  speaks  no  less  strongly  of  the  Boman 
inilnence  on  the  Gaulish  tribes  in  that  neighbourhood : — 
'ETTinpaTei  Se  to  TUtv  Kaovupruc  St'Ofia,  leai  iravra^  ovtot 
^8?;  -Trpo^ar/opewvffi.  roini  raCrii  ^ap0dpov<:,  ovBe  0apfidpovi 
ert  opTa<:,  dXXa  p^Taxei.p.evoV'i  to  TrXeof  ei?  roi*  twv 
'Pcofiaiiov  Txmov,  leal  Trj  yXtoTTri  koI  Tots  ^I'oi?,  Ttj>h<i  Be 
Kal  Tji  TToXiTela, 

Elsewhere  (iii.  2),  he  sets  forth  the  progress  of  Eoman 
influences  among  the  tribes  of  southern  Spain : — ol  ^ev  Tot 
TovpBnavol,  xal  pAXitrra  ol  Trepl  toi'  BatTtu,  TeXeoj?  ck 
TOi'  'Pcitp-almv  pera^i^rjvTat  TpoTron,  ovBk  Tiji  BtaXexrev 
TTJv  <7i^iripa<i  en  p.ep.i>T}p.ivou  Aarlvoi  re  ol  wXetaroi 
yeyaiiatri,  Kal  itrolKOv^  etkt'j^atrt,  'Vw/uiiovi  ■  wstc  fiiKpiv 
d-Trej^oviTt  tov  irt'iTe?  eluat  'Pwfioioi. 


(37)1 


e  tiO. — Any  questions  of  this  kind  I  should  wish 
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to  leave  open  till  philologers  have  determined  the  exact 
degree  of  affinity,  if  there  be  any,  between  the  two  great 
groups  of  inflexional  languages,  the  Aryan  and  Semitic.  Till 
then  we  shall  do  wisely  to  collect  and  classify  facts,  but  to 
abstain  from  theories,  and,  above  all  things,  we  must  take 
care  not  to  be  led  away  by  particular  likenesses  here  and 
there,  which  may  turn  out  to  be  accidental  The  only 
scientific  process  is  to  find  out  what  is  the  common  pos- 
session of  the  Aryan  nations,  what  is  the  common  possession 
of  the  Semitic  nations.  When  we  have  done  this,  we  shall 
be  able  to  see  what  the  two  great  families  have  in  common, 
but  not  before. 

(38)  Page  65. — Annals,  iv.  33.  "Nam  cunctas  nationcs 
et  urbes  populus,  aut  primores,  aut  singuli  regunt :  delecta 
ex  his  et  consociata  BeipublicsB  forma  laudari  facilius  quam 
evenire,  vel,  si  evenit,  hand  diutuma  esse  potest."  Yet  a 
large  part  of  the  argument  of  Aristotle,  in  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Politics,  goes  on  the  assumption  that  the  best  form 
of  government  will  be  something  of  a  mixed  kind.  The 
ideal  iroktrela  described  in  his  ninth  chapter  is  a  mixture 
of  aristocracy  and  democracy,  and  he  lays  down  (iv.  12.  6) 
the  exactly  opposite  doctrine  to  that  of  Tacitus, — oct^  av 
afuivov  fi  iroXireia  fu^O^  roo'ovTtp  fiovcfuoripa.  So,  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  his  argument  (ii.  6),  he  say^,  evioi  tiiv 
ovv  Xeyovaiv  e&9  Set  rrjv  dpumjv  iroki/reiav  tf  airaa&v  elvai 
T&v  voXiTei&v  fi€fivyfihn)v,  Bio  Koi  Ttjv  r&v  AcuceBaifiovioDU 
€7rcuvov(rLV'  and  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  way  in  which 
the  three  forms  of  government  were  held  to  be  united  in  the 
constitution  of  Sparta.  IsokratSs  too,  througliout  the 
Areiopagitic  and  Panathenaic  discourses,  where  the  object 
is  to  contrast  what  he  looks  on  as  the  corrupt  democracy 
of  his  own  time  with  the  truer  democracy  of  a  past  time 


(iKelvT}v  T^c  Sij/ioKpariap,  f)p  SoXiov  /mv  6  SlfMrrtKuraTof 
f€v6fixvo<i  epofioden)tTa>,  A,  17;  ^  ^effaitorfpa  koI  Suctuorepa 
B^jfiOKparta,  A.  30,  &c.  &c.),  which  he  conceiyos  (11.  159)  to 
hnve  lasted  for  a  thousand  years,  otice  or  twice  uses  the 
same  kind  of  formula  more  than  once.  Thus  in  11.  139, 
xaTe<7T>j!Tairro  yap  h-qp.oKpariav  ov  Ti)v  ilia}  TroXiTa>OfXeyi]v 
....  oKXa  TTjv  roiovToii  p.ev  eTTLTtp-oitrav,  apttrroKpaTia  5f 
j(pa}p.ev7]v,  and  again  IT.  165,  he  speaks  of  Lykourgos,  Ac, 
Tt'jv  Te  Bfj/iOKpariav  KaraimiaavTO^  Trap'  avroK  "rr/v  aptvro- 
Kpart'a  pfp.irfp.eirtjv,  ^ep  ^ir  wap'  tifilv,  ical  ra?  apj^at  ov 
K\qpti>Tai  uXV  aipera-i  Troi-J^aavra.  This  last  seems  to  be 
laokrutes'  great  distinction  between  a  good  democracy  snd  a 
bad  one.  Yet  at  Athens  all  the  really  important  offices 
were  filled  by  election. 

On  the  otlicr  hand  it  is  possible,  as  in  the  old  Polish  con- 
stitution, to  make  a  mixed  government  which  sliall  combine 
the  bad  points,  without  the  good,  of  all  the  three  forms  by 
themselves — a  King  without  real  power,  but  with  large 
means  of  irregular  influence;  n  people  brought  down  to 
serfdom ;  a  nobility  forming  a  narrow  oligarchy  as  regards 
the  rest  of  the  nation  and  a  frantic  mob  among  tbemselvea 

(36)  Page  66. — It  is  now  hardly  needful  to  prove  that 
the  Qermania  of  Tacitus,  though  it  doubtless  contains 
sarcastic  touches  here  and  there,  is  no  mere  dream  of  a 
Boman  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  tilings  at  Rome,  but  an 
essentially  faithful  description  of  the  Teutonic  race  when  it 
first  made  its  appearauce  in  history.  The  deeper  we  search 
info  Teutonic  antiquities,  whether  on  our  own  island  or  on 
the  mainland,  the  more  fully  do  we  find  the  statements 
of  the  Roman  historian  borne  out.  The  best  commentary 
on  the  Qermania  is  the  first  volume  of  Waltz's  Deutsche 
Verfassungageechichie . 
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(40)  Page  68. — ^I  do  not  remember  finding  the  word 
avcJz  anywhere  in  Greek  prose,  except  in  the  Evagoras  of 
IsokratSs,  88,  where  he  nses  aval^  and  avcuxtra  almost  like 
the  vulgar  use  of  the  words  prince  and  princess,  t&v  ef 
avT(nf  yeyovorav  oihiva  fierikivev  IBkotucoI^  ovofiaai 
rrpo^arfopevofuvov,  oKXb,  rov  fih/  fiaaiXia  KoKovfievov,  rov^  Be 
ava/cra^y  t^9  Si  dvaaca^. 

(41)  Page  69. — See  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution, 
32,  171,  and  below. 

(42)  Page  69.— The  Old-English  rice,  the  same  as  the 
High-Dutch  retch,  seems  now  to  survive  only  in  the  ending 
of  the  word  hishopric ;  but  in  Northern  English  cynerice,  in 
various  spellings,  went  on  till  a  very  late  time.  Btesian, 
rixian,  is  the  Old-English  verb  =  regere. 

(43)  Page  70.— See  Max  Muller,  Oxford  Essays,  p.  24, 
and  see  below,  note  64  on  Lecture  lY. 

(44)  Page  70. — ^Massinann  (Ulfilas,  728)  explains  the 
Gothic  reiks  by  "ein  Machtiger,  Oberster,  Herrscher; 
vornehm,  angesehen,  machtig." 

(45)  Page  71. — The  Athenian  fiKuUa,  which  Greek 
etymologists  (see  Suidas  in  iJXuumJ^)  were  tempted  to 
connect  with  fj>uo<;,  is  of  course  the  same  word  as  oKia, 
connected  with  oKq^  and  other  kindred  words. 

(46)  Page  72. — On  the  yarious  names,  arfopd  for  one  of 
them,  by  which  the  Achaian  Federal  Assembly  is  called 
by  Polybios,  see  History  of  Federal  Government,  i.  263. 

(47)  Page  72,— The  Latin  frater  and  English  brother 
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seem  at  first  sight  to  haye  no  Greek  cognate,  as  its  place 
in  the  literal  sense  has  been  usurped  by  oSeAx^.  But  the 
word  appears,  in  the  form  of  ^pan/p  or  (f>pdTa)p,  to  express 
a  member  of  one  of  the  union  of  gentes  known  as  <f>pdTpat 
or  <f>paTpia4^  of  which  I  have  said  more  at  p.  103.  It  might 
almost  be  in  either  sense  that  Nestdr  (Iliad,  ix.  63)  uses  the 
negative  word ; 

a^prjT(opy  aOifuoTo^f  avicrio^  i<mv  ixeivo^, 
h<;  iro\ep,ov  eparcu  iiriSfifilov  oKpvoevro^, 

But  when  in  ii.  362  he  bids  Agamemndn — 

tcpiv  avSpa^  Karii  ^vKa,  xarit  <l>pi]Tpa^y  'Aydficfivov, 
CO?  4^p^Tpr)  ^prfTpri^LV  apijyj^,  <f)v\a  Bk  <f)v\joc^' 

we  could  not  better  express  KariL  <f>v\a,  Kara  ^prjTpw;,  than  by 
saying  *'  according  to  shires  and  hundreds." 

(48)  Page  72. — Besides  vmro^  and  equuSy  there  once  was  a 
Teutonic  cognate  in  the  Old-English  eo%y  Old-High-Dutch 
ehu^  of  which  the  former  form  is  found  in  the  song  of  Maldon ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  words  answering  to  eques  or 
chevalier  were  formed  from  it. 

(49)  Page  73. — On  this  class  of  words  see  Norman 
Conquest,  vol.  i.  pp.  74, 172,  582.  To  those  there  collected 
I  may  add  the  feminine  "  seniorissa  "  from  a  document 
quoted  by  Waitz,  Deutsche  Yerfassungsgeschichte,  iv.  207. 
See  also  Thirl  wall,  History  of  Greece,  i.  134.  A  most 
curious  case  of  the  way  in  which  words  of  this  sort  have 
become  mere  survivals  is  shown  in  the  poem  in  the  English 
Chronicles  which  I  have  quoted  at  i.  625  of  the  History  of 
the  Norman  Conquest.  There  Eadward  the  Martyr  is 
spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  as  '^cild  dnweaxan,"  and 
as  *'  eorla  ealdor." 
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(50)  Page  73. — ^The  chief  of  the  AawMsiiw,  '*iex  Ac- 
cinomiD,  id  est  de  Asaasis "  (Boger  of  Hovrden,  iiL  ISl ; 
^'  Assisini  Saraceni,"  Boger  of  Wendover,  iiL  46),  appears  in 
Brompton  (1268),  as  ^Senex  de  monte,  non  pro  setate  sic 
dietns  sed  pro  sapientia  et  grayitate,  Princeps  gentis 
orientab's  quam  Hasgmnos  vocant ; "  and  he  is  made  (see  also 
Eymer,  i.  62)  to  write  a  letter  beginning  **  Vetns  de  moute 
Prineipibns  Europae  et  omni  popnlo  Christiano  salntem." 

(51)  Page  73. — Of  these  two  forms  the  earlier  expresses 
the  sentiment,  the  later  the  mere  &cL  We  might  compare 
the  difference  between  chieftain  and  captain. 

(52)  Page  74. — See  Norman  Conquest,  iv.  694. 

(53)  Page  74.— See  Norman  Conquest,  I  269,  ii.  S88, 
iii.  472. 
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LECTURE   IIL 

(1)  Page  77. — ^The  definition  of  aristocracy  given  by 
Aristotle  (Pol.  iv,  7.  2-5) — rrjv  ycLp  i/c  r&v  apioTwv  anrXm 
KOT  aperrjv  iroKvreCaVy  koX  firj  irpo^  inrodealv  rtva  arfoBrnv 
avBp&v,  fiovriv  SiKcuov  wpo^ar/opeveiv  dpiaroKpariav, — dis- 
tinctly shuts  out  any  such  xnroOeaei^  ar^aO&v  dvSp&p  as  age, 
wealth,  or  birth.  But  he  clearly  feels  that  such  a  gOTem- 
ment  of  the  actually  best  is  something  merely  ideal ;  and  he 
seems  to  hold  the  best  form  of  government  to  be  that  form 
of  TroXireia — his  TroXireca  being  the  same  as  the  SrjfioKpaTia 
of  Polybios  and  others  (see  Growth  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, p.  166) — which  leans  towards  aristocracy.  In  tliis 
oflSces  are  filled  by  election  and  not  by  lot,  and  they  are  filled 
with  regard  not  to  riches  only  but  to  merit :  ottov  ye  firj 
fiovov  TfKovrivhrjv  aXKa  koI  apiarivSrjv  aipovvraL  Ta<;  dp^w;» 
Aristocracy,  in  Aristotle's  idea,  was  something  wholly  distinct 
from  oligarchy,  the  government  of  the  few,  the  government 
of  mere  wealth  or  birth,  without  regard  to  merit.  Still  the 
tendency  of  even  the  ideal  aristocracy  would  unavoidably  be 
to  give  predominance  to  birth  and  wealth ;  for,  without  ruling 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  such  a  thing  as  strictly  hereditary 
capacity,  it  is  certain  that  some  kinds  of  capacity,  especially 
political  capacity,  are  not  only  likely  to  be  more  easily 
recognized,  but  are  likely  really  to  be  thicker  on  the  ground 
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where  birth  and  wealth  afford  special  opportunities  for  their 
culture.  Aristotle's  definition  of  eir/ipeui  is  afyxaio^  'rrTijov' 
T09  fcal  aperrj  (iv.  8,  9),  and  again  (iii.  13,  3),  eiyhfeid  itmv 
dperfj  yevov^ :  oligarchy,  the  corruption  of  aristocracy,  looks 
only  to  birth  or  wealth  without  regard  to  merit  So,  to 
turn  to  a  writer  of  a  time  when  all  questions  about 
aristocracy  and  democracy  had  become  mere  speculative 
talk,  Di6n  Chrysostom,  in  his  discourses  addressed  to  Trajan, 
has  his  definition  of  aristocracy  and  of  oligarchy.  He  follows 
Aristotle  in  the  doctrine  of  the  three  forms  of  government, 
each  of  which  has  its  corruption,  and  he  thus  defines  aristo- 
cracy (i.  47):  hevrepa  Se  ipurTOKparla  KdKovfihnf  ovt€  €v6<; 
ouT€  TToXK&p  Tivtov,  oKKcL  oKir/oiv  T&p  apioToov  rffovfUwoVy 
irKelov  aTrkypvaa  ijSrf  rov  Biwarov  koX  tov  avfKf>€povTO^.  He 
then  defines  oligarchy  as  oT^apx^i,  a-KXrjph  koI  aBcxo^  TrXco- 
ve^la,  TrXovaUop  riv&v  ical  irovrfp&p  oXbymp  hrl  tow  irohXov^ 
KoX  oTTopov^  avoToai^.  Plutarch  {irepX  Moi/.  k.tX.  3)  makes 
the  threefold  division  fiopop^la^  oKiyap^icLy  hrffioKparloy  of 
which  the  corruptions  are  rvpappX^^  Bwcurrela,  axXoKparUi. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  vulgar  use  of  the  word  **  aristo- 
cracy/' to  mean,  not  a  form  of  government  but  a  class  of 
society,  has  no  countenance  from  Aristotle  or  from  any  other 
writer  who  attends  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  he 
uses.  A  kindred  vulgarism  has  lately  crept  in,  with  still  less 
excuse,  by  which  the  word  *' democracy"  also  is  used  to 
express,  not  a  form  of  government  but  a  class  of  society. 

(2)  Page  77. — Livy,  ii.  1.  '^Libertatis  originem  inde 
magis,  quia  annuum  imperium  consulare  factum  est,  quam 
quod  deminutum  quidquam  sit  ex  regia  potestate,  numeres. 
Omnia  jura,  omnia  insignia,  primi  cousules  tenuere;  id 
modo  cautum  est  ne,  si  ambo  fasces  haberent,  duplicatus 
terror  videretur."    Dionysios  (iv.  73)  very  clearly  brings  out 
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the  nature  of  the  coriEulship  as  a  continuatioa  of  kingship. 
He  makes  Biutus  counsel  the  Komans  fieraOecrOai  Towofta  I 
T^s  Tro\iTeia<;  ,  ,  .  ,  xal  tovs  fj.e)iXovra<;  e^eiv  -rijv  airdimtv  I 
i^valav,  ^ijre    0aai\eK    ert    furfre   ftovapypvi;    Kokelv,  eADt^   1 
fttTpuoTepav  Tiva  kcu  tfiiKtaiPptoirorepav  avrol^  6evBai  vptK- 
ijyapULy  erreiTa  /j.f)  iroielv  jvtii/Miv  fuaf  airavTwv  mipiav,  aXXA 
6v<tIv   eTTiTpeTreiv    dvipdcri   rrjv   ffoffiXtieijii  a.p-)(riv.       In  C.  75 
(cf.  below,  note  30  on  Lecture  IV.)  he  distinctly  calls  the 
conaolar  power  ^aaCK^la.     I  see  that  the  phrase  of  putting 
ttte  kingly  power  in  commission  has  occurred  also  to  Sir 
Heniy  Maine. 


(3)  Page  78. — Something  of  this  divided  kingship  be- 
longed to  all  the  curule  magistrates,  all  of  whom  eliared  in 
some  degree  in  tlie  outward  insignia  of  the  kingly  office. 
Tiieee  are  discussed  at  length  by  Bionysios,  iv.  74.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Imperiam  and  the  Lex  regia,  handed  on 
from  the  days  of  the  Kings  through  the  whole  time  of 
the  Commonwealth,  undoubtedly  made  the  transition  to  the 
Empire  more  easy. 


(4)  Page  78.— Tacitus,  Annals,  i.  2.  "Posito  Triumviri 
nomine,  consnlem  se  ferens,  et  ad  tuendam  plebem  tribunieio 
jure  contentum ;  ubi  militem  donis,  populum  aonona,  cunctos 
dulcedine  otii  pellexit,  insurgere  paullatim,  munia  Senate 
magistratuum,  legum,  in  se  traUere,  uuUo  adversaute." 

(5)  Page  78. — No  doubt  there  were  eases  in  which  the 
powers  of  the  Senate  were  purposely  lessened  in  particular 
points ;  as,  for  instance,  by  the  Lex  Sortensia  of  b.c.  2S6 
("  Lex  Hortensia  lata  est,  qua  eautum  est,  ut  plebiscita 
universum  populum  tenerent,  itaque  eo  modo  legibus  exie- 
quata  sunt,"  Gains,  i.  2).     But  there  was  no  tendency  at 
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Borne  serion&ly  to  interfere  with  the  position  of  the  Senate 
as  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  distingoished 
from  it3  legislature.  This  is  a  marked  point  of  difference 
between  Borne  and  Athens,  and  one  of  which  .1  have  said 
something  in  a  later  lecture.    See  p.  228. 

(6)  Page  79.— Arnold's  Borne,  ii.  388.  "And  thus  the 
event  seems  to  have  given  the  highest  sanction  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Hortensian  laws:  nor  can  we  regard  them 
as  mischieyous  or  revolutionary,  when  we  find  that  from 
the  time  of  their  enactment  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
Bomans  were  at  an  end  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
that  during  this  period  the  several  parts  of  l^e  constitution 
were  all  active ;  it  was  a  calm  not  produced  by  the  extinction 
of  either  of  the  contending  forces,  but  by  their  perfect 
union." 

(7)  Page  79.  — Arnold's  Bome,  iii.  63.  "Twice  in 
history  has  there  been  witnessed  the  struggle  of  the  highest 
individual  genius  against  the  resources  and  institutions  of  a 
great  nation,  and  in  both  cases  the  nation  has  been  victorious. 
For  seventeen  years  Hannibal  strove  against  Bome;  for 
sixteen  years  Napoleon  Buonaparte  strove  against  England. 
The  efforts  of  the  first  ended  in  Zama,  those  of  the  second  in 
Waterioo." 

This  is  the  opening  of  the  noblest  historical  narrative  in 
our  language,  Arnold's  narrative  of  the  Hannibalian  War. 
I  may  perhaps  be  doing  a  good  service  by  reminding  the 
present  generation  that  such  a  narrative  exists.  Of  course 
the  comparison  between  Hannibal  and  Buonaparte  applies 
solely  to  the  genius*  of  the  two  men,  not  at  all  to  their 
objects :  Hannibal  fought  for  Carthage,  Buonaparte  fdught 
for  himself. 
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(8)  Page  80. — No  Boman,  do  Latin — that  is,  no  full 
citizen  and  no  one  who  had  a  reasonable  hope  of  citizenship— 
turned  against  Rome,  though  more  than  once  both  RomsnB 
and  Latins,  individual  citizens  and  individuiil  colonies, 
seemed  inclined  to  shrink  from  the  struggle.  This  is  ft 
marked  contrast  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  Greek  cities, 
where  a  party  is  so  constantly  found  in  league  with  the 
enemy.  It  is  of  course  not  fair  to  compare  the  warfare 
between  one  Greek  city  and  another  with  the  stniggle  of 
Borne  against  the  wholly  alien  power  of  Carthage.  But  eyen 
in  the  Peraian  war  there  was  in  most  Greek  cities  either  a 
medizing  party  or,  at  all  evenls,  a  Hippias  or  a  Dgmaratos 
ready  to  seek  his  own  restoration  by  the  help  of  the  Bw- 
barian.  The  weakness  of  Rome  lay  in  that  she  was,  in  the 
words  of  Tiberius  in  Tacitus  (Annals,  iii.  6),  an  "imperatof 
popnlus,"  The  subject  states  of  Italy,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Gauls,  were  naturally  ready  to  join  Hannibal. 

(fl)  Page  82.— See  Norman  Conquest,  i.  128. 

(10)  Page  83. — To  seek  for  barbarian  aid  against  fellot 
Greeks  was  a  thing  which  was  often  done,  but  it  was  a  thing 
which  might  always  be  turned  to  the  discredit  of  those 
wlio  did  it.  It  was  like  Francis  the  First  and  Lewia  the 
Fourteenth  joining  with  the  Turks  against  the  Empire. 
And  the  real  feeling  of  common  Greek  brotherhood  wlridi 
underlay  all  occasional  dealings  of  this  kind  comes  out  veiy 
strongly  on  occasion.  We  see  it  through  the  whole  bisbirf 
of  the  Eetreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  both  in  the  tie  whid 
kept  the  army  together  and  in  the  fellow-feeling  shown  be- 
tween them  and  the  various  Greek  cities  to  which  tbeyeOiM 
on  their  march.  We  see  it  again  in  the  Athenian  o 
against  Arthmios  of  ZSIeia ;  while  it  is  the  pervading  spiiit 
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of  all  the  discourses  of  Isokrates.  Take,  for  instanoe,  his 
oratioD,  or  rather  letter,  to  Philip,  the  whole  tone  of  which 
assumes  the  Greeks  as  forming  one  whole,  and  the  Barbarians 
as  another,  while  the  Macedonians,  under  their  Greek  Eing, 
are  rightly  enough  looked  on  as  something  between  the  two. 
One  passage  (150)  is  very  strong.  Philip  is  called  on  to  look 
on  all  Greece  as  his  country,  and  to  risk  everything  on  its 
behalf — airaaav  rifv  ^EXXdSa  irarplBa  vofu^eiv^  wir^p  6 
yewijaas  [Herakles]  u/xa^y  teal  KivSweveiv  inrkp  airi}^  o/luxo)? 
w  'rrep  inrip  &v  frnXtara  tnrovBd^et^.  Isokratfis  indeed 
was  little  more  than  a  dreamer ;  still  he  is  a  good  witness 
when  it  is  a  sentiment  of  which  we  are  speaking.  But  the 
sentiment  comes  out  in  a  much  more  practical  shape  in 
the  two  noble  declarations  of  Eallikratidas,  that  no  Greek 
should  be  enslaved  by  his  means,  and  that  he  would  do  his 
best  to  reconcile  the  contending  Greek  powers,  that  they 
might  no  longer  cringe  to  the  barbarian.  Xen.  HelL  i. 
6,  7.  KaWucparlBafs  a)(0€a6eU  ry  avafioKy  xat  roS?  iirl 
Ta9  0vpa^  <t>oiT7](T€(Tip,  opyiaOeU  koX  cIttodp  aSKtoyrdrov^ 
elvcu  T0U9  ^^^KK'qva^,  Sri  /3ap/3dpov^  KoKcucevovaiv  lv€Ka 
apyvplov,  <f>do'Ka>v  re,  ^i/  (Ta>0p  otxaBe,  Kara  ye  ro  avrtp 
Buvarop  BuiXXd^etv  'AOrivaiov^  xal  Acuceicufioviov^f  aTre- 
irXewrev  69  Mi.\i;toi/.  i.  6.  14. — TijciKKtKpaTiZa^  ovk  €<fyi], 
iavrov  ye  apxppro^,  ovBepa  'EXXi^vcop  €9  rovKelvov  hwarbv 
avSpairoSiaO^vau 

(11)  Page  84. — The  whole  argument  of  Aristotle  assumes 
that  the  commonwealth  will  be  a  city,  and  neither  more  nor 
less — neither  a  mere  village  nor  yet  a  nation*  The  three 
are  contrasted  together  in  several  places.  Thus  we  read  in 
the  Politics  (ii.  2,  3)  —  Sioicei  Be  t^  toiovt^  icai  iroKv^ 
€0vov^,  orav  fitf  Kwrk  suifio/i  Spai  /c€)((»piafUvoi  ro  wXrjffo^^ 
nXX*  olop  *\pK6ie^.    So,  again  (iii  3,  5),  when  be  is  dis- 
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cnssing  the  definition  of  iroki^  he  says  ov  ykp  S^  rak 
T^ixeanr  etij  yap  &p  HeKinrowvrjan  'Treptfioikeep  ev  reiypi^. 
rotairrq  If  Xcra^  eori  koL  "BaffvXjup  tcaX  irSuni  ^t^  ey^t 
irepirfpa^np^  pSKKou  e9pov9  ^  irokEw^.  And  again,  when  he 
is  discQSsing  the  possible  size  of  a  commonwealth  (vii  4^  11) 
ofwita^  /col  TToki^  17  p^  i(  oXJymv  Xlop  ovk  ainapiof; 
(17  hi  iraK*^  cvuTapioe^\  1^  Si  ck  ttoXK&p  of^av  ep  rok  pi» 
avarficaloK  avrapKjy;,  S^irep  €&vo^,  aXX  ou  mXtsT  irokireiop 
yhp  ou  paSiop  vwdpxear  rk  yilp  trrpcprrffo^  tarat  tow  yJav 
inrepfidXXovTO^  irXriOov^^  tj  tic  fcflpv^  ptf  'Zrcirropego^ ; 

The  opposite  idea  to  that  of  Aristotle  is  fonnd  in  a  glos- 
sary of  the  tenth  century  in  Eckhart  (Bes  Franciae  Orien  » 
ii.  999),  where  ^  pagns  "  is  defined  to  be  *'  prorincia  absque 


muro.** 


(12)  Page  84:.  —  There  is  a  certain  shade  of  difference 
between  *' oppressed  nationalities"  and  '* oppressed  na* 
tions.'*  A  people  suffering  under  an  oppressive  govern- 
ment of  their  own  race  and  speech  would  no  doubt  be  an 
"  oppressed  natioD,"  but  they  would  not  be  what  is  called 
an  "  oppressed  nationality."  By  an  "  oppressed  nationality  " 
I  conceive  is  meant  a  people  who  are  under  a  government 
which  not  only  is  oppressive  but  is  oppressive  in  a  particular 
way.  The  "oppressed  nationality"  deems  itself  wronged^ 
because  the  government  under  which  it  finds  itself  refuses 
its  claim  to  count  as  a  nation.  In  this  sense  Poland  is^ 
and  Hungary  once  was,  an  "oppressed  nationality."  But 
though  the  home  government  of  Eussia  or  of  Austria  might 
be  never  so  bad,  no  one  would  speak  of  Eussia  or  of  Austria 
as  an  "  oppressed  nationality."  An  "  oppressed  nationality '' 
then  is  a  nation  whose  oppression  takes  the  particular  form 
of  not  dealing  with  it  as  a  nation.  The  distinction  is 
a  real  one ;  but  the  use  of  the  abstract  word  "  nationalitv '' 
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which  has  quite  another  meaning,  is  a  v^  awkwaird-  way 
of  expressing  what  is  meant. 

(18)   Page   85. — This   is  one  of  the  points  in  ancient 
politics  which,  with  our  ideas,  we  find  it  hardest  to  under*- 
stand.     In  modem  times  conquest,  or  submission  of  any  kind, 
almost  always  inrolyes  more  or  less  of  incorporation  with 
the  conquering  state.    The  country  whidi  is  conqu^ed  or 
otherwise  annexed  may  be  allowed  to  retain  its  laws;  in 
the  case  of  actual  conquest  it  may  retain  them  as  a  matter* 
of  sufferance ;  in  the  case  of  voluntary  union,  like  that  of 
England  and  Scotland,  it   may  retain  them  as  a   matter 
of  treaty ;  but  in  either  case  the  difference  of  law  is  a  mere 
local  difference  between  two  parts  of  the  same  state.     In 
modem  politics  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  state  which 
retains  its  separate  government  untouched  in  all  its  branches, 
which  is  'capable  of  legislating  for  itself,  perhaps  even  of 
changing  its  form  of  government  at  pleasure,  but  which  has 
no  will  of  its  own  in  international  concerns,  which  is  bound  at 
the  very  least  to  follow  the  lead  of  another  state  in  matters 
of  peace  and  war,  perhaps  is  even  bound  to  contribute  men 
or   money  at   the  bidding  of  the  ruling  state.    But  this 
was  the  case  between  Athens  and  her  allies  in  the  fourth, 
century  b.o.  ;  it  was  the  relation  between  Bome  and  her 
Italian  allies  down  to  the  Social  War ;  and  the  relation 
between  Sparta  and  her  Peloponnesian  allies  did  not  widely 
differ  from  it,  though  their  position   was  certainly  more 
favourable.    The  state  still  remains  a  state;   it  is  abso- 
lutely untouched  in  all  that  forms  a  separate  state;  only 
it  is   hindered  from  exercising  the  ordinary  powers  of  a 
state  in  relation  to  other  states.     Such  a  relation  need  not 
involve  any  practical  oppression  towards  any  member  of  the 
inferior  state,   though  it  gives  occasional  opportunities  foi 


such  oppressioa  on  the  part  of  officers  of  the  niling  sMe. 
A  city  in  this  case  could  of  course  at  any  moment  act 
for  itself,  and  refuse  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  ruling 
city,  at  the  risk  of  being  conquered  afresh  and  being 
brought  down  to  a  worse  bondage.  We  better  under- 
stand the  case  of  more  complete  subjection,  where  the  sub- 
ject state  is  ruled  by  a  harmost,  proconsul,  satrap,  bailiB*, 
or  other  officer  of  the  ruling  state.  But,  even  in  this  case, 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  subject  state  often  went  on  as 
sometliitjg  more  than  a  mere  municipality ;  it  was  still 
a  city  which  was  subject  to  the  ruling  city.  In  modem 
ideas,  the  iuhabitants  of  the  conquered  or  annexed  couotiy 
become  subjects  of  the  government  of  the  ruling 
fellow-subjects  of  its  older  members. 


(14)  Page  85. — The  incidental  expressions  of  IsokratM 
briog  this  out  strongly.  The  Greeks  of  some  unknown,  and 
most  likely  mythical,  time  were  (Paneg.  90)  IBia  fiiv  atrrri 
ri?  aiiToiv  irohxt'i  ^yovfievoi,  koivtjv  Se  -rraTpCha  rr^v  'EXXa3a 
vofii^avTfi  eluai.  So,  in  the  discourse  addressed  to  Philip 
(150;  see  above,  note  10),  he  tells  him,  7rpo<:i}feei  to4?  fj^v 
aXXoK  TOW  (10  HpakXeovs  ire^vKoen  Koi  Tot;  iv  iroKxreia.  xm, 
vofiOK  ivBeBe[i.ivoi^  eKeiirtiv  t^v  iroXiv  oTepyeiv  tv  p  rvyj^d- 
vovai,  KaToiKovvTc;,  ff€  B',  tS^irep  atftrrov  •yeyei'Tjfievov,  airaaav 
TTjv  'EXXtiSa  TTwrpiBa  pofii^eiv.  IlaTpiV,  in  Isokrates'  own 
dny,  was  not  the  word  which  was  commonly  applied  to  all 
Hellas,  but  only  to  each  man's  own  city.  He  uses  it  in  that 
sense  in  several  places  in  this  same  discourse  (111,  121, 
and  elsewhere) ;  and  still  more  strikingly  when,  in  his  dis- 
course to  Philip  (72),  he  Fays  that  Koudu  ri,  Tet'xn  tA  rrfi 
vaTp^oi;  av(op0Qiaev,  But  there  had  been,  or  ought  to  bavp 
been,  a  time  when  all  Hellas  had  been  the  -n-arpk  of  every 
Gr«ek. 
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(16)  Page  85. — Livy  (xxxviii.  53),  in  recording  the  de- 
parture of  Scipio  to  Litemum,  only  speaks  of  the  *'  necessitas 
aut  subeundi  judicii  aut  simul  cum  patria  deserendL"  But 
Seneca  (Epist.  xiii.  1)  distinctly  uses  the  word  exUe. 
^'Quidni  ego  admirer  hanc  magnitudinem  animi,  qua  in 
exsilium  voluntarium  secessit  et  ciyitatem  exoneravit?  £o 
perducta  res  erat,  ut  aut  libertas  Scipioni  aut  Scipio  liber- 
tati  faceret  injuriam.  Neutrum  fas  erat :  itaque  locum  dedit 
legibus,  et  se  Litemum  recepit,  tarn  suum  exsilium  reipublica^ 
imputaturus  quam  Hannibalis."  So  of  Tiberius,  Tacitus 
(Ann.  iv.  58)  says,  "neque  enim  tarn  incredibilem  casuni 
providebant,  ut  undecim  per  annos  libens  patria  careret." 
See  j\[eriTale,  v.  251. 

(16)  Page  86. — This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  points  of 
difference  between  France  and  England,  and  one  of  the  best 
signs  of  the  difference  between  tlie  Frankish  conquest  of 
Gaul  and  the  English  conquest  of  Britain.  As  a  rule,  the 
chief  to¥ms  of  France  have  continued  their  uninterrupted 
existence  and  importance  from  Boman  and  Gaulish  times. 
Tliey  have  not  always  kept  their  relative  position  to  one 
another;  still  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Bourdeaux,  Bouen, 
and  a  crowd  of  others,  have  always  kept  up  their  importance 
as  the  capitals  at  least  of  their  surrounding  districts.  The 
older  city  has  very  seldom  been  outstripped  by  a  younger 
rival,  in  the  way  in  which  the  local  capitals  of  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  Warwickshire,  and  Staffordshire,  have  been 
outstripped  among  ourselves.  The  old  Celtic  post  became 
tlie  lioman  city,  and  the  Boman  city  has  lived  on  unin- 
U-rruptedly  to  our  own  time  as  the  chief  place  in  its  own 
district.  And  of  these  cities  a  large  proportion — most  of 
those  which  do  not,  like  Paris  or  Chalons,  lie  in  or  beside  a 
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rirer — ocoapy  the  high  sites  where  the  Gaulish  hill-fort  was 
first  placed.  Such  are  Bourges,  Chartres,  above  all,  Laon. 
Wo  may  say  the  same  of  Glatilish  cities  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  French  kingdom,  as  Geneva,  Laasanne,  and  Sitten,  In 
England  the  pha3nomena  are  quite  different.  The  Roman 
towns  in  Britain  do  not  seem  to  have  so  universally  occupied 
Celtic  sites  as  they  did  in  Gaul ;  and  it  would  also  seem  that 
the  Celt  of  Britain  did  not  feel  that  special  attachment  to 
high  places  which  was  felt  by  the  Celt  of  Gaul,  We  have  a 
few  citiea,  like  Lincoln  and  Exeter,  in  which  a  lofty  site  has 
been  successively  occupied  by  Briton,  Boman,  and  English- 
man ;  and  among  these  we  may  reckon  London,  where  the 
original  city,  with  the  cathedral  crowning  the  hill,  is  really  a 
nearer  approach,  though  a  very  feeble  one,  to  Bonrgea  or 
Chartres,  than  is  at  all  common  in  England.  And  there  are 
many  hill  sites  which  the  Briton  occupied,  but  which  did  not 
grow  into  Homan  citiea.  In  Gaul  the  great  camp  of  Uleybury 
might  have  gi'own  into  a  city  like  Laon,  and  Dorchester 
might  have  been  built  on  the  top  of  Sinodun  instead  of 
at  its  foot.  But  thnt  the  tendency  to  occupy  lower  sites  is 
not  only  Roman,  but  also  British,  is  shown  by  the  sites  of  at 
least  two  of  the  episcopal  churches  of  Wales.  No  greater 
contrast  can  be  thought  of  to  Bourges  and  Chartres  than  the 
sites  of  Llandaff  and  Saint  David's,  Tlien  too,  owing  to  the 
destroying  nature  of  the  English  Conquest,  the  occupation  of 
the  English  towns  has  scarcely  ever  been  continuous.  Some 
of  the  Roman  towns,  like  Wroxeter  and  Silchester,  wero 
destroyed,  and  their  sites  were  never  again  occupied.  Others, 
like  Bath  and  Chester,  were  occupied  afresh,  after  having 
lain  waste  for  several  centuries.  In  everything  the  contrast 
between  English  and  French  towns  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  witnesses  to  that  utter  gap  between   one  state  of 
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things  and  another,  ¥^ch  was  caused  in  Britain  by  the 
character  of  the  English  conquest^  bnt  which  has  notliii^ 
answering  to  it  in  the  history  of  GaeoL 

(17)  Page  86. — ^Thncydides,  iL  15,  no  Se  irpo  rwrov  ff 
ojcpiiroKi^  17  vvv  ovaa  iroki^  9[v.  On  the  whole  subject 
of  the  change  from  the  hill-sides  to  lower  positions,  see 
Grote,  ii.  144-148.  In  western  Europe  there  cannot  be  a 
better  study  of  the  general  change  than  is  to  be  found  at 
Le  Mans,  where  the  Graulish  fort^  the  Boman,  and  the 
mediaeval  city,  may  all  be  traced,  each  being  an  enlargement 
of  its  predecessor,  and  each  coming  lower  down  from  the  top 
of  the  bill. 

(18)  Page  87. — I  have  ventured  to  quote  the  well-known  • 
Homeric  contrast  between  Dardanie  and  Ilios,  as  illustrating 
the  change  from  Old  to  New  Salisbury.     Norman  Con- 
quest, i«  318. 

(19)  Page  87.— SophoUSs,  (Ed.  Col.  694.    iv  rp  fi^oKa. 

(20)  Page  87.— See  Grote,  iL  147.  So  Maine,  Ancient 
Law,  125.  '^  It  may  not  perhaps  be  an  altogether  fanciful 
idea  when  I  suggest  that  the  Cyclops  is  Homer's  type  of  an 
alien  and  less  advanced  civilization ;  for  the  almost  physical 
loathing  which  a  primitive  community  feels  for  men  of 
widely  different  manners  from  its  own  usually  expresses  itself 
by  describing  them  as  monsters,  such  as  giants,  or  even 
(which  is  almost  always  the  case'  in  Oriental  mythology)  as 
demons."  Cf.  Arist.  Pol.  i.  2-6.  The  Kykldpes  of  course  are 
an  extreme  case;  and  the  traditions  about  them,  as  about 
other  beings  of  the  same  kind,  most  likely  refer,  like  the 
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stories  of  the  Trolls  of  the  North,  to  some  memory  of  the 
earlier  non-Aryan  races  whom  the  Hellenes  most  likely  found 
in  the  land.  But  the  references  in  the  Homeric  poems  to 
the  nations  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia,  kindred  as  they 
undoubtedly  were,  are  all  tinged  by  a  certain  feeling  of 
superiority,  though  how  slight  that  feeling  is  cannot  be 
folly  understood,  except  by  comparing  Homer's  way  of 
speaking  with  that  of  the  tragedians.  We  get  notices  also 
(see  Odyssey,  xiv.  315;  xv.  426-452)  of  European  neigh- 
bours, the  friendly  Thesprotians  and  the  hostile  Taphians, 
conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  So  the  preface  of  Thucydides 
throughout  conceives  the  earlier  state  of  Hellas  as  being 
something  lower  than  that  described  in  the  Homeric  poems 
(see  Grote,  iL  47),  but  as  something  of  which  traces  still 
remained  in  his  own  time  among  the  ruder  members  of  the 
Greek  nation. 

(21)  Page  87. — A^/io?  in  Homer  constantly  means  the 
land,  ttIcov  ^fio<;  and  the  like,  and  it  is  not  uncommonly 
distinguished  from  7r6\t9,  or  perhaps  used  as  including  TroXt? 
— TToXrjl  T€  irdvTi  re  B^fi^, 

(22)  Page  87. — On  the  Attic  Demoi,  see  below,  p.  403. 

(23)  Page  88.— See  History  of  Federal  Government,  i.  133. 

(24)  Page  89. — See  the  well-known  notice  of  the  Lokriaiis, 
JEtolians,  and  Akamanians  in  Thucydides,  i.  5,  and  cf.  iii. 
94. 

(25)  Page  89. — The  foundation  of  Megalopolis  (see 
History  of  Federal  Government,  i.  200)  is  a  matter  of 
history,  and   the  names  of  the  towns  which  contributed 
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inhabitants  to  it  are  giyen  at  length  by  Pausanias,  viii.  27. 
Xenophon  (Hell.  iii.  2,  27)  mentions  that  Elis  in  his  time  was 
still  unwalled,  and  Dioddros  (xi.  54)  gives  the  date  of  its 
foundation  in  the  archonship  of  Praxiergos,  B.O.  471.  His 
words  are  'HXeZbt  TrXetbu?  KCLi  /uKpa<:  iroXet^  olKovirre^  el?  filav 
(TW(pKurdri<Tav  rrjv  ovofia^ofjkhnjv  ^HXip,  Strabo  (viiL  3)  is 
more  precise,  and  he  extends  the  remark  to  many  others 
among  the  Peloponnesian  cities.    *HXt9  Se  17  puv  iroXi^  ovirco 

€KTl<TTO    Kaff  "OflffpOV,    aW*    ^    X^P^   K(OfJLT)ioV    ^/C€tTO 

o-^e  Si  TTore  <rvinj\0ov  ek  rifv  vvv  ttoKlv  rr^v  *HXti/,  fjLerh  tA 
YiepaiKCL^  i/e  ttoXK&v  Sijfjuov*  o^eBov  Bk  koI  tov9  oXXoi;?  rivov^ 
TOv<;  Kara  HeXoTromnjaov  ttX^p  oKiytaPy  ob^  KoreKe^ev  0  irovqTrj^ 
ov  TToXet?,  aXKa  x^P^^  opofid^ei,  avarrifiaTa  Brjfuop  expvaav 
€KdaTr)v  7r\€L(o,  ef  &v  varepop  ai  ypoDpt^ofiepcu  iroKei^  avptp^ 
Kiadrjaap  otop  tt)?  *ApKaS(a^  MaPTipeia  fikp  €/e  Trhrre  BrjiMOP 
VTT  WpyeioDP  (TUP^KLO-Off'  Tcjia  S*  ef  ippea'  ix  roaovrtap  Be  koX 
'Hpaia  inro  KXeofifiporov,  fj  xnro  KXecoi/v/iot;*  &^  S*  avro)^  Aiyiop 
ef  errra  rj  oktod  Bi^fitop  avpenoXurdff'  Tldrpcu  Be  i^  enTcL,  Avp/rf 
Be  i^  o/cTco'  ovTto  Be  kclL  17  *HXt9  eK  t&p  ireptoiKiBtop  avpeirokiaOv} 
fiia  TovT(op.  The  different  words  used  by  Strabo  to  express  the 
earlier  state  of  things,  Brjfioi,,  KcopjjBov,  Trepto^/vtSe?,  are  worth 
noti(ring.  The  last  at  least  could  hardly  be  applicable. 
Elin,  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  is  the  name,  not  of  the  city^ 
but  of  the  district;  nor  is  the  word  7roXt9  applied  to  the 
Arcadiiin  communities,  but  neither  is  x^P^ 

Kemble  (Saxons  in  England,  i.  49)  remarks  that  *'  gene- 
rally speaking  in  Greece  the  origin  of  the  TroXt?  lies  in  what 
may  be  calh^d  the  compression  of  the  K&fiai,  The  ayopd  is  on 
the  space  of  neutral  ground  where  all  may  meet  on  equal 
terms."  He  makes  the  remark  to  iUustrate  the  growth  of 
the  Teutonic  Oau  (see  below,  note  72  on  Lect.  III.)  out  of 
compont-nt  marks.  He  also  refers  to  the  formation  of  Borne 
out  of  the  three  local  tribes. 
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(26)  Page  89. — The  four  or  five  earlier  comMumitieB  hj  tlie 
onion  of  which  the  city  of  MantiBeia  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  were  heard  of  again  when  it  snited  the  policy  of 
Sparta  to  break  up  a  powerfiil  neighbour.  Xenophdn  tells 
the  story,  HelL  v.  2,  7.  he  he  tovtov  tcaOffpeOfj  itiv  to 
r€i);^09,  hi4ptclaOff  S*  17  Mairr^fA  rerpajfrjy  xaOairep  to  apyfoSop 
Atcovp.  He  goes  on  to  say  how  each  village  {/aofjui)  sent  its 
separate  contingent  to  the  Laeedsemonian  army,  and  how 
well  the  Mantineian  oligarchs  liked  the  change,  as  delivering 
them  from  democracy  and  demagognes.  But  in  the  Homeric 
Catalogue  (iu  607)  both  Tegea  and  Mantineia  appear  as 
integral  wholes. 

teal  Teyejjp  ^Ijfpvy  koX  VLavriveqv  ipareivrfv. 

That  the  same  was  the  case  with  Sparta  is  well  known  from 
the  words  of  Thueydides,  L  10,  when  he  speaks  of  Sparta  as 
xarh  xdjia^  r^  iraXcuw  riy;  'EXXoSo?  rpiirtp  ouuaOAra 
even  in  his  own  day.  The  names  of  the  original  five  villages 
seem  to  be  given  by  Pausanias,  iii.  16,  9,  but  the  words  of 
the  Catalogue  (581)  seem  rather  to  point  to  Lakedaimdn 
and  Sparte  as  having  once  been  separate  communities. 

ot  S*  et'xp^  KOikriv  AaKcBalfiova  /crfTayea-aaVj 
^dfnjv  T€,  S'rrdpTTjv  T€,  froKvrprjpoDva  re  Mecrcn;!/. 

All  these  cases,  in  which  a  city  was  formed  by  the  union  of 
several  villages,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
union  of  the  Attic  towns.  Elis,  Mantineia,  and  the  rest 
were  formed  either  by  actually  joining  together  neighbouring 
villages,  or  by  causing  the  inhabitants  of  more  distant  places 
to  remove  their  dwellings  to  the  new  city.  In  Attica 
nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  The  towns  went  on  as  they 
did  before,  only  they  ceased  to  exist  as  political  communities, 
and  all  their  citizens  received  the  franchise  of  Athens. 
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(27)  Page  89. — ^That  there  were  Macedonian  cities  which 
had  made  .progress  enough  in  city  life  to  be  enrolled  as 
members,  though  perhaps  in  some  degree  as  dependent 
members  (see  History  of  Federal  Government,  i  193),  of 
a  Greek  confederation  is  plain  from  the  description  which 
Xenophon  (v.  2,  12)  gives  of  the  steps  taken  by  Olynthos 
in  the  formation  of  the  league  whicli  the  Spartans  put  down. 
€K  TOVTov  i'rre'xeLprjaav  /cat  ri?  rfj^  'MaxeSovuif;  ttoXci^  eXev- 
Oepovv  aTTo  ^A/jlvptov  rov  Mo/eeSoi/o)!/  /SaaiXio)^,  But  the  local 
divisions  of  Macedonia  and  Epeiros  are  all  tribe  divisions  (see 
Thuc.  iL  99),  and  the  village  life  which  went  on  even  among 
the  purely  Greek  neighbours  of  the  Epeirots  was  clearly 
the  ruling  life  in  both  countiieB. 

(28)  Page  90. — Of  the  analogy  between  the  Greek  fieroueoiy 
the  Niedergelassenen  in  Switzerland,  and  the  ^'foreigners/' 
as  they  were  often  called,  in  many  English  boroughs,  I 
have  spoken  more  at  laige  in  another  Lecture  (see  p.  284). 
The  main  point  is  that  mere  residence  in  all  cases  goes 
for  nothing.  How  little  it  oounted  for  in  the  ideas  of  Greek 
political  thinkers  is  shown  by  the  incidental  words  of  Ari- 
stotle (Pol.  iii.  1,  3),  6  Bk  iroKtrff^  ov  r^  oUelv  irov  iroKmj^ 
ioTiv  *  tcaX  yap  fieroiicoi  teal  SoSkot  KOUKovovai,  t^9  oucrjO'emf;. 
He  goes  on  to  speak  of  those  fUroucot  who,  by  the  terms  of 
special  treaties,  enjoyed  special  rights,  the  connvbium  and 
commercium  or  any  others.  ovS*  ol  r&v  iiKaUov  iiere^ovre^ 
oirra)9  okre  icaX  Sucrjv  inre)(€tP  teal  hiKa^eadcu'  roino  yap 
{nrapx^c  /cal  rch  anro  avfi/36Xa>v  KOiwovovci'  koI  ycLp  ravra 
TovToi^  V7rdpj(€i.  iroXKaj(ou  fikv  ouv  ovSe  rovrtav  reXew^  oi 
fieroiKOi  fieT€)(pva'iv,  aXXa  vifuw  avdy/crf  irpoaTarrfv.  Tiiis  last 
is  the  well-known  disqualification  of  the  fieroucoi  at  Athens, 
which  forbade  them  from  suing  in  any  court  in  their  own 
names,  and  required  them  to  appear  through  a  citizen  patron. 
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(29)  Page  90, — Something  of  this  kind  happened  at  s 
stage  or  other  of  the  history  of  most  Grecian  cities.  I 
qnot«  the  moat  illustrious  case  of  all  (Arist.  Pol.  iii.  2,  3) 
offot  fiereajfoi/  yiieTo^oX^s  yevofievri^  TroXiTeia';,  olov  'A.&qvtfW 

*Voiij<T€  KXetffflt'fTfS  fi.era.  t^c  r&v  TVpdvvoip  iic^oX^v  ■  ttoXXow 
7flp  i<l>v\crfuae  ^epom  ical  BovXovi  /irroiVow.  to  S'  an<tiia0if- 
TJj/ifl  trpo-i  TOVTovt  iariv  oii  ti's  xoXiViji;,  akXa  vorepov  oSiNnit 

(30)  Page  90.— Take  the  case  of  the  orator  Lysias  et 
Atheos,  a  ftiroiKoii  who  had  shown  himself  aa  good  an  Athe- 
iiian  patriot  as  if  he  had  come  in  a  straiglit  Ime  from  Erech- 
theus,  who  first  had  full  citizenship  voted  to  him,  and  theu 
lost  it  on  the  ground  of  an  informality  in  the  vote.  Photios 
262  (p.  490,  Bekker) ;  ypd<p(i  /iev  f^era  t^v  xdOoSov  Spairv- 
ffovXo^  TToXiTeiav  avTa,  o  Sk  Bfjiio^  eVupoxxe  t^i'  Brapedv.  'Ap^fivot 
Si,  Sta  TO  uTTpoffauKevTOV  elia'^d^iiai  to  -^^nr/io,  ypd^erat 
trapavofitov  rijp  Boypeaf  kol  eVei  tca-ie^titadr}  to  yjr^iftuTfia,  t^ 
fiiv  TToXire/a?  o  Avatat  dtreXavverai,  rbv  Xoiirov  Be  "ifpovov 
Kare^io)  io-oreX?)?  ow.  That  is  to  Bay,  he  remained  a  /teroiictK, 
shut  out  from  the  political  franchise,  but  exempted  from  the 
special  burthens  laid  upon  hia  class,  and  paying  only  the 
same  tax  as  the  citizens.  That  there  could  be  any  doubt  or 
question  about  granting  full  citizenship  to  such  a  man  shows 
bow  high  a  privilege  the  grant  w-as  held  to  be.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  an  early  case  of  the  way  in  which  grants  of 
citizenship,  which  must  have  been  practically  honorary, 
were  made  to  foreign  princes  in  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
Thracian  Sadokoa,  son  of  Sitalkea,  which  is  recorded  by 
Thucydidea,  ii.  29.  o  Nu/i^oStcpo?  tiJh  te  toC  SiroXxoir 
^vfifiayiav  e7roCi)ae  Kal  SoSokov  tov  vlov  ainov  'ABrjpaiov. 
So  ii.  67,  TOV  SdSoKOV  tou  yeyeinjfjAvov  'A6T)valov.  All  this 
is  made  sport  of  by  Aristophanes,  Acharn,  145 : 
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6  S  vlo^,  hv  ^AdffpaSop  hreirorniedoj 

ffpa  {fxvyelv  aXKavro^  k^  ^ AiraTovpUoVf 

Koi  TOP  irwrkp  tiPTifiokp.!,  /SorfOelp  t§  irdrpcf. 

We  hear  much  more  of  this  in  later  times. 

In  oligarchic  Sparta  the  grant  of  citizenship  was  of  coarse 
far  more  rare  and  precious  than  in  democratic  Athens.  Yet 
we  find  an  instance  in  Herodotus  (ix.  33)  where  the  full 
Spartan  citizenship  is  granted  to  the  Eleian  prophet  Tisame- 
nos  and  his  brother  Hegias.  But  the  story  shows  how  rare 
such  a  favour  was,  and  with  what  difficulty  the  Spartans 
brought  themselves  to  grant  it :  Sirafynrfrai,  il  irpSna  fiep 
cLKovaapre^  Seipa  iiroievpro.  There  is  a  later  instance  in  the 
case  of  Didn  of  Syracuse  (Plutarch,  Didn,  49)  which  shows 
how  completely  such  artificial  citizenship,  when  once  granted, 
was  looked  on  as  the  same  thing  as  citizenship  by  birth. 
Herakleitos  sets  up  Gaisylos  as  fitter  to  command  the 
Syracusan  forces  than  Dion,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a 
Spartan.  Didn,  who  had,  like  Tisamenos,  been  admitted  to 
Spartan  citizenship,  answers  m  elaXp  ap^opre^  ucapol  rot9 
Svpa/eovtrioi^,  el  Sk  iraprta^  Seot  Koi  XirdpTidTOV  roU  irparf' 
ficurip,  auT09  o5to9  elpcu  Korii  iroirjaip  yeyopw  XirapTum]^. 
Compare  also  the  jest  of  Grorgias  of  Leontinoi  (Arist.  Pol. 
iii.  2, 2)  on  the  ease  with  which  citizens  were  made  at  Larissa ; 
eifyrjf  KuOdirep  oXfiov^  elptu  rois  (nrb  t&p  oKfjuyjroi&p  ireiroiri' 
fupov^,  ouTfo  Kol  Aapicaaiov^  rov^  inro  t&p  Sfjfitovpy&p  ire' 
TToirjfjLepov^ '  elpai  yap  Tipa^  XapuraoTroLov^;.  We  cannot  help 
contrasting  all  this  with  the  ease  with  which  strangers  are 
naturalized  both  in  European  kingdoms  and  American  com- 
monwealths. But  this  is  part  of  the  difference  between  a 
city  and  a  nation.  The  true  parallel  to  the  citizenship  of 
Athens  or  Sparta  is  not  naturalization  as  a  British  subject, 
but  admission  to  the  local  freedom  of  a  borough. 

2  c 


(31)  Page  91. — On  this  ^oi'kktk  of  Attica,  one  of  the 
great  eveiit9  in  the  history  of  Greece  and  of  the  world,  see 
Historical  Essays,  Second  Series,  p.  119. 

(32)  Page  91. — On  the  momentary  union  of  Argos  and 
Corinth  in  B.C.  393,  see  Xenophon,  Hell.  iv.  i,  6,  and  the    ] 
remarks  of  Grote,  ix.  462.     The  expressions  of  Xenophon 
are  remarltable,  even  though  they  may  express  only  the  feel- 
ings of  an  oligarchic  party,  as  they  show  the  natural  repug- 
nance of  the  Greek  mind  to  any  such  union  of  separate  cities, 
alaOapoftevoi  atpavt^ofitvrjp  rr)V  ■jroKiv,  Bia  to  km,  tow  opoiK 
uvainrddSai,  xal'Apyo'i  ami  K.opivdov  t^i/  TrarpiBa  avrSfv  ovaiia- 
^ea-Oai,  KoX  7roX(T6wi?  fih  avar/ita^6fj.evoi.  t^?  iv  '\pyet  fierex^tv, 
^5  ovSev  khiovTO,  iv  Be  r§  ToKet  fierolxaiv  eKarrou  Swa/ievot, 
eyivovTo  Ttues   avr&ir,  oX  iva/iia-ai'  ovto>  fih/  ouk  a^iofflajov 
ehai.     Certainly  there  is  no  other  case  in  Grecian  history 
where  two  commonwealths  were  fused  togetlier  in  this  way ;    ll 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  some  details  of  the  process,    i 
momentary  as  the  union  proved.     One  can  hardly  understand    1 
an  actual  union  of  two  cities  so  far  apart  from  each  other,  and 
there  cannot  well  be  such  a  thing  as  a  confederation  of  two. 
Mark  again  the  complaint  of  the  discontented  Corinthians 
that  they  were  no  better  than  fUToueai  in  their  own  city. 


(33)  Page  92  . — I  have  traced  out  the  early  history  of 
these  two  Leagues  in  my  History  of  Federal  Government. 
Among  the  ^toliaus  we  have  seen  that  Greek  city  life  was 
hardly  at  all  developed.  The  Achaian  League,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  from  the  beginning  a  League  of  cities  in  the  strictest 
sense ;  but  then  they  were  cities  so  small  that  they  had  no 
chance  of  maintaining  their  independence  as  perfectly  in- 
dependent commonwealths. 


(34) 


-See    History    of    Federal    Govern  men  t. 
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i.  630.  The  annexation  of  Sparta,  which  made  the  League 
take  in  the  whole  of  Peloponnesos,  must  have  held  out  temp- 
tations too  strong  for  human  nature  to  withstand.  But  from 
that  time  the  history  of  the  League  is  largely  made  up  of 
secessions,  and  movements  in  the  direction  of  secessions, 
on  the  part  of  Sparta,  and  of  complaints  against  the 
Federal  power  brought  by  Sparta  before  the  Boman  pro- 
tector. 

(35)  Page  93. — ^The  distinction  in  German  political  lan- 
guage between  Staatenbund  and  Bundesstaai  is  one  which 
Greek  itself  might  envy.  In  the  Staatenbund,  such  as  the 
American  Union  was  up  to  1789  and  the  Swiss  Confederation 
up  to  1848,  the  members  of  the  League  are  joined  together 
on  such  terms  and  for  such  purposes  as  may  be  agreed  on,  and 
their  common  affairs  are  administered  by  a  Federal  Diet  or 
Congress.  Still  each  State  remains  perfectly  independent 
in  all  its  internal  concerns,  and  etu^h  may  even  keep  the  right 
of  separate  dealing  with  foreign  Governments.  There  is 
nothing  which  can  be  strictly  called  a  Federal  Qovemment. 
In  the  Bundesstaat,  on  the  other  liand,  though  each  State 
remains  sovereign  and  independent  within  the  range  of  such 
powers  as  it  does  not  hand  over  to  the  Federal  authority,  yet, 
within  the  range  of  those  powers  which  are  handed  over  to 
the  Federal  authority,  the  whole  body  forms  a  single  common- 
wealth under  a  Government,  with  its  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  branches,  acting  as  a  sovereign  and  independent 
power  within  its  own  range.  Most  of  the  Greek  confedera- 
tions in  the  later  days  of  Greece  seem  to  have  been  fairly 
entitled  to  the  name  of  Bundesdaal. 

(36)  Page  94. — See  Historical  Essays,  Second  Series, 
p.  146. 
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(37)  Page  96. — Veil  seems  to  have  been  as  large  as 
Borne,  but  tben  Veil  was  the  great  march  city  of  Etrurian 
just  as  Rome  was  the  great  march  city  of  Latium,  So 
Megalopolis  was  founded  on  the  Spaitan  mnrch  of  Arcadia. 
But  certainly,  setting  Etniria  asi<1e,  Capua  is  the  only 
Italian  city  at  all  on  a  level  with  Eome,  till  we  get  down 
to  the  great  Greek  cities  of  the  South.  The  nearness  of  the 
great  Greek  cities  to  one  another  is  brought  forcibly  home 
to  U8  by  the  story  of  Philolaos  and  Diokles,  told  by  Aristotle 
(Politics,  ii.  12.8,9).  Pliilolaos  was  buried  at  Thebes,  on  a  spot 
from  which  the  Corinthian  territory  could  be  seen.  Aigiuo, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  was  the  eyesore  of  Peiraieus.  Bat 
perhaps  the  clearest  picture  of  the  physical  smallueas — that 
is,  in  truth,  the  moral  greatness — of  the  Greek  common- 
wealths is  that  drawn  by  Servins  Sulpicius  in  his  letter  to 
Cicero  (Ep.  ad  Div.  iv.  5) — "Ex  Asia  rediens  qnum  ab 
^ginaMegoram  versus  navigarem,  cfcpi  regiones  circumcirc* 
prospicere.  Post  me  erat  Mgina,  ante  Megara,  deztra 
Pineeus,  sinistra  Coriuthus."  His  comment  is  "  quae  oppida 
quodam  tempore  Horentissima  fucrunt,  nunc  ptostrata  et 
dirnta  ante  oculoa  jacent,"  We  might  have  looked  for  the 
reflexion  that  all  had  ouce  been  independent  common- 
wealths, but  that  they  now  all  formed  parts  of  the  Roman 
dominion.  The  truth  is  that  they  did  not  all  as  yet  form 
part  of  the  Eoman  dominion.     See  Kote  40. 

(38)  Page  96.— This  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Momm sen's  History  of  Borne.  He  gives  a  i 
vivid  picture  of  the  origin  of  the  old  Italian  towns.  The 
story  is  essentially  ihe  same  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Gaul; 
only  Italy  lagged  behind  Greece,  while  Gaul,  till  the  Roman: 
civilization  was  brought  iu  from  without,  lagged  behind 
Italy.     The  Latins  began   with  a  Markgenoaaenichaft,  and" 
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the  town,  like  the  British  oppidMrn^  was  at  first  a  mere 
place  of  defence  in  case  of  the  attacks  of  enemies. 
^'Diese  Platze,  die  natiirlich  auch  zugieich  die  heiligen 
Statten  der  Markgenossen  einschlossen  und  die  wir  uns 
librigens  als  regelmassig  unbewohnt  oder  schwach  bewohnt 
zu  denken  haben,  begegnen  uns  unter  den  Namen  der 
*Berge'  {monies)  und  *Bauten*  (p(iffi,  von  pangere),  der 
*  Burgen '  (arces,  von  arcere)  und  *  Einge '  {urhes,  von  urvtts, 
carvus^  orbis)^  und  sie  sind  die  Grundlage  der  vorstadtischen 
Gauverfassung  in  Italien  geworden,  welche  in  denjenigen 
Italischen  Landschaften,  die  zum  st&'ltisdien  Zusammen- 
siedeln  erst  spat  und  zum  Theil  noch  bis  auf  den  heutigen 
Tag  nicht  vollstandig  gelangt  sind,  wie  im  Marserland  und  in 
den  kleinen  Gauen  der  Abruzzen,  noch  einigermassen  deut- 
lich  sicli  erkennen  lasst." 

Even  Eome  itself  was,  from  the  beginning,  a  place  of 
meeting  rather  than  a  place  of  dwelling  to  the  greater  part 
of  its  citizens.  So  far  Bome  and  Athens  are  alike;  but 
the  Athenian  franchise  could  not,  from  a  whole  crowd  of 
causes,  be  extended  beyond  the  original  towns  of  Attica, 
while  circumstances  allowed  the  Bomau  franchise  to  be, 
in  the  end,  extended  as  far  as  the  Boman  dominion  was. 
Long  before  Bome  had  become  the  head  even  of  Italy, 
districts  had  boen  admitted  to  citizenship  which  were 
furtlier  from  Bome  than  any  part  of  Attica  was  from 
Athens. 


(39)  Page  96. — I  here  accept  Mommsen's  view  as  to 
the  origin  of  Bome.  On  the  tendency  of  these  border 
districts  and  states  to  become  ruling  states  over  their 
neighbours  and  Idndred,  see  Historical  Essays,  First  Series, 
p.  220. 


(40)  Page  97. — The  great  legal  dmeion  is  into  eivea  and 
pereyrini.  The  per^rini,  up  to  the  Social  War,  included,  Gist, 
the  Jtotins — no  longer,  of  course,  the  old  confederacy  of  that 
name,  but  tlie  communities  which  enjoyed  the  Jus  Latii  la  any 
part  of  the  Roman  dominion ;  these  were  lialf  citizens  nho 
had  a  right,  auder  certain  circamstancGB,  to  claim  citizenship ; 
secondly,  the  Stxii,  theallied8tatesDfItaly,of  which  we  haTe 
already  spoken,  and  which  received  citizenship  after  the  Social 
War ;  thirdly,  the  Provineiala,  the  subjects  of  llome  out  of 
Italy,  who  were  placed  under  the  rule  of  Bomau  Proconsuls  or 
other  governors,  and  whose  earlier  insfitiitious,  though  sel- 
dom wholly  swept  away,  remained  as  the  institutions  of  mew 
monicipalities  and  no  longer  of  distinct  commonwealths. 
It  must  always  be  remembered  that  both  the  full  citizen' 
ship  of  Rome  and  the  inferior  Latiu  and  Italian  franchisee 
could  be  conferred  either  on  individuals  or  communities  in 
any  part  of  the  Roman  dominions.  And  wo  should  also 
remember  how  many  principalities  and  commonwealths, 
though  surrounded  by  Boman  territory  and  practically 
dependent  on  Rome,  retaiued  their  formal  inilependence 
till  very  lute  times.  Thus  the  Lykian  League  lived  oa  till 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  the  commonwealths  of  Rhodes 
and  Byzantion  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 

Gaius  i.  28,  remarks  that  "Latini  multis  modis  ad 
civitatem  Romanam  perveniunt,"  The  peculiarity  of  the 
Latin  condition  is,  tliat  the  Latins,  though  not  citizens, 
could,  if  the  necessary  conditions  were  fulfilled,  claim 
citizenship  of  right,  while  Italians  and  Provincials,  tike 
the  Greek  fieroiKoi,  could  receive  it  only  of  special  favour. 

(41)  Page  98. — We  have  the  speech  of  Claudius  in  favour 
of  a  larger  extension  of  citizenship  among  the  Gauls,  as  it  is 
reported  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  si.,  2o),and  we  have  the  fragment* 
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of  tlie  actual  speech,  found  on  a  brass  tablet  at  Lyons,  and 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  book  in  Orelli's  edition.  The 
difference  between  the  two  versions  is  instructive,  as  it  helps  to 
show  how  far  the  speeches  in  the  classical  writers  are  to  be  taken 
as  real  reports  of  what  was  actually  said.  The  general  drift 
of  the  argument  is  the  same;  but  the  language  is  alto- 
gether different,  and  even  the  particular  examples  chosen  are 
different.  As  the  genuine  speech  is  imperfect,  it  may,  in  its 
complete  state,  have  contained  more  than  it  now  does  of  the 
matter  which  is  found  in  Tacitus;  but  it  is  singular  that 
Tacitus  should  have  left  out  the  very  curious  story  which  makes 
Servius  TuUius  the  same  person  as  the  Etruscan  Mastama, 
which  is  found  in  the  original  speech.  Both  however  alike 
set  forth  the  policy  of  Uome  in  gradually  extending  her 
citizenship  to  her  allies  and  subjects.  The  passage  which  1 
had  specially  in  my  eye  may  come  from  Claudius ;  it  certainly 
comes  from  Tacitus.  **Quid  aliud  exitio  Lacedsemoniis  et 
Athcniensibus  fuit,  quamquam  armis  poUerent,  nisi,  quod 
victos  pro  alienigenis  arcebant  ?  At  conditor  noster  Bomulus 
tantum  sapientia  valuit,  ut  plerosque  populos  eodem  die 
ho&tes,  dein  elves  habuerit."  The  last  sentences  in  Tacitus, 
which  are  also  much  to  our  purpose,  are  undoubtedly  Claudian 
in  substance,  though  Tacitus  has  put  them  into  much  better 
language.  '^  Omnia,  Patrcs  Couscripti,  qua)  nunc  vetustissima 
creduntur,  nova  fuere;  plebei  magistratus  post  patricios; 
J^atini  post  plebeios ;  ceterarum  Italiae  gentium  post  Latinos. 
Inveterascet  hoc  quoque :  et  quod  hodie  exemplis  tuemur, 
inter  exempla  erit." 

As  for  the  edict  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  by  which  all  the 
free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  became  Iloman  citizens,  1 
am  glad  to  find  Sir  Henry  Maine  (Ancient  Law,  144)  pro- 
testing against  the  common  tendency  to  underrate  its  effects. 
''  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  there  is  little  foundation 


for  ibe  opinion  which  repreeeQU  the  coDstitation  of  Antooi- 
nna  Cancalla  conferring  Boman  citizenship  on  the  whole  of 
his  sabjecta  as  %  measure  of  small  importance."  To  Sir 
Henry  Mabe  the  edict  is  of  importance  chiefly  as  haring 
"  euormunsly  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  Patria  Potestaa." 
To  me  it  comes  more  home  aa  having  extended  the  Koman 
name  to  all  the  inhahilants  of  the  Empire.  The  name 
Bomanug,  as  opposed  to  Barbanu,  in  the  Teutonic  codes,  and 
the  name  ot'Pmfuim,  still  the  true  name  of  the  people  who 
have  only  latterly  revived  the  name  of  "EWifve^,  are  the 
direct  results  of  the  edict.  And,  but  for  that  edict,  Boderic 
the  West-Goth  would  not  have  appeared  in  Saracenic  eyes 
as  tlie  King  of  the  Romans;  the  Seljnb  Sultans  of  Ikonioa 
would  not  have  called  themselves  Sultans  of  Boum;  nor 
would  the  Konian  name  have  still  remained  the  received 
name  of  the  Ottomans  and  their  empire  in  the  further 
East.  That  edict  created  a  territorial  Romania,  instead  of 
a  mere  local  Boma,  The  edict,  iu  short,  is  a  great  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  the  world ;  still,  as  far  as  any  political 
privilege  went,  the  franchise  bestowed  by  it  was  altogether 
worthless. 

(42)  Page  98. — 1  need  not  show  that,  as  long  as  the 
commonwealth  lasted,  the  vote  of  the  Roman  citizen,  in 
whatever  comiiia  it  was  to  be  given,  could  be  given  nowhere 
but  in  the  proper  place,  in  or  close  to  Rome.  It  has  been 
perhaps  leas  commonly  remarked  that,  when  the  vote  had 
become  of  very  little  worth,  Augustus  devised  a  means  by 
wbioh  citizens  at  a  distance  might  give  their  votes  at  home, 
and  have  them  sent  them  to  Rome  by  something,  I  suppose, 
liko  sealed  voting-papers.  So  Suetonius  tells  us  (Aug.  46) 
"  Italiam  ....  jure  ac  dignatione  urbi  quodam  modo 
parte  aljqua   adiequavit:    excogitate   geuere  sufTragionua, 


Dodo  pat  M 
agionua,  J 
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quae  de  magistratibus  urbicis  decnriones  colonic!,  in  sua 
quisque  colonia  ferrent^  et  sub  diem  comitiorum  obsignata 
Bomam  mitterent." 

Of  this  way  of  voting  one  would  gladly  have  some  further 
details.  One  would  like  to  know  what  the  mechanical  process 
was,  and  whether  any  means  were  taken  to  hinder  any  tamper- 
ing with  the  votes  on  the  part  of  the  decurions.  The  device 
may  be  looked  on  as  a  sign  of  the  decay  of  public  spirit ;  for 
it  is  no  bad  test  of  the  worth  of  a  man's  vote  whether  he  will 
take  a  little  trouble  to  give  it.  Still  the  possibility  of  voting 
about  laws  and  magistrates  elsewhere  than  at  Rome,  like  the 
discovery  which  was  made  somewhat  later,  that  it  was  possible 
to  choose  an  Emperor  elsewhere  than  at  Home,  is  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  gradual  pulling  down  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  local  city. 

(43)  Page  99. — See  Historical  Essays,  Second  Series,  pp. 
264,  321. 

The  verses  of  MaBcenas  are  preserved  by  Seneca,  Epistles, 

xvii.  1. 

"  Debilem  factito  manu, 
Debilcm  pede,  coxa, 
Tuber  adstnie,  gibberum, 
Lubricos  quate  dcnte : 
Vita  dum  superest,  bene  est, 

Uanc  mibi,  vel  acuta 
Si  sedeam  cruce,  sustine.*' 

The  philosopher  calls  this  *'  turpissimum  votum,"  •*  miserri- 
mum,"  "  contemptissimum.'*  The  last  lines,  as  well  as  the 
commentary  of  Seneca  which  follows,  should  be  noticed  as 
throwing  light  both  on  the  familiarity  and  the  nature  of 
crucifixion. 

(44)  Page  101.— Aristotle  however  (PoL  L  25)  fb^* 
cognizes  the  village — that  is,  aB  we  shall  pp^ 
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rfhufi — as  a  natural  etago  intermediate  between  the  family 
and  the  city.  "H  fih>  oSv  «w  iTaiTav  ^ftipav  iruvfanjKvia 
KOivoivla  Kara  tbvaiv  olKot  eimv  .  ,  .  .  i)  S'  tK  TrKuoptov 
oiiaSiv  KOiumvia  "irp^oTr]  ^jjVec05  ivexev  fii}  eifntfUpou  kwhtj  ' 
fiMKurra  Be  Kara  ^vaiv  eoiKev  r/  leiofii)  dtroiKia  olicia^  fh^i. 

i)  B'  eK  irXftovtov  Kiafioip  icotvtovia  TdXeio?  ttoXi;.     But 

throughout  his  treatise  in  general  «e  hardly  hear  so  much  as 
we  might  have  expected  ahout  the  '^evo'i  as  a  distinct 
element  in  the  commonwealth. 


(45)  Page  102. — The  Celtic  clans  seem  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  forma  of  the  common  institution  by  Ihe  strength 
and  permanence  of  the  family  and  hereditary  feeling.  Among 
the  Teutonic  nations  the  notion  of  kindred  seems  to  have  died 
out  very  early,  as  it  no  doubt  died  out  early  in  fact,  amcmg 
the  marks  or  gemeinden;  and  at  Rome,  though  the  gens 
always  remained  a  gene,  the  feeling  of  kindred  was  much 
slighter  than  iu  the  Celtic  clan.  Above  all,  there  was  nothing 
at  Borne  which  in  any  way  answered  to  the  chief  of  the  clan. 

(46)  Page  102. — For  village  communities  in  the  East  I 
must  refer  to  the  second  and  fourth  lectures  in  Sir  Henry 
Maine's  book.  Of  the  Western  form  of  the  institution  we 
shall  find  more  to  say  as  we  go  on. 

(47)  Page  103. — I  know  of  no  name  for  the  village  com- 
munity, either  in  English  or  in  German,  which  at  all  translates 
the  Greek  and  Latin  names.  The  GeschUcliter  of  the  German 
tonns  of  course  answer  admirably,  in  the  history  of  those 
towns,  to  the  Greek  7e'inj  and  Latin  genies,  but  then  they 
belong  wholly  to  that  after-growth  of  Teutonic  municipality 
of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  towards  the  end  of  this 
lecture ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  early  state  of 
political  developement  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
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(48)  Page  103. — On  the  patronymic  names  of  marks  in 
England  see  Kemble,  Saxons  in  England,  159,  and  Appen- 
dix A.  at  the  end  of  the  volume.     The  principle  of  formation 
is  this :  the  eponymous  hero,  say  Dodda,  gives  his  name  to  the 
gens^  the  Doddingas,  exactly  as  Alkmaion  does  to  the  Alkmai- 
onidai ;  the  Teutonic  patronymic  ing  answers  exactly  to  the 
Greek  tS?/?.    Then  a  settlement  of  the  Doddingas  most  com- 
monly forms  its  name  by  adding  one  of  the  common-place  end- 
ings, as  ham  or  tun,  Doddingaham,  DoddingatuD,  which  last  is 
actually  found  in  the  various  places  named  Doddington.  Some- 
times, however,  as  Tooting,  Woking  (Totingas,  Wocingas),  &c., 
the  name  of  the^ens  is  found  without  any  ending,  just  like  the 
Greek   BparfxihoA,.    The  names  which  come  directly  from 
the  name  of  an  cVeoi/u/Lto?,  as  Finsbury  (Finnesburh),  are 
rarer.    These  last  must  of  course  not  be  confounded  with 
places  which  are  named  after  mere  mortal  owners.     These 
are  common  enough,  but  they  are  not  so  common  among 
the  original  Saxon  and  Anglian  settlements  as  they  are  among 
the  Danes  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  Flemings  of  Pembrokeshire. 
And,  as  Kemble  points  out,  the  ing  form,  being  so  common, 
has  sometimes  thrust  itself  in  where  it  has  no  right;   as 
Abtn^don  and  Knniiyigdon  for  Abbandun  and  Huntandun. 

The  same  patronymic  ing^  in  various  shapes,  is  also  found 
in  many  Continental  names.  One  most  interesting  class  is 
that  which  has  been  worked  out  by  Bluntschli  (Staats-  und 
Meehtsgeschichte  der  Stadt  und  Landschafi  Zurich^  i.  25, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Grote,  iii.  16),  who  shows,  by  tracing  the 
names  through  various  forms,  that  the  ending  ikony  or  iken^ 
common  in  the  old  Ziirichgau,  is  a  corruption  of  inglioven  ; 
as  Dellikon,  for  Tellinghoven,  exactly  answering  to  our 
Gillingham  and  Doddington.  Another  set  will  be  found  in 
Dithmarschen  among  the  gentes  or  Oeschlechte}'  by  whom  the 
land  was  settled.     See  the  Chronicle  of  Johaun  Adolfi,  sur- 


named  Neocorua  (edited  by  Dahlmann,  Kiel,  1827),  i.  224, 
Some  of  the  names  have  the  tn^  form,  as  Dickholtnfftnansehlecht, 
WUlingmanschlacht,  &c. 
See  also  Norman  Conqueat,  i.  562,  f, 

(49)  Page  104. — On  this  matter  should  be  read  the  essay 
of  MommEen,  Die  Romischen  Etpennamen,  in  liis  Romischa 
Forschungen.  But  I  caimot  follow  him  when  be  makes  the 
addition  of  the  name  of  the  demos  at  Athens  {^yj^ioa-Givq^; 
ATifioadSvov;  IXaiaviev^,  for  example)  equivalent  to  the 
nomen  or  gentile  name  lit  Rome.  Tlaiaptev<i  ia  not  a  gentile 
name  as  such.  It  may  happen  to  be  so,  inasmueb  ae  maBV 
of  the  demoi  answered  to  gentes;  but  in  itself  it  is  not  gentile 
but  local.  Tlaiaviiv'i  in  truth  is  not  a  name  at  all ;  it  is  merely 
a  description,  while  the  gentile  name  Claudius  or  Julius  ia 
strictly  the  nomen  of  its  bearer.  Except  that  the  membership 
of  the  demos  was  strictly  hereditary,  Ar)fioa-0evjj'i  ^ijfioa-dlvotK 
Jlataviev'i  would  exactly  answer  to  Morgan  ap  Morgan  of 
Llanfihaugel  or  to  John  Johnson  of  Beckington,  at  that  stage 
of  nomenclature  when  only  the  son  of  a  John  could  be  caUed 
Johnson,  aEid  when  the  son  of  Kobin  Johnson  would  be  called 
Hichard  Robinson.  A  Roman  was  never  described  by  bis  local 
tribe  or  other  local  description,  unless  through  the  chance  of 
a  local  description  becoming  a  cognomen,  such  as  Maluginensis 
and  such  like.  The  Athenian  again  was  never  spoken  of  as 
Ilfltawtew,  except  as  a  mere  description  by  which  he  was 
introduced.  No  one  would  go  on  saying  that  ^rjftoaQivtp 
XTauMJieuf,  still  less  that  ^aiavievi,  did  so  and  so ;  while  we  do 
say  in  Latin  that  "Caius  Julius,"  and  even  that  "Julius,'"  did 
so  and  so.  The  arrangement  again  of  the  names  at  Athens 
and  at  Home  shows  the  difference.  At  Athens  a  man  is 
^flfjMadevtjt;  ^'qfj.oaSevoxK  Xiaiaview.  At  Rome  he  is  not 
**  Caius  Lueii  filiiis  Julius,"  but  "  Caius  Julius  Lucii  filius." 
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Then  the  cognomen,  if  he  have  one,  is  added :  *'  Caius  Julius 
Lucii  filius  Cflpsar.'*  It  is  the  Csssar,  in  short,  not  the  Julitis, 
which  answers  to  the  IlatMViev^.  The  only  difierence  is  that  at 
Athens  every  man  had  a  demotic  name,  and  the  demotic  name 
was  necessarily  local,  while  at  Borne  a  man  had  not  necessarily 
a  coffnomen,  and  the  coffnomen  was  not  necessarily  local.  The 
diflference  is  really  implied  in  Mommsen's  own  remark  (p.  7) : 

^'  Bei  den  Griechen  schwankt  noch  das  gentilische  Eth- 
nikon :  es  findet  sich  -€U9,  -tSi;?,  -to9  neben  einander ;  die 
Italiker,  vor  allem  mit  der  ihnen  eigenen  Strenge  die  Burner 
haben  das  Suffix  -ius  im  gentilischen  Ethnikon  ausschliess- 
lich  durchgefuhrt," 

That  is  to  say,  the  demotic  description,  not  being  a  nomen 
or  gentile  name,  but  a  legalized  local  cognomen,  takes  various 
endings  according  to  the  name  of  the  demos  from  which  it  is 
formed ;  the  nomen  or  gentile  name,  being  strictly  gentile, 
takes  always  the  one  ending  in  ftt«,  answering  to  the  Greek 
iBrj<;  and  to  the  Teutonic  ing. 

"Mommsen  makes  a  remark  just  before  (pp.  5,  6)  which  is 
striking,  and,  to  say  the  least,  worth  looking  into.  This  is 
that,  in  such  phrases  as  *'  Marcus  Marci,"  Ar)fioa0€prj<;  Arffio^ 
aOivov^f  there  was  at  first  no  ellipsis  of  filius  or  t/uk.  The 
name  in  the  genitive  case  is  simply  the  genitive  expressing 
property ;  it  is,  as  he  calls  it,  a  Herrenname,  pointing  out 
under  whose  poiestas  or  mund  the  person  spoken  of  was. 
That  which  is  under  the  poiestas  may  be  wife,  son,  slave,  ox, 
or  field,  and  the  formula  is  the  same  for  all.  Csecilia  Marciy 
Marcus  Marci,  are  the  same  form  Q*  sprachlich  und  rechtlich 
gleichartig  ")  as  ager  Marci,  or,  I  suppose,  as  Marci  por.  If  it 
be  so,  it  would  be  worth  finding  out  whether  the  formula  which 
names  the  grandfather  as  well  as  the  father,  '*  Caius  Julius 
Lucii  filius  Sexti  nepos,"  came  in  through  those  cases  where 
the  father  was  himself  still  in  the  potestas  of  the  grandfather^ 


(50)  P^6  104. — See  the  pasaagea  collected  by  Niebuhi 
(i.  327,  i.  606  of  the  Engliah  translation),  passages  which 
undoiibtpdly  prove  Ibat  there  was  not  necessarily  any  real 
kindred  among  all  the  members  of  a  ffens.  So  too  there  is  force 
wben  he  says  that,  if  Cicero  had  believed  all  the  members  of 
a  ^ens  to  have  a  common  origin,  he  would  hardly  have  thought 
it  enough  tosay,  as  he  doesin  the  Topica,  (5,  "Gentiles  sunt  qui 
inter  se  eodem  nomine  sunt;"  Adoptions  and  enfranchise 
ments,  even  if  the  gens  was  never  enlai^ed  in  any  way  but 
these  two,  would  be  enough  to  hinder  there  being  any  real 
connexion  by  blood  among  all  the  members  of  the  ^em.  But 
Niebuhr  is  clearly  wrong  in  inferring  from  this  that  the  ffetila 
were  purely  artificial  divisions.  Mr.  Grote  puts  the  case  fin 
better  when  he  says  (iii.  74) : — "  The  basis  of  the  whole  was 
the  house,  hearth,  or  family — a  number  of  which,  greater  or 
less,  composed  the  gens  or  genos.  This  gens  was  therefore  a 
clan,  sept,  or  enlarged,  and  partly  factitious  brotherhood."  The 
description  given  by  Curtius,  Grieejdscke  Getchiehte,  i.  250, 
would  very  well  describe  the  nature  of  a  gena,  if  he  had  not 
made  the  Slammvater  and  the  Si^schaft  alternative.  He 
begins  by  saying, "  Jedes  Geschleeht  umfasate  eine  Gruppe 
von  Familien,  welche  entweder  wirklich  von  einem  Stamm- 
vater  herriihrten  oder  sich  in  alter  Zeit  zu  einer  SippschaH 
vereinigt  batten."  He  then  mentions  the  chief  ties,  religions 
and  civil,  and  adds, "  Es  war  eiu  grosses  Haus,  eine  eng- 
geacldosaene  heilige  Lebeusgemeinschaft."  The  well  known 
passage  of  Varro,  "  ab  ^milio  homine  orti  ^milii  ac 
gentiles,"  expresaee  the  idea  of  the  whole  thing,  and  it 
matters  not  whether  the  supposed  ^miHus,  or  rather 
.^Imilus,  was  a  real  mau  or  not.  A  gens  may  even  have 
invented  a  forefather  for  itself,  as  pedigree-makers  do  now; 
but  if  BO,  they  did  it  simply  in  imitation  of  genies  which  had 
real  known  forefathers.     Every  Julius  was  not  necessarily 
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descended  from  either  a  real  or  a  mythical  Julus,  but  the 
gens  Julia  had  none  the  less  for  its  kernel  a  body  of  real 
kinsmen  who  either  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  descended 
from  a  Julus,  but  who  admitted,  by  adoption  or  naturaliza- 
tion, some  members  who  neither  were  nor  pretended  to  be  his 
descendants. 

In  the  passage  referred  to  in  the  Topica  Cicero  adds  to 
his  definition  of  gentiles,  "Qui  ab  ingenuis  oriundi  sunt" 
and  "  Quorum  majorum  nemo  servitutem  servivit."  But  this 
definition  is  given  simply  as  the  definition  of  the  gentile 
right  to  inheritance.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  freedman  who 
bore  the  name  of  the  gem  was  surely  a  member  of  it.  Com- 
pare the  dispute  between  the  patrician  and  plebeian  Claudii 
in  Cicero  de  Oratore,  i.  39,  and  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  568.  In  other  parts  of  the 
article  he  follows  the  notion  of  Niebuhr. 

(51)  Page  104. — On  the  importance  of  legal  fictions,  espe- 
cially in  an  early  state  of  society,  see  the  second  chapter  of 
Sir  Henry  llilaine's  Ancient  Law. 

(52)  Page  104. — In  the  cases  of  adoption  we  commonly 
find  that  the  adopted  son  was  already  a  kinsman  of  his  arti- 
ficial father,  a  sister's  son  or  the  like.  But,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  was  no  need  that  there  should  be  any  such  connexion ; 
and,  if  there  was,  the  nephew  or  other  kinsman  was  as  much  a 
stranger  to  the  gens,  his  admission  to  its  legal  and  religious 
rites  was  as  purely  artificial,  as  when  the  adopting  parent 
chose  some  one  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  himself.  But 
in  either  c&se  the  adopted  son  became,  as  far  as  a  fiction 
of  law  could  make  him,  the  real  son  of  his  new  parent. 
He  became  such  for  every  purpose  legal,  social,  and  religious. 
That  is  to  say,  the  gens  was  an  institution  originally  founded 


on  coromuuity  of  blood,  but  in  certain  caees  an  artificial 
kindred  was  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  a  natural  one. 

Tbe  orations  of  Isaios,  tbe  second  and  third,  for  in8tanc«i 
tlirow  great  light  on  the  process  of  adoption  at  Athens,  lo 
the  second,  llepl  rov  Mev^fXeou!  KKijpov,  the  adopted  son 
describes  the  process  (18) ;  TroiTjtrdfifvo'i  tivdyft.  /le  et?  tow 
if>pa,Top<K  vapovTwn  tovtov,  ical  (k  rov'i  Brjfiorav  /j^  fyypa^i, 
Kcu  fk  TOWS  apyeuivca.  So  in  Tii.  17,  20,  another  claimant 
describes  his  adoption ;  tin  e/ie  (TToi^iraTO  vlov  ijMv  ainov  km 
Kvpiov  Twc  avTOv  KaTttm}iTe  Koi  eit  tovs  'ffvv^jwi  kuX  (k  tow 

tftpt'tTopai;  iveypoffre xoi  eir€iSti  ffapyykia  yv,  ^ayi  fte 

eirl  Toi>?  ffw/iovs  ei!  tou!  yew^Taj  re  ical  ^paTopa<t,  The 
opyewvf'i  mentioned  in  one  of  the  above  extracts,  were  the 
religious  ofBcers  of  the  ,  ipparpiai.  See  Suidas  in  voce,  wli» 
says,  TTepl  twc  opyedtvav  yeypatlx  KaX  *i>i\6xopoq-  tow  SI 
^piiTopos  (iravarfKe^  Sej^eo-^ot  xal  tow  opyeoiva^  kuI  tow 
ofioyaXaKTa^  ofis  yevn^ra';  KaXavp.€v.  It  does  not  seem  clear 
whether  the  bodies  among  whom  tlie  adopted  son  was  to  he 
admitted  to  membership  had  the  power  of  rejecting  him. 
Probably  they  woiihl  have  it  at  first,  but  it  would  sink  into 
a  mere  fonn.  This,  as  is  well  known,  actually  happened  at 
Borne,  where  the  adoption  needed  the  formality  of  a  les 
cwriaia. 

(53)  Page  104.— See  not*  47  on  Lecture  11. 

(54)  Page  lOG.— There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  political 
effects  of  the  Roman  practice  of  using  the  gentile  name  a» 
the  real  nomen  were  moat  important.  The  nomen  stamped  « 
man  as  belonging  to  a  certain  gens.  He  could  not  be  spokes 
of  without  himself  and  others  being  reminded  of  the  gen* 
to  which  he  belonged.  At  Athena  an  Alkmaionid  himself 
knew,  and  everybody  else  knew,  that  he  was  an  Alkmaionid 
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but  they  were  not  in  the  same  way  reminded  of  it  every  time 
he  was  spoken  of.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  had  a 
great  effect  on  the  hereditary  character  which  we  see  so 
strongly  marked  on  the  great  Boman  families.  We  know 
beforehand  the  policy  which  a  Fabius,  a  Valerius,  or  a 
Claudius  must  follow.  The  same  thing  revives  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  surnames  revive.  The  truth  is  that  there  is 
nothing  so  really  aristocratic  as  a  surname.  And  this  bears 
on  a  remark  which  I  have  made  in  the  last  Lecture,  that  a 
real  aristocracy  can  exist  only  in  a  republic.  When  the  title 
of  a  peer  is  changed  in  each  generation  (sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  tbe  first  Duke  of  Leeds,  several  times  in  the  same 
life-time),  the  gentile  sentiment  may  possibly  live  on  within 
the  family  itself,  but  it  is  quite  lost  among  the  outer  world| 
who  have  to  ask  at  each  stage  who  he  is.  No  doubts  of  the 
kind  can  arise  when  a  man,  instead  of  a  mere  title,  inherits 
the  name  of  Fabius,  Erlach,  or  Beding. 

(55)  Page  106. — See  above,  note  26. 

(56)  Page  107. — On  the  Doric  tribes  see  Grote  ii  479, 
O.  MuUer,  Dorians  ii.  76  (Eng.  Gr.)  The  point  is  that,  as  the 
three  tribes,  Hylleis,  Pamphyloi,  and  Dymanes,  seem  to  have 
been  foimd  in  all  Dorian  settlements  everywhere — a  point 
which  seems  to  be  fully  proved  by  Herod,  v.  68 — it  would 
follow  that  these  tribes  are  older  than  the  migrations  which 
took  the  Dorians  into  Peloponnesos  and  Crete.  In  this  last  we 
must  remember  that  tbe  threefold  division  was  recognized 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  witness  the  ^oopUe:  re  r/}t;^at/ce9  of  the 
Odyssey  (xix.  174).  That  is  to  say,  these  tribes  must  be  as  old, 
or  older,  than  the  occupation  of  the  primitive  northern  Ddris ; 
and  we  may  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  they  were  older, 
because  their  names  bear  no  relation  to  the  names  of  the 
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four  old  Dorian  tonus.  We  are  tlius  led  to  look  upon  these 
tribes  as  tbe  oldest  known  elements  of  the  Dorian  people,  and 
it  would  seem  that  in  every  Dorian  settlement  membeis  of 
each  of  theee  tribes  l^>ok  a  share.  Aiid  the  name  of  the 
Pampbyloi  would  seem  to  show  that  that  tribe  at  least  was 
an  aggregate  made  up  of  smaller  tribes.  These  tribes,  or 
at  least  the  at^ai  of  which  they  were  formed,  went  on  to  the 
very  latest  times.  The  local  divisions,  handed  on  from  the 
pne-Dorian  time,  went  on  alongside  of  them,  like  the  Attic 
hijiiot,  or  like  the  IocaI  tribes  of  Itome^alongaide  of  the  genta. 
The  diflference,  of  course,  was  that  in  this  ease  the  dlTisiouB 
of  the  conquerors  and  of  those  of  tbe  conquered  went  on 
together,  while  at  Athens  we  have  no  sign  of  conquest.  The 
ii^ai  answered  to  ippajpiai  and  curia!.  O.  Miiller  refers  to 
Atbenaios  iv,  19,  for  the  use  of  the  word  ^parpla  to  express 
a  Spartan  ^^d.  Demetrios  of  Skfipsis  there  speaks  of 
aKidhe<i  at  the  Kameian  festival,  each  of  which  contained 
three  w/9at.  1  do  not  know  that  this  proves  much.  But 
I  must  go  with  0.  Miiller  against  Mr.  Grote  in  holding  that 
the  famous  piJTpa  in  Plutarch,  Lyk.  6,  proves  that  the  ijSai 
were  thirty.  I  can  get  no  other  meaning  out  of  it  The 
whole  passage  is  remarkable,  ae  giving  the  technical  Spartan 
names  for  the  diETerent  parts  of  the  Spartan  Slate ;  Av>M<< 
ipv\d^airra  koI  to/3a?  (uSafowu  Tpiaicoma,  yepovalav  aw 
apxo^^^^f  Karaai-qaavra,  upai  ef  rSpav  a-jreWd^fiP  .... 
Bdfi^  S'  ayopav  f'ii.ev  Kol  icpuTo<;.  Plutarch  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain that  dpxay^Tiu  means  tbe  Kings,  and  that  aTreXXd^fai 
means  fK/cXtia-id^tiv ;  but  he  cannot  avoid  the  belief  that 
Lykourgos  divided  the  Spartan  people  into  tribes  and  otffai, 
just  as  it  is  a  common  English  beUef  that  Alfred  divided 
Eugland  into  shires  and  hundreds. 

(57)  Page  107.— I  think  T  can  see  something  of  the  kind  in 
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the  story  of  the  Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  Attica  in  Herod,  vi. 
137,  Thucydides  ii.  17  (where  see  Arnold's  note),  Pausanias  L 
28,  3,  Strabo  ix.  1  (ii.  241).  etprircu  8*  Sri  /cavravda  ifHil" 
vercu  TO  row  TleKaay&v  eOvo^  iiriBrj/jLrjaair  teal  Sri  irrro  r&v 
^Attik&v  IleXa/yyol  'jrpo^rffopevO'qaav  StA  t^v  irkavriv.  The 
use  of  the  rare  word  ^AttikoI  reminds  one  of  the  remarkable 
distinction  drawn  by  Dikaiarchos  or  Athenaios  (Greographi 
Grteci  Minores,  i.  99)  between  ^AttucoI  and  'Affijvdtoi ;  bat 
that  would  not  seem  necessarily  to  point  to  any  difference 
in  race. 

(58)  Page  107. — On  the  Ionic  tribes,  and  the  question  of 
their  being  castes,  compare  Thirlwall  ii.  6,  Grote  iii.  69.  But 
there  seems  nothing  to  connect  these  tribes  with  the  local 
political  parties  of  which  we  hear  in  the  time  of  Solon 
and  Peisistratos. 

(59)  Page  108.— See  Grote  iv.  177,  Curtius  i.  311,  who  ap- 
propriately calls  them  Ortsgemeinden.    He  contends  for,  or 
rather  takes  for  granted,  the  strict  decimal  system  which  has 
been  inferred  from  the  well-known  passage  in  Herodotus  y.  69, 
ZeKa  hi  roir;  Sijfiov^  Karhefie  i^  rk^  <l>v\d^.    To  me  it  seems 
that  Herodotus  meant  to  assert  a  decimal  system,  but  that 
he  was  mistaken  in  his  fact.    It  is  a  kind  of  fact  about  which 
it  iH  yery  easy  to  go  wrong,  as  in  the  memorable  case  when 
a  Parliament  of  Edward  the  Third  fancied  that  there  were  fifty 
thousand  parishes  in  England.    The  point  is  that,  though 
the  new  Ten  Tribes  were  artificial,  made  by  Eleisthenes  for 
the  occasion,  yet  they  were  made  up  of  DSmoi  which  were  not 
artificial,  but  which  existed  already.     It  was  the  eyils  which 
had  arisen  a  little  time  before  from  prevalence  of  local 
party-diyisions  in  Attica  which  made  Kleisthenes  determine 

that  the  Tribes  which  were  now  to  form  the  component 
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elements  of  the  commonwealUi  should  be  made  Dp  of  di»- ' 
tricts  which  did  not  lie  close  to  one  another.  The  tribes  are 
therefore  not  examples  of  local  contiguity  (though  theDemoi 
of  which  they  are  formed  are ;  see  above,  note  22),  but  as 
examples  of  the  opposite  principle,  they  assume  its  existence. 

(60)  Page  108.— Curtio?,  Grieckiscke  GeschickU,  I  311. 
"Sie  [the  new  tribes]  hatten  mit  Abstammnng  und  Herkunft 
iiicht«  zu  thuD.  S!e  waren  nichts  als  die  Einheiten,  welchen 
gewisse  Gruppen  liindlicher  Bezii-ke  (Demen)  untergeordnet 
warden.  Diese  Bezirke  oder  Ortsgemeinden  hatten  langst 
bestanden:  es  waren  zum  Theil  alte  Zwolfstadte  Atticaa,  wie 
Eleusis,  Kephisia,  Thorikos,  oder  sie  tnigen  ibre  Namen 
von  den  Geschlechtern,  welche  vorzugsweise  in  denselben 
begiitert  waren,  wie  Butadai,  Aithalidai,  PaionJdai." 

(61)  Page  108, — That  ia  to  say,  in  all  political  arrangements 
the  Tribe  formed  an  unit,  without  any  reference  to  the  Demoi 
contained  in  it.  The  analogy  of  liome  would  lead  us  to  think 
that  this  bad  not  been  the  case  with  the  old  Tribes;  for  at 
Rome  tbe  Curia  remained  a  political  unit,  with  its  distinct 
Tote  in  the  Comitia  of  the  Curiie.  For  military  purposes 
too  the  Tribe  formed  an  unit,  though  the  men  from  each 
Demos  may  likely  enough  have  been  ranged  together. 

(62)  Page  109.— See  Mommsen's  treatment  (Romiaehe 
Oeschichte,  i.  33)  of  the  traditions  about  the  three  original 
Eoman  tribes,  Eamnes,  Titienses,  and — if  they  be  original — 
Luceres.  The  original  legend,  the  topography  of  whicli  at  least 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  comes  out  in  Dionysios  ii.  60. 
ot  Se  -Trepl  tov  'PwfivKov  Kal  Tariov  r^v  re  iroKip  eidiii;  ewoiow 
IJXi^ova,  ■n-pos0einav  erepou?  airry  Kiio  \6ipov^,  to*-  re  Kvpivtov 
KKT}9evTa  KoX  rov  }^atK(av'  koX  SifX6fj.evoi  to?  oiKiJffeif  X^P^ 
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aXKrjKxovj  hianav  iv  rok  iZioL^  eKorepoi  '^((apioL^  hroLovvro, 
'Peo/JLvXo^  fiev  TO  ndKariov  KaT€)(a)v,  xal  to  Kjitkiov  Spo^*  eari, 
he  T^  HcCKaTUp  7rpo^€)(i^.  Tarto?  S^  to  KaTrtTciXtov,  oTrep 
ef  ap%^9  Karecrxc,  fcal  rov  "Kvprnov  oyOov.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  space  between  the  two  was  the  Comitiay  and 
that  the  gate  of  Janus  was  opened  in  time  of  war  to  allow 
the  allied  communities  to  give  help  to  one  another. 

(63)  Page  109, — The  difference  between  genealogical  and 
local  tribes  is  well  brought  out  by  Dionysios,  iv.  14,  when  he  is 
describing  the  changes  made  by  Servius : — ^'O  ik  TuXXto?  . .  •  • 
€19  reaaapa  fiipt)  BicXmv  Ttfv  irokiv  .  •  •  •  rerpd^vXjov  hroirfo'e 
rr)v  TToXiv  etvaiy  TpUf>v\ov  oiaav  riay^y  kclL  tou9  avOpd/rrov^ 
€Ta^€  T0U9  iv  eKaarrj  fwCpa  t&v  rerrdpcou  olKovvra^^  wcrrrep 
KoaiirjTWiy  ....  KoX  ovK  en  xarct  t^9  rpel^  <l>vXei^  t^9  yevtieii^ 
(TTpaTvomKhf  co?  Trporepov,  aXKa  Karh  rhs;  reaaapa^  rh^ 
TOTTLKCL^,  tcol  Ttt?  v<l>  iavTov  hiara')(0eUTa^  eTroietrOf  ff^efiova^ 
i<f>  iKaarrf^  dTToSei^a^  avfifiopla^,  wcnrep  if)vXdpj(pv^  fj 
K(i)fidp')((K. 

(64)  Page  109. — ^The  usual  version  of  the  coming  of  the 
Glaudian  tribe  places  it  a  few  years  after  the  driving  out  of  the 
Kings.  Mommsen,  however  {Bomische  Forschunffen,  72),  refers 
it  to  a  much  earlier  time,  following  the  tradition  preserved  by 
Suetonius,  Tib.  1.  "Inde  [llegillis]  Romam  recens  con- 
ditam  cum  magna  clientum  manu  commigravit,  auctore  Tito 
Tatio  consorte  RomulL"    Mommsen's  words  are : — 

**  Das  Factum  selbst  scheint  glaubwurdiger  als  die  meisten 
ubrigen  Angaben  in  diesem  alteren  Theil  der  Annalen,  aber 
naturlich  war  dasselbe  ursprunglich  zeitlos  uberliefert  und 
ist  nur  von  dem  sj^tem  fnlschen  Pragmatismus  mit  dem 
Sabinerkrieg  des  Poplicola  verkntipft  worden — die  Einwan- 
derung  des  claudischen  Stammes  muss  viel  fruher  fallen, 


daBS  eine  der  Laodtribus  altester  Einriclitniig  tiacli  ifan 
benaimt  ist  iind  das  Geschlecht,  obwoU  es  in  den  iilteren 
Fasten  keine  hervorragende  Eolle  epielt,  doch  bereits  im 
J.  259  iu  der  Consulartafel  erecheint." 

It  might  be  said  in  answer  to  this  that  tamily  vanity 
would  be  likely  to  thrust  back  the  incorporation  of  the 
Claudii  with  the  Roman  State  to  an  eariier  time,  while,  if 
the  Clanaii  had  been  Sabines  simply  in  the  sense  of  being 
Titiensca — the  statement  in  Suetonius,  aa  it  stands,  is  clearly 
a  mixture  of  two  stories — it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  tale 
of  their  later  origin  conid  ariB&  Anyhow  the  accounts 
given  by  Livy  and  Dionyaios  set  clearly  before  us  the  kind 
of  process  which  would  happen  in  such  a  case — the  addition 
atonee  of  a  Patrician  gens  and  of  a  local  tribe.  Livy  (iL  16) 
thus  tells  the  story ;  "  Attus  Clausus,  cui  postea  Ap.  Claudio 
fiiit  KomjE  nomen  ....  ah  Regillo,  magna  clientium  comi- 
tatus  mnnu,  Roraam  fransfugit.  His  civitas  data  agerquc 
trans  Anienem  ;  vetus  Claudia  tribus,  additis  postea  xxms 
tribulibus,  qui  ex  eo  venirent  agro,  appellata."  The  migra- 
tion is  again  referred  to  in  speeches  in  iv.  3,  x,  8,  So  Dio- 
nyaios, V,  40,  avj]p  Ti?  e«  tov  'S.a^ivcov  eSvov^  iroXiii  oucav 
'Y'qyiWov,  eirfevij'i  xal  ■^ij/A.ao'i  Swarov,  Tfro?  K\ai/3to9,  aim- 
fioKeiTrpb-i  avTov;,  (rvyyeveidv  re  fieya\7)v  eVayo/ifi'os,  Kai^iKoui 
Koi  TreXaTa?  erv^vnv^  airrot?  (i€Tava(7Tavra<;  iipfffrioi^,  ovK  eXar- 
T0115  •KevTaKi<!^i\.lav  Toii'i  OTrXa  <^kp€LV  ZvvaiiivoxK  ....  aiiff 
Sjv  rj  0ovXi]  Koi  6  SiJ/io?  eii  Tf  TOV';  TTOTpweiow  aurai'  evvypa^rt, 
Koi  T^s  TroXew?  fiolpav  s'airev  Strrjv  iffoiikero  ei?  KaTaaKevijv 
oiKiSiv  ■  'Xfopav  T  avT&  •77po';l6t)K€v  eK  tt}';  &i)p,oata<i  ri^v  /mtO' 
fu  ^iSiJifij!  Koi,  WiKevTia^,  &k  eX"*  Swi/ei/iot  /fXi^poL";  airOffi 
TOt?  7rep(  atnov,  atf>'  S)V  Kal  tjtvKy  Tfs  eyh/ero  auv  ■)(pQva, 
KXffliiSiii  iccCkovfievij, 

The  other  new  local  tribes,  formed  out  of  allies  or  sub- 
je<?ts  admitted  to  citizenship,  were  added  pretty  constantly 
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down  to  B.C.  299,  when  the  Tribes  Aniensis  and  Terentina 
were  added  (Livy,  x.  9).  There  is  then  a  gap  till  b.o.  241, 
when  the  last  two  Tribes,  Yelina  and  Quirina,  were  added 
{Livy,  Epit  19).  This  marks  a  stage  in  the  history  of 
commonwealths  in  general,  the  stage  when  they  feel  that  they 
have  no  further  need  of  fresh  citizens,  and  when  the  selfish  and 
exclusive  feeling  begins  to  prevail  (see  pp.  251,  252).  But 
in  tbis  case  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  snccessive 
additions  had  made  the  ager  Bomanus  reach,  and  indeed 
outstrip,  the  fullest  extent  of  territory  which  could  be 
occupied  by  a  single  city-community. 

(65)  Page  113. — See  Norman  Conquest,  iv.  415.  The 
whole  history  of  the  word  is  drawn  out  by  Gibbon,  chap.  21 
(voL  iii.  p.  402,  Milman). 

(60)  Page  113. — It  is  a  certain  trial  of  faith  to  believe 
that  the  word  "  heathen  "  has  nothing  to  do  \^  ith  the  Greek 
iOvLKo^ : — but  it  is,  in  its  different  forms,  good  English,  good 
High-German,  and  good  Gothic ;  hai^Sno  from  AatSi. 

(67)  Page  115. — I  have  discussed  this  elsewhere  at  some 
length. — Norman  Conquest,  ii.  587. 

(68)  Page  115. — Even  Anselm  is  "Anglorum  Archiepi- 
scopus,"  at  least  in  the  mouths  of  Irislimen  and  of  the  Pope. 
See  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  Lib.  ii.  pp.  393-414,  Migne.  On 
the  specially  territorial  style  of  the  Bishops  of  the  South- 
Saxons  see  Norman  Conquest,  ii.  592. 

The  territorial  styles  of  many  American  and  colonial 
Bishops  are  therefore,  from  an  English  or  British  point  of 
view,  more  primitive  than  those  which  are  taken  from  cities. 

(09)  Page  116. — 1  have  touched  somewhat  sUghtly  on  the 


natnre  of  thu  Murk  in  the  History  of  tlie  Nonnan  Conquest, 
i.  83,  and  still  more  slightly  in  the  Growth  of  the  Koglish  Con- 
Btitution,  p.  10,  The  great  English  authority  on  the  Bubject 
is,  of  couree,  Mr.  Kemhle's  chapter  on  the  Mark,  in  tlie  first 
volume  of  his  Saxons  in  England.  Before  that,  the  nature 
of  the  early  Teutonic  settlements  had  been  worked  out  by 
yarious  German  writers,  from  Jacob  Grimm  (Deutsche  BecMt- 
alferihiimer,  495  et  Beqq.)  onwards,  especially  in  the  chapter 
of  Waitz  in  tlie  first  volume  of  hia  Deutsche  Verfaaaung^ 
ffeachichle,  Dob  Dorf,  die  Gemeinde,  der  Gau.  Since  Mr. 
Eemblo  wrote,  the  subject  has  been  dealt  with  more  at  large, 
though,  on  the  whole,  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of 
view,  in  the  great  works  of  Maurer,  Eiiileitung  zur  Geschiehti 
der  Mark;  So/-  und  Stadtverfassung  (Munchen,  1854), 
Gesckickle  der  Markenver/aasvng  m  Deutachland  (Erlangen, 
1856),  Qeschichte  der  Dor/ver/asmng  in  Deutschland  (Erlan- 
gen,  186(3),  for  which  works  Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  his  Village 
Communities,  has  become  a  sort  of  sponsor  to  English  readeis. 
The  Mark,  in  its  strictness,  is  of  course  the  boundary,  the 
Btrip  of  uncultivated  land  left  between  the  land  occupied  by 
one  settlement  and  the  land  occupied  by  its  neighbour.  The 
Markgmossenschafi  is  the  body  of  settlers,  that  is,  in  my  view, 
the  gens  or  clan,  by  whom  the  land  was  first  occupied.  Here 
we  have  the  lowest  territorial  and  political  unit,  to  be  found 
alike  in  India,  Greece,  Italy,  Germany,  and  England,  ami 
out  of  the  anion  of  which  with  other  marhs,  cities,  triheur 
and  nations  gradually  grew. 


(70)  Page  117.— The  common  occupation  of  land  by  the 
members  of  the  Markgenossenschaft  has  been  the  point  which, 
since  the  researches  of  Maurer  (see  EinJetiung,  40),  and  more 
lately  of  Nasse  and  Sir  Henry  Maine,  has  drawn  to  itself  most 
attention.     This  concerns  me  only  as  being  the  earliest  form 
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oi  folkland — a  name  which  should  never  be  uttered  without 
a  feeling  of  thankfulness  to  the  memory  of  Jolin  Allen— of 
which  I  have  said  a  word  or  two  in  the  History  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  i.  pp.  83,  94,  589,  and  on  the  political  aspect 
of  which  I  have  found  something  to  say  at  p.  139  of  the 
Growth  of  the  English  Constitution. 

(71)  Page  117. — The  original  kindred  between  the  members 
of  the  Markgenossenachaft,  allowing  of  course,  for  adoptions 
and  admissions  (on  which  see  Maurer,  DorfverfoMung^  i.  175, 
cf.  Eirdeitungy  13),  is  strongly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Kemble,  i.  56. 

« I  represent  them  to  myself  as  great  family  unions,  com- 
prising  households  of  various  degrees  of  wealth,  rank,  and 
authority :  some,  in  direct  descent  from  the  common 
ancestors,  or  from  the  hero  of  the  particular  tribe ;  others, 
more  distantly  connected,  through  tbe  natural  result  of 
increasing  population,  which  multiplies  indeed  the  members 
of  the  family,  but  removes  them  at  every  step  further  from 
the  original  stock ;  some,  admitted  into  communion  by 
marriage,  others  by  adoption  ;  others  even  by  emancipation ; 
«  but  all  recognizing  a  brotherhood,  a  kinsmauship  or  stb- 
sceaft;  all  standing  together  as  one  unit  in  respect  of 
other,  similar  communities;  all  governed  by  the  same 
judges  and  led  by  the  same  captains ;  all  sharing  in  the 
sumo  religious  rites,  and  all  known  to  tliemselves  and  to 
thrir  neighbours  by  one  general  name." 

Mr.  Eemble  refers  to  the  passage  of  Caesar,  vi.  22, 
*^Noque  quisquam  agri  modum  certum,  aut  fines  habet 
proprios;  sed  magistratus  ac  principes  in  annos  singulos 
geniibua  cognationibusque  hominum  qui  una  coierint  quantum 
et  quo  loco  visum  est  agri  attribannt^  m^^  ^'^  YXMt  alio 

transire  cogunt."    This  passage  ifl^  of  tance 

as  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  oc  am 
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oonoemed  witli  it  aa  distinctly  pointing  to  the  Mark- 
genossBTisehaft  as  an  asBociatioD  fotmded  on  kindred,  and  as 
actually  using  tbe  word  gena  in  what  can  be  meant  only  fbr 
its  tci-hnical  Eoman  sense.  There  is  also  the  passage  of 
Tacitus  (Germania,  7),  '*  Nnn  casus,  nee  fortuita  conglobatio 
turmam  aut  euneum  facit,  aed  faniiliaj  et  propinquitates," 
whioli  is  referred  to  by  Waitz  {Deutsche  Verfassunffsffeachichte, 
i.  4-1),  wbose  own  words  are : — 

"  Doch  aucb  innerhalb  der  Gemeiude  konnte  die  Fsmilis 
ihre  Bedeutung  habeu ;  Nachwirkungen  rles  altern  Znstanda 
lindeu  wir  aucb  nocli  io  spiiterer  Zeit.  Tacitus  sagt,  dass  im 
Heer  der  Deutscben  die  einzelnen  Haufen  eicb  nsch 
Familien  uud  Verwandtschaftea  bitdetea;  wabrend  ecbon 
die  Eiutbeilung  nacb  Hundertschaften  bestttnd,  die 
vorherrscbende  war,  hatte  doch  aucb  diese  alteste  natur- 
licbste  Verbinduiig  ihre  Geltnng,  und  das  war  moglich,  dft 
die  Familienglieder  leicbt  zur  gemeinscbaftlicben  Asdede- 
lung  sich  verbanden.  Kinder  und  Vetterii  zusammenblieben, 
wenn  aie  uicht  zur  AuBwaiiderung  oder  zum  Ausbauen 
genothigt  wurden.  Welter  aber  wcrden  wir  auch  nicht 
gelangen ;  wir  werden  unten  seben,  dass  die  Famiiie  in  den 
Verhaltnisaen  des  Reclits  nocli  von  grosser  durchgreifender 
"Wichtigkeit  war ;  aber  alles  nur  iunerbalb  der  Gemeinde." 
Waitz  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Lex  Alamaiinornm  (tit 
84,  col.  232,  Georgiscb),  "  Si  qua  couteutio  orta  fuerit  inter 
duas  genealogias  de  terniino  terra:  eoruni,"  where  the  two 
"  genealogiiB  "  are  to  come  before  tbe  "  comes  de  plebe  ista  " 
(the  (.laugraf  ?)  and  settle  the  matter  by  single  couibat.  In 
England  we  have  the  )n«^5  in  its  narrower  sense,  on  which 
Lappenberg  (to  whom  Waitz  also  refers)  baa  a  remarkable 
passage  (p.  583),  which  I  must  quote  in  full  io  the  original, 
because  it  is  so  strangely  cut  short  in  Mr.  Thorpe's  Trans- 
lation, ii.  328. 
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"  Zu  den  iiltesten  Districtsbenennungen,  welche  der  Shire 
Yorangingen,  gehorte  noch  die  *  Maegthe,'  ein  Land,  welches 
die  Genossen  eines  Gescblechtes  oder  Stammes,  eine  Magen- 
sehaft,  wie  sie  im  Eriege  zusammen  gefochten  und  erobert 
hatten,  so  im  Frieden  zusammen  erhielten."  [He  here 
refers  to  the  passages  from  Caesar  and  Tacitus  quoted 
above.]  "  Wir  finden  diese  Bezeichnung  gewdhnlich  schon 
auf  die  grossem  sachsischen,  nicht  aber  auf  die  von  den 
Angeln  besetzten  Proyinzen  angewandt,  doch  zuweilen  noch 
im  altem  Sinne,  wie  bei  der  Maegthe  der  Meanwaren.  Dass 
eich  eine  wirkliche,  bei  den  Angelsacfasen  jedoch  nur  in 
seltenen  Spuren  noch  nachzuweisende  Yerwandtschaft  unter 
cliesen  neben  eiiiander  siedelnden  Geschleclitem  dureh 
Erbrecht,  Wergeld,  politische  Biirgschafteny  Naherrechte 
and  audere  mit  jenen  yerkniipfte  Einrichtungen  lange  er- 
halten  konnten,  zeigen  uns  yiele  Beispiele,  selbst  noch  des 
spatem  Mittelalters,  in  den  Eluften,  Vetterschaften  und 
ahnlichen  Familienyerbindungen  germanischer  Stamme, 
um  nicht  auf  entfemteres  hinzuweisen ;  woraus  wir  gleich- 
falls  wahmehmen,  wie  zuletzt,  bei  grosserer  Bewegiichkeit  der 
Habe  und  selbst  des  Landeigenthumes,  die  Yerwandtschaft 
nur  als  Bezeichnung  einer  politischen  Yerbindung  ubrigblieb." 

See  also  the  articles  Meare^  Maeg^y  and  Magenschafty 
in  Schmid  {Gesdze  der  Angelsachsen)^  who  however  seems 
wholly  to  cast  aside  Eemble's  notions  about  the  mark. 
But  it  would,  I  think,  be  hard  to  get  over  Kcmble*s  fact 
(L  55,  5G)  that  there  was  a  Mearemot  and  a  Mearcbeorgh, 
the  hill  where  the  gemot  of  the  mark  was  held.  So  Sir 
Henry  Maine  (Yillage  Communities,  175)  says  of  the  marks 
in  the  East :  **  At  the  outset  they  seem  to  be  associations  of 
kinsmen,  united  by  the  assumption  (doubtless  very  vaguely 
conceived)  of  a  common  lineage.  Sometimes  the  community 
is  unconnected  with  any  exterior  body,  save  by  the  shadowy 
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bond  of  caste.  Sometimes  it  acknowledges  itself  to  bel(mg 
to  a  l&t^r  group  or  class.  But  in  all  cases  the  commniiit; 
is  so  organized  as  to  be  complete  in  itself." 

I  need  hardly  enlarge  on  the  mvnd  of  our  forefathei^ 
and  its  analogy  with  the  Roman  polestas.  But  the  Teutonic 
jUiva /amilias  did  not,  like  the  Koman,  remain  for  ever 
uuder  the  mund  of  his  father.  When  he  himself  became  s 
member  of  the  State,  a  citizen  and  a  Eoldier,  emancipation 
took  place  of  itselt     See  Waitz,  i.  39. 

(72)  Page  118.— The  Titliing  and  the  Hundred  are  part* 
of  the  ancient  constitution  which  are  much  more  perplexing 
tlian  the  mark  and  the  ffau.  I  will  only  refer  to  Zopfl, 
Geschichle  der  Deutsche^  Beckis-Inaiiivie,  97, 112, 121 ;  Wait", 
i.  37 ;  Lappenberg)  i.  585  of  the  original,  ii.  329  of  the 
Knglish  translation ;  Kemble's  chapter  on  the  Tithing  and 
Hundred;  Bhmtscbli,  Staata-  und  Bechisgeschiclite  der  StaH 
und  Laiidschafi  Ziirtoh,  i.  21;  Maurer,  Einhitung,  59,  and  the 
article  Hundred,  in  Schmid,  where  it  is  strange  to  see  him 
quoting  the  false  Ingulf.  Waitz  Buggests  that  the  passages 
in  Caisar  and  Tacitus  which  speak  of  centum  pagi  hare  arisen 
out  of  some  misconception,  and  I  cannot  help  fancying  that 
wliere  Tacitus  (Germania,  1 2)  speaks  of  the  "  centeni  BiDguIi 
ex  plebe  comites"  who  were  attached  to  the  princes  for 
judicial  purposes,  there  b  also  some  confusion,  and  that 
Tacitus  misunderstood  a  statement  that  there  were  sonu 
men  present  from  each  hundred. 

(73)  Page  118. — The  ffau  is  treated  of  by  all  our  authoni 
Grimm,  Deutsche  RecMsalieHhumer,  496 ;  Eichhom,  Deatt^ 
8/aala- und  Reehtsffeachiehie,  iU ;  Zopfl,  Gescliichie  der  Devt- 
sehenReehts-Insiiiute,  95, 108,121, 148 ;  Jlaurer,  EinhOutiffM 
(Comparative  Pliilology  will  hardly  allow  us  to  believe  that 
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^au  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  7ia  or  7^) — and  for  the  history 
of  a  particular  gau^  and  its  breaking  up  into  several  smaller 
^auen^  see  Bluntschli,  i.  20.  Waitz  (i.  49)  gives  the  defini- 
tion of  a  gau — "  Nicht  von  dem  Boden,  der  Vertheilung  des 
Territoriums  ist  dies  ausgegangen,  sondem  so  weit  die 
Yolkerschaft  wohnte,  reichte  ihr  Gau.  So  nothwendig  wie 
mit  dem  deutschen  Yolk  ein  deutsches  Land,  Deutschland, 
gegeben  ist,  so  nothwendig  entstehen  mit  der  Zertheilung 
des  Yolks  naeh  Stammen  und  der  Stamme  in  Yolkerschaften 
auch  jene  territorialen  Abtheilungen,  die  wir  Gaue  nennen." 

(74)  Page  119. — I  suppose  that  no  one  will  dispute  this  as 
to  the  formation  of  the  gau  out  of  marks  and  the  kingdom 
out  of  gauen.  Those  are  the  two  essential  elements ;  about  the 
hundred  the  case  may  be  less  clear,  and  Waitz  (i.  48)  seems  to 
look  on  it  as  a  division  of  the  gau.  Yet,  as  we  seem  everywhere 
to  find  something  between  the  gau  and  the  tribe,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  intermediate  association,  ^parpia^  curia,  or 
hundred,  may  also  have  been  strictly  an  association,  and  not 
a  division.  But  I  do  not  care  to  insist  upon  this  point,  as  long 
as  it  is  understood  that  in  the  other  cases  the  greater  unit 
is  made  up  by  the  union  of  the  smaller  units,  and  that  the 
smaller  units  are  not  formed  by  the  division  of  the  greater. 
Kemble  has  a  vigorous  passage  on  the  way  in  which  the  smaller 
groups  grew  into  the  larger,  *^  a  process  repeated  and  continued 
until  the  family  becomes  a  tribe  and  the  tribe  a  kingdom.' 
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(75)  Page  120. — On  Ealdormen  and  Eeretogan,  see  Nor- 
man Conquest,  i.  579.  Cf.  the  note  on  -^Cthelred  of  Mercia, 
i.  563.  Ealdorman  is  the  word  used  by  iElfred  to  express 
the  Sairapm  of  Bffida,  v.  10.  There  can,  I  think,  bo  no 
doubt  that  Heretoga,  the  High-Dutch  Herzog,  is  the  word 
which  Tacitus  meant  to  express  by  Dux. 
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(70)  Page  121. — ^The  well-known  passage  of  Bteda,  describiD? 
the  Olii-Saxons,  wliicb  I  have  quoted  elsewhere  (see  Norman 
Conquest,!.  579),  givesa  vivid  picture  of  ft  people  who  choose  a 
single  chief  in  war-time  only.  The  Satraps  or  Ealdormen  pnl 
one  of  their  own  body  at  their  head  in  war-time — "perarto 
antem  bello,  nirsum  eequalis  potentite  omnes  fiunt."  I  shall 
have  to  speak  of  this  state  of  things  again  in  my  next  Lecture 
(seep.  16-1),  hut  I  will  meanwhile  give  a  description  of  the 
Old-Saxon  constitution  from  the  Life  of  Siiint  Lebuin  (Pertz,  ii 
3til),  by  an  author  of  the  tenth  century,  which,  if  it  can  be 
tiustedj  gives  a  distinct  picture  of  a  true  Federal  govern- 
ment. But  the  Btrange  thing  about  it  is  that,  not  only 
the  nobles  and  the  common  freemen  are,  as  we  ghonld 
have  expected,  represented  in  the  Federal  Assembly,  but 
also  the  class  below  the  common  freemen,  a  class  of  whom 
I  shidi  have  to  speak  in  a  later  Lecture  (see  pp.  240,  458). 
But,  even  if  the  writer  should  be  mistaken  on  this  point, 
the  whole  picture  can  hardly  be  imaginary.  It  will  be 
at  once  noticed  that  we  have  here,  what  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  contemporary  assembly,  a  case  of  real  repre- 
sentation ;  but  this  is  only  what  we  might  have  expected  in 
a  conslitution  so  strictly  federal.  The  whole  passage  stands 
thus : — 

"Erat  gens  ipsa,  sicuti  nunc  usque  consiatit,  ordine  triptP- 
tito  divisa.  Sunt  denique  ibi,  qui  illorum  lingua  edlingit 
sunt  qui  frilingi,  sunt  qui  lassi  dicuntur,  quod  in  Latinasonat 
lingua,  nobiles,  ingenuiles,  atque  serviles.  Pro  suo  V8n> 
libitu,  consilio  quoque,  ut  sibi  videbatur,  prudenti  singulis 
pigis  principes  prreerant  singuli.  Statuto  quoque  tempore 
anni  semel  ex  singulis  pagis,  atque  ex  iisdem  ordinibus 
tripartitia,  singillatim  viri  duodecim  electi,  et  in  nnom 
Gollecti,  in  media  Saxonta  secus  flumen  Wiseram,  et  locnis 
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Slarklo  Duncupataniy  exercebant  generale  concilium^  trao- 
tantes,  sancientes,  et  propalantes  communis  commoda  utili- 
tatis,  juxta  placitum  a  se  statutae  legis.  Sed  etsi  forte  belli 
terreret  exitium,  si  pacis  arrideret  gaudium,  consulebant  ad 
hsQC  quid  sibi  foret  agendum." 

(77)  Page  121. — On  the  kindred  Frisian  Seelands  and 
their  liberties,  see  the  account  in  Eichhorn,  §  2856  (vol.  iii 
pp.  265-271),  and  on  Dithmarschen  itself  (Maurer,  Einleittmffy. 
p.  289).  It  was  said  of  its  people,  in  good  Nether-Dutch, 
which  ought  not  to  need  a  translation  for  any  English- 
man, "De  Didtmarschen  leven  sunder  Heren  and  Hovedt, 
unde  dohn  wadt  se  willen."  Dithmarschen  was  conquered  by 
Frederick  the  Second  of  Denmark  and  his  uncle  Duke 
Adolf  of  Holstein,  in  1559.  In  1499  the  free  people  of  that 
land  had  utterly  driven  back  the  invasion  of  King  John  and 
Duke  Frederick.  The  history  of  both  these  events  may  be 
read  in  the  native  tongue  of  the  district  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Johann  Adolfi.  Adolfi  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  so  that  he  was  conteiilporary  or  nearly  so  with  the 
latter  of  tlie  two  events  with  which  we  are  concerned.  The 
heading  of  the  book  which  records  the  victory  (i.  447)  runs 
thus:  **Datt  Veerde  Boock  Dithmerscher  Historischer 
Geschichte,  belangende  eigentlicken  uund  wahrhafiten 
Bericht  der  herlichen  unde  wunderlichen  Victorien  der 
Dithmersehen,  unde  der  erbermlichen  unde  schrecklichen 
Nedderlage  Eoning  Johans  uth  Denemarken  unde  seines 
II.  Broders  Frederichen,  Hertogen  tho  Holstein."  The 
sadiler  narrative  of  1559  (iL  151)  is  ushered  in  thus,  **  Dat 
Soste  Bock  geloff-  unde  deukwerdiger  Greschichte,  so  sich  im 
Ditmerschen  begeven  unde  thogedragen,  alleine  de  lateste 
Beide  unde  Eroveringe  des  Landes  belangende."  He  adds 
the  motto  from  Sallust,  "  Potior  visa  est  periculosa  libertas 
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quieto  servitio,"  ond  ends  with  the  chronogram  "  DlthMarsIae 
Llbertas   rUIt" 

(78)  Page  121.— When  I  come  to  go  on  with  my  History 
of  Federal  Government,  I  trust  to  deal — far  better  than  I 
could  have  dealt  ten  years  back — with  the  traces  of  the  old 
Teutouic  constitution  as  it  was,  partly  preaerved,  partly  won 
back,  both  in  the  original  Three  Lands,  and  among  the  con- 
federate Gemeinden  in  Graubnnden  and  Waliia.  These  tire 
countries,  as  not  being  surrounded  with  such  a  blaze  of 
mythical  glory  as  the  Three  Lands,  have  drawn  to  tbeio- 
selves  far  less  attention,  but  their  political  history  is  perii^ 
even  more  instructive. 

(79)  Page  122. — This  change  makes  the  difference 
between  the  subject  of  the  first  book  of  Zeuss  {Die  Dei^aehm 
vnd  die  Naehbargldmmi;),  headed  Das  AUeHhum,  and  the 
second  headed  Die  neuen  TJmgestaltungen.  The  novelty  is 
the  gathering  together  of  the  various  scattered  branches  of 
the  German  nation  of  which  we  read  in  Ciesar  and  Tacitus, 
into  those  greater  wholes — whether  we  call  them  nations  or 
confederations — Franks,  Allemans,  Saxons,  &c.,  which  play 
the  chief  part  in  the  history  of  the  third  century  B.C. 
Zeuas's  words  (303)  are:  — 

"  Im  westlichcn  Germanien  weichen  seit  dem  Anfang  des 
dritten  Jahrhunderla  nach  und  nach  die  alten  Namen  der 
Volker  anderen  wenigen,  aber  ausgebreiteten.  Die  einzelnen 
Theile  des  vielgegliederten  Stammes  haben  sich  hier  ia 
grossere  Korper  vereinigf,  dereu  Unterschied  fur  die 
folgende  Zeit  bleibend  wird.  Zu  dieser  Uuigestaltung  im 
Linern  kommt  ein  Fortdraogen  gegen  die  aussereu  Um- 
gebungen ;  die  neuen  VoUcer  haben  auch  ihre  fruheren  Sitxe 
geandert  und  in  erweiterndem  Strehen  nach  Auasen  sich  in 
neiie  Stellungen  fortbewegt." 
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(80.)  Page  122. — Besides  our  own  island,  this  description 
would  apply  to  the  lands  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube, 
and  to  all  the  Teutonic  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ehine.  The  Boman  cities  lived  on,  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Bomance-speaking  lands  must  have  had  some  in- 
fluence ;  otherwise  the  phsenomena  of  these  lands  must  have 
been  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Britain. 

(81)  Page  123. — Something  has  been  done  on  this  head  by 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  the  lecture  on  the  Process  of  Feudalization, 
the  fifth  in  the  Village  Communities.  But  the  growth,  both  of 
the  manor  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  needs  thoroughly 
working  out  Both  of  course  are  innoyations ;  but  lawyers 
deal  with  the  mark  just  as  they  deal  with  the  kingdom, 
and  assume  the  lord,  as  they  assume  the  King,  to  be  the 
root  and  source  of  everything,  instead  of  being  a  compa- 
ratively late  intruder,  who  has  crept  in  unawares.  But  the 
process  by  which  the  parish  priest  came  to  be  the  president 
of  the  Mearcgemit — for  such,  one  cannot  doubt,  the  parish 
vestry  really  is — must  be  stranger  still. 

(82)  Page  125. — ^We  have  the  fact  that  the  word  Oau  is 
not  found  in  Englbh  of  any  date.  And  we  have  the  facts  that 
the  word  skire,  which  answers  to  it,  does  not  mean  an  associa- 
tion, but  a  division  (from  idran,  shear),  that  it  is  applied  to 
other  and  smaller  divisions  besides  gauen  or  counties,  and  that 
in  the  sense  of  ffau,  it  is  found  as  early  as  the  Laws  of  Ine,  36- 
39.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shire  is  called  in  Latin  poffus^  the 
same  word  which  expresses  the  Continental  gau;  and  it  forms, 
like  the  ffau,  the  division  out  of  the  union  of  which  the 
kingdom  is  made  up.  If  I  rightly  understand  Mr.  Eemble's 
chapter  on  the  *'  G&  or  Scir,"  the  gau  and  tlie  shire  are  the 
same  division  looked  at  from  two  different  points  of  view. 
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The  gau  becomes  a  sliire  whea  it  becomes  part  of  a  largei 
whole ;  or  again  wheD,  aa  happened  to  many  of  the  Ccai- 
tinental  gauen,  a  gau  is  cut  up  into  several  smaller  gaum,  or 
has  its  boundaries  otberwiae  altered.  Thus,  when  the  great 
Jlttirgau  was  divided,  the  Zdricbgau,  and  the  other  smaller 
gauen  which  were  made  out  of  it,  would  be  literally  shires— 
parts  sUtorn  ofiF  from  a  greater  whola  It  is  certain  too  that, 
though  we  find  the  word  scir  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ine,  it  is 
only  from  about  the  tenth  century  that  we  find  it  actually 
added  to  the  names  of  districts.  It  is  certain  also  that  there 
are  many  English  counties  to  which  the  name  aAire  has  never 
been  applied  down  to  our  own  times.  It  is  further  certain, 
Mr,  Kemble  has  shown,  that  wo  have  traces  of  earlier  divisions 
— divisions  earlier  than  the  tenth  century — which  sometimes 
agree  with,  and  sometimes  differ  from,  our  present  divigio&s. 
(See  Kemble,  i.  78-84.)  The  inference  I  make  from  all  this 
is  the  same  which  I  made  in  Appendix  E  fo  the  first  volume 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  namely  that  tliose  shires  which 
are  not  called  after  a  town,  but  which  have  a  territorial 
name  of  their  own,  are  strictly  gatien,  or,  when  they  ere 
mediatized  kingdoms,  groups  of  gauen.  Thus,  in  Kent  anil 
Sussex,  the  lalhe  and  the  ra^,  divisions  between  the  hundred 
and  the  county,  would  answer  to  the  gau.  Elsewhere,  where 
the  county  is  called  after  a  town,  it  is  strictly  a  shire,  some- 
thing  shorn  off  or  otherwise  divided  afresh.  Thus,  as  I  have 
tried  to  show  in  the  Appendix  already  referred  to,  the  Mercian 
counties  are  strictly  shires,  divisions  mapped  out  afresh  bj 
Eodward  the  Elder,  after  the  recovery  of  the  country  from 
the  Danes.  Thus  again,  we  do  not  hear  of  Yorkshire  bj 
that  name  till  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  It 
was  a  shire,  shorn  off  from  the  original  Noi-thumberland,  part 
of  which  etill  kept  the  elder  name.  And  it  is  a  shire  which 
was  further  shorn  ioto  smaller  shires,  one  of  which,  Richmond- 
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shire,  could  not  have  borne  that  name  till  the  foundation  of 
Bichmond  Castle  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  But,  on  the 
other  han^ly  looking  on  Yorkshire  in  its  older  estate  as  the 
kingdom  of  Deira,  we  may  look  on  it  as  made  up  of  earlier  gauen^ 
Elmet,  CrayeUy  Cleyelandy  and  so  forth.  The  gaUy  in  short,  is 
a  natural  association ;  the  shire  is  an  artificial  division.  The  two 
may  or  may  not  coincide.  But  they  very  often  do,  and,  in  any 
ease,  the  shire  is  the  division  which  answers  to  and  represents 
the  gaUy  even  when  it  represents  it  only  by  way  of  supplant- 
ing it. 

In  the  Appendix  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  I  have 
said  something  about  the  names  of  particular  counties.  I 
have  not  mentioned  there,  though  I  think  I  have  mentioned 
it  elsewhere,  that  in  the  Chronicles  and  in  the  Exchequer 
Domesday,  Devonshire  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  shire  (2)6- 
Jenascir)^  while  Somerset  and  Dorset  keep  the  tribal  names 
{on  SumarsaBtan,  on  Borsastan).  And  this  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  in  the  Exeter  Domesday  we  do  some- 
times find  such  a  name  as  '*  Summerset®  syra,"  so  that  the 
use  of  the  tribal  form  in  the  Exchequer  Domesday  has 
the  force  of  a  correction. 

Wherever,  as  I  think  really  is  the  case  in  one  or  two 
instances,  a  modem  French  Department  exactly  answers  to 
an  ancient  duchy  or  county,  the  distinction  between  the 
two  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  between  the  gau 
and  the  shire,  and  in  the  other  case,  when  an  ancient  pro- 
vince was  shorn  into  several  departments,  we  see  the  creation 
of  shires  in  the  literal  sense. 

(83)  Page  126.— See  above,  note  79. 

(84)  Page  126. — See  Norman  Conquest,  L  25-27.  I  have 
there  quoted  the  description  given  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
of  the  growth  of  East  Anglia  and  Mercia ;  but  the  passage  of 
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William  of  Malmesbury  (i.  44)  there  referred  to  is  worth  giving' 
at  length  : — "  Annb  enim  nno  minus  centum,  Nortbanbimbri 
duces  eommuni  habitu  contenti,  sub  imperio  Cuntuaritarutn 
privates  agebant ;  sed  non  postea  stetit  htec  ambifionis 
tinontia,  seu  quia  semper  in  deteriora  declivns  est  bumaniu 
animus,  seu  quia  gens  ilia  naturaliter  iat1atiore.i  aohelat  spi- 
ritUH.  Anno  itaque  DominiciB  incamatiouis  quingentesimo 
quadragesimo  septimo,  post  mortem  Hengesti  sexagesimo, 
ducatus  in  regnum  mutatus,  regnavitque  ibi  primus  Ida. 
baud  dubie  nobilisaimua,  letate  et  viribus  integer;  venuB 
utriim  ipse  per  se  priiicipatum  invaserit,  an  aliorum  consensa 
dclatum  susceperit,  parnm  definio,  quia  est  in  abdito  TeriUa : 
cffiterum  Batis  constat  magna  et  vet«re  prosapia  oriandnn, 
puris  et  defo^catis  moribus  multum  splendoris  generosis 
contulisse  uatalibue." 

(85)  Page  128.— The  truth  that  the  Teutonic  element  » 
French  exactly  answers  to  the  Romance  element  in  English  is 
somewhat  disguised  by  the  fact  that,  for  some  centuries  past, 
it  has  been  the  fashion  for  English  to  borrow  a  crowd  of  French 
or  Latin  words,  while  the  number  of  German,  English,  orother 
Teutonic  words  which  have  found  their  way  into  French 
during  the  same  period  is  comparatirely  small.  But,  if  we 
look  (o  those  words  which  make  np  the  real  substance  of  the 
two  languages,  we  shall  see  that  the  analogy  is  a  perfectlj 
true  one.  There  is  however  this  difference.  In  Enghsb 
we  have  two,  perhaps  three,  classes  of  Komonce  words  which 
have  become  thoroughly  naturalized — fieroLxoi  admitted  to 
the  full  franchise — while  in  French  there  is  only  one  such 
class  of  Teutonic  words.  The  uumber  of  Teutonio  wonfe 
which  made  their  way  into  the  Latin  of  G-aul  during  t3i» 
time  of  the  Gothic,  Burgundian,  and  Frankisb  conquests,  atMl 
which  anrvive  in  the  modern  Frovenfal  and  French  tongu». 
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is  really  very  large,  far  larger  than  any  one  would  think  at 
first  sight,  far  larger  than  the  number  of  Celtic  words  which 
have  crept  in  on  the  other  side  from  the  native  languages  of 
the  country.    Still,  large  as  the  infusion  is,  it  is  merely  an 
infusion,  and  it  in  no  way  affects  the  essentially  Latin  character 
of  the  two  modem  languages  of  Gaul.    But  this  Teutonic 
infusion  into  the  Bomance  of  Graul  answers  to  a  threefold 
llomance  infusion  into  the  Teutonic  of  Britain.    There  is,  first 
of  all,  the  half-dozen  words  which  the  Bomans  left  behind 
them,  and  which  the  English  took  up,  just  as  we  now  take 
up  native  names  for  native  things  in  India  and  elsewhere. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  larger  group  of  Latin  words,  either 
ecclesiastical  or  expressing  some  foreign  idea,  which  came  in 
between  the  coming  of  Augustine  and  the  coming  of  William. 
These  two  together  would  be  outnumbered  over  and  over  again 
by  the  Teutonic — that  is  the  Frankish — infusion  in  French. 
This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  difference  between  a  de- 
stroying conquest,  like  that  of  the  English  in  Britain,  and  a 
colonizing  conquest,  like  that  of  the  Franks  in  Graul.    But 
the  tables  are  turned  the  other  way  by  the  third,  the  Norman, 
infusion,  under  which  I  reckon  those  Bomance  words  which 
it  needs  historical  or  philological  knowledge  to  recognize  for 
Bomance  words,  as  distinguished  from  those  which,  by  their 
endings  or  otherwise,  betray  their  foreign  origin  at  first  sight. 
All  these  three  classes  must  be  looked  on  as  thoroughly 
naturalized  in  English,  just  as  the  Frankish  words  are  natu- 
ralized in  French.    But  one  of  the  gradual  results  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  and  of  the  establishment  of  French  for 
a  while  as  the  polite  speech  in  England — events  to  which 
there  is  no  parallel  in  France  after  it  became  France — has 
been  to  set  a  fietshion  of  bringing  in  Bomance  words,  and  even 
llomance  endings,  into  English,  while  nothing  has  ever  set 
the  fashion  of  bringing  a  German  or  English — as  distin- 


gnished  from  an  Old-Teutonic — infusion  into  French.  For 
instance,  we  do  not  scruple  to  add  a  Romance  ending  to  s 
Teutonic  root,  and  thus  to  make  such  a  mongrel  word  as 
starvation,  while  French  adopts  such  a  word  as  meeting,  but 
it  does  not  add  oil  the  ending  mff  to  roofs  of  its  own.  Still, 
the  greater  Romance  infusion  in  English,  and  the  leaet 
Teutonic  infusion  in  French,  both  remain  infusions,  and  do 
not  affect  the  substance  of  either  language.  With  a  little 
care,  Teutonic  words  may  bo  avoided  in  French,  and  wth 
somewhat  more  care,  Romance  words  may  be  avoided  in 
English.  The  opposite  process  in  either  language  is  iifr- 
pcesible. 

(86)  Page  128. — The  transitional  days  of  European  hiatoiy, 
the  days  of  the  Wandering  of  the  Nations  and  of  the  FranlciBli 
dominion,  will  not  be  fully  understood  as  regards  Italy,  unless 
we  bear  in  mind  that  Venice  belongs,  in  all  but  geographical 
position,  to  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Hadriatic,  and  not  to  the 
western.  The  Venetian  islands  are  the  one  piece  of  the  earlier 
Western  Empire  which  escaped  Teutonic  conquest,  Th^ 
remained  part  of  the  Eastern  Empire — ^/iets  SouKot  ffeKofttv 
iheu  Tov  'Fa>n.aia>i;  ySao-tXicu? — till  they  were  strong  enoQgll 
to  build  up  a  dominion  of  their  own  at  the  expense  of  both 
Empires, 

(87)  Page  129. — See  the  Essay  on  Ancient  Greece  and 
Mediteyal  Italy,  in  Historical  Essays,  Second  Series. 

(88)  Page  130. — Nomenclature  alone,  without  auy  help 
from  recorded  history,  is  commonly  enough  to  tell  ns  which 
of  our  towns  are  of  purely  English  origin.  A  Roman  site  moat 
commonly  makes  itself  known,  if  not  by  some  corruption 
of  its  earlier  name,  at  any  rate  by  the  word  Ceaster  in  il» 
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yarious  shapes.  Of  most  of  our  purely  English  towns,  like 
Bristol  or  Oxford,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  we  first  hear  of  them 
at  a  given  time,  without  having  any  record  of  their  founda- 
tion. Of  others,  like  Taunton  in  the  eighth  century,  like 
the  long  string  of  places  fortified  by  Eadward  and  iEthelflaed 
in  the  tenth  century,  we  know  when  they  became  fortresses, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  that  was  the  time  when  they  first 
became  dwellings  of  men.  Another  class  of  towns  grew  up 
round  some  great  monastery  or,  more  rarely,  as  at  Wells  and 
Waltham,  round  a  secular  church.  In  the  cases  of  Durham 
in  the  tenth  century  and  New  Salisbury  in  the  thirteenth, 
church  and  city  were  founded  together.  But  we  have  few 
towns  in  England  of  which  we  can  safely  say  that  they  were 
called  into  being,  like  the  cities  founded  by  the  Successors  of 
Alexander,  at  the  personal  bidding  of  a  King.  Such  however 
is  Eingston-on-HulI,  the  work  of  the  great  Edward,  and  such 
also  are  several  of  the  Welsh  towns.  In  Bluntschli,  8taal9' 
und  BeehUgesehiehie  der  Stadt  und  Landschaft  Zurich. 
we  can  trace  out  the  steps  by  which  a  city  arose  out  of  a 
royal  house,  a  monastery,  a  church  of  secular  canons,  and  a 
primitive  Markffenossemchaft,  all  standing  side  by  side. 

(89)  Page  130. — On  the  Five  Boroughs,  see  Norman  Con- 
quest, i.  61 ;  and  on  Lincoln,  the  greatest  of  them,  iv.  208 ; 
on  Exeter,  and  the  chance  which  it  had  in  1068  of  becoming 
the  head  of  a  confederation  of  boroughs,  see  iv.  138. 

(90)  Page  131.— The  whole  history  of  Bern,  the  greatest 
example  in  modem  times  of  an  inland  city  ruling  over  a 
great  collection  of  subject  towns  and  districts,  is  throughout 
eminently  Roman.  Lubeck,  on  the  other  hand,  the  head  of 
the  great  commercial  confederacy,  as  naturally  suggests 
Carthage. 
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(91)  Page  131. — On  this  phrase,  the  proper  title  of  the 
old  Swiss  Confederation,  see  Historical  Essays,  First  Series, 
352.  The  name  **  Swiss "  and  *'  Switzerland,"  though  they 
had  long  been  in  familiar  use,  did  not  form  part  of  the  formal 
style  of  the  Confederation  till  1803. 

(92)  Page  131. — ^Verona,  I  need  hardly  say,  iABiebrichs" 
hem  ;  and  I  have  seen  the  Burgundian  Bern  called  ^'  Verona 
in  montibus."  The  two  names  mast  surely  have  the  same 
origin.  The  identification  can  hardly  be  so  purely  artificial 
as  that  which  has  turned  Bormio  into  Worms.  But  what  is 
the  real  origin?  One  thing  alone  is  certain,  that  Bern  has 
etymologically  nothing  to  do  with  bears. 

(93)  Page  133. — This  is  a  subject  which  I  must  some  day 
find  an  opportunity  of  discussing  at  length.  I  trust  that  I  have 
shown,  in  a  paper  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  (July  1870),  that 
the  handing  of  Eoman  institutions  to  our  own  forefathers  is 
simply  impossible ;  but  I  find  that,  since  then,  the  writer 
against  whom  I  then  argued,  Mr.  H.  C.  Coote,  has  again  re- 
vived the  notion,  and  supported  it  with  the  same  curious 
plausibility  against  Dr.  Brentano,  in  a  paper  on  the  Ordi- 
nances of  some  Secular  Guilds  of  London,  reprinted  from 
the  Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
Society. 

(94)  Page  135. — See  Historical  Essays,  First  Series,  pp. 
153,  154. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

(1)  Page  138. — See  abovey  note  22  on  Lecture  11.^  and 
Bryce,  Holy  Boman  Empire,  192. 

(2)  Page  139.— Bryce,  Holy  Eoman  Empire,  233. 

(3)  Page  140. — This  is  the  way  in  which  the  comparative 
and  superlative  /SaaiTuvrepo^  and  fiaaCKevrany;  are  used  in 
the  Iliad.    Thus,  ix.  69  :— 

^ArpeiSfj,  av  fuv  afrxe^  oif  yhp  fiaa^Kevraro^  iaav. 
Kal  fMol  v7roirnjT(a,  oaaov  fiaaiKevrepo^  elfu.  (ix.  160.) 

69  yevefjv  opocov,  firji*  el  fiaavKevrepi^  iariP,    (x.  240.) 

I  do  not  profess  to  say  off-hand  that  these  forms  are  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Homer ;  but  it  is  certainly  worth 
noticing  that  these  three  passages  all  come  from  the  un- 
doubtedly suspicious  tenth  book,  and  from  the  ninth,  which 
Mr.  Grote  suspects,  though  I  hold  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
made  a  good  defence  for  it.  The  Homeric  phrase  is  copied 
by  Tyrtaios,  Fragment  iii.  7,  oif^  el  TmrraXiSem  HeX/mo^ 
ficuriXevrepo^  eirj, 

(4)  Page  140. — Wurttemberg,  as  not  being  the  name  of  any 
nation  or  tribe,  or  territorial  division,  nor  even,  like  Hannover 
and  Naples,  of  a  city,  is  surely  the  strangest  royal  title  that 
ever  was  heard  oL    As  for  the  true  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  one 


might  be  inclined  to  call  them,  not  so  much  divisions  of  the 
German  nation,  &s  nations  whose  union  went  towards  forming' 
the  German  nation.  But  it  should  always  be  remembered 
that  even  modern  Bavaria  in  no  way  answers  to  ancient 
Bavaria,  while  the  modern  kingdom  of  Saxony  has  not  a 
rood  of  ground  in  common  with  the  Saxony  which  was 
subdued  by  Charles  the  Great. 

(5)  Page  140. — It  must  be  remembered  that  the  origin 
of  the  German  and  of  the  Italian  kingdoms  was  quite 
different  The  four  strictly  German  kingdoms,  Hannover, 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wurttemberg,  arose  within  living 
memory  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of 
Germany.  But  the  kingdoms  of  Sardinia  and  the  Two 
Sicilies,  though  part  of  what  had  come  popularly  and 
practically  to  be  looked  on  as  Italy,  and  though  the  con- 
tinental Sicily  actually  contained  the  oldest  Italy,  were 
not  formed  by  any  dismemberment  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 
They  arose  in  lands  beyond  its  borders.  The  crowns  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  as  distinct  kingdoms,  helped,  along  with  those 
of  Borne,  Germany,  Italy,  Bnrgmidy,  and  Jerusalem,  to  make 
up  the  sevenfold  diadem  of  Frederick  the  Second.  Sardinia 
and  Sicily  answer  rather  to  Bohemia  and  Prussia,  kingdoms 
formed  beyond  the  bounds  of  tlie  proper  German  kingdom ; 
and  the  application  of  the  Sardinian  name  to  the  con- 
tinental possessions  of  the  Sardinian  King,  which  was  not 
uncommon  before  Piedmont  grew  into  Italy,  answers  very 
closely  to  the  process  which  has  carried  tlie  Prussian  name 
to  the  shores  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine.  In  both  cases  the 
King's  title  was  taken  from  a  small  and  outlying  port  of  Ids 
dominions. 


(6)  Page   141. — A  King  for   a   term 


.   unheard  of. 
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except  in  the  case  of  those  mere  surviyals  of  kingship  of 
which  I  have  spoken  further  on.  The  reason  no  doubt  is 
that  it  is  felt  that  kingship,  from  the  reason  mentioned 
just  beloWy  conveys  a  sort  of  character  indelibHis.  The  King 
might  be  deposed,  but  his  deposition,  though  legal,  was  an 
extreme  and  unusual  measure  which  was  not  contemplated 
on  his  admission  to  his  office.  He  holds  his  office  for  life,, 
subject  to  the  unlikely  chance  of  this  extreme  power  being 
exercised.  Such  a  tenure  of  this  is  something  different  in 
kind  from  a  tenure  for  a  term,  or  during  pleasure,  or  even 
*^  quamdiu  bene  se  gesserit.' 


» 


(7)  Page  141. — On  Caesar's  desire  to  be  a  King,  see 
Merivale,  ii.  465.  The  dictatorships  of  Sulla  and  Caesar 
would  answer  to  what  Aristotle  calls  (Pol.  iii.  14,)  atavfipij' 
relay  and  defines  as  alperr)  Tvpawky  and  which  forms  one 
of  the  various  kinds  of  kingship  which  he  reckons  up :  but 
the  aiavfjLvrjTeia  was  not  necessarily  held  for  life;  ^frxpv 
S*  ol  fiev  StA  /3iov  rijp  apj^rjp  ravrrfv,  ol  Bi  M'€j(pi  riv&v  iipic 
yAvinv  'xpovidv  fi  irpd^eoDv.  So  Dionysios  (v.  73),  when  he  is 
trying  to  compare  the  Boman  dictatorship  to  the  Greek 
aiavfivrfreCay  ol  yhp  alavfiinjrai  KaXovfLCPCC  irap  *YlhXi)<n  to 
apfyaloVy  iy^  iv  T0Z9  ircpl  fia^aiXeia^  lOTOpet  S€6<f>pa>aT0f;,  aiperol 
Tive^  fl<Tav  Tvpavpoi'  ^povvro  S'  airov^  at  iroKei^^  ol/r  ek 
aopUTTOv  'xpovovy  ovT€  awe)(&^y  oXXA  irpo^  tou9  Katpoi^,  inrorre 
S6^€i€  (rvfKf>€p€iVf  KoX  ck  iToaov  xpovov.  In  his  next  chapter 
be  goes  on  to  discuss  other  cases  of  a  temporary  revival  of 
kingly  power  under  other  names;  rivarfKafyvro  irapwyeiv 
irdXiP  Ta9  fiaaCkuca^  fcal  Tvpapvixa^  i^oi^ria^  ew  picov,  ovo- 
fjLCuri  irepucaXuTTTovTe^  avra^  evTrpeTreoTepoi^,  fierraXol  fuv 
f^ap  apxov^9  why  not  rar/ov^ ;]  Aaxeia^fiopioi  Sc  apfuxrra^ 
tcaXovvre^j  (f>o/3ovfievoi  rvpavpov^  fj  ^o-CKjw  ainov^  iccLKeiv* 
w  oifS*  WTiov  a^iaiv  {nrdpyov^  &9  KarikufTav  i^vala^  opKOi^ 
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KoX  apeut  i-mSecnvta-avTav  Oemif  ravra^  TrdXtv  ifiTreSoOv.  In 
either  case,  whether  the  office  was  held  for  a  time  or  for  life, 
the  holder  of  it  was  not  necessarily  Bucceeded  by  another 
oMru/icijTij?.  In  truth  the  Roman  Empire,  down  at  least  to 
Diocletian,  was  in  form,  as  being  in  eac!i  case  the  subject  of 
a  special  grant,  a  government  of  the  same  kind.  A  regular 
magistracy  for  life,  such  as  that  of  the  perpetual  Gonfaloniere 
in  the  reformed  Florentine  Constitution  of  1502,  ia  by  no 
means  usuaL  The  Spai-tan  Kings  and  the  Venetian  Doge 
are  not  exceptions.  The  King  and  the  Doge  were  not  mere 
magistrates,  but  princes,  though  cut  down  to  the  lowest 
amount  of  power.  Priesthoods,  both  at  Home  and  elsewhere, 
were  commonly  held  for  life ;  but  that  was  because  they 
were  not  magistracies. 

(8)  Page  141, — See  Allen  on    the   Koyal    Prerogative, 
93-98. 


(9)  Page  142, — Waitz,  DeutscJie  VerfasswngggesehicTUe,  iii. 
61.  "  Bei  den  germanischen  Volkern,  konnte  man  sagen, 
eriangte  sie  fiir  den  chrisUichen  Konig  eine  ahnliche  Be- 
deutimg,  wie  in  heidnischen  Zeit  die  Zuruckfuhrung  dee 
konigliehen  Geschlechts  auf  die  Gotter  gehabt  hatte." 

(10)  Page  143. — Inquiry  into  the  Iliae  and  Growth  of 
the  Koyal  Prerogative  in  England.     By  John  Allen.     Nev  . 

edition,  London,  1849. 

(11)  Page  143.— See  Allen,  pp.  14,  172. 

(12)  Page  145, — See  the  well-known  verses  in  the  lUad  (ii. 
102)  aboutthe  descent  oftho  sceptre,  which,  if  tliey  do  nothing 
else,  show  distinctly  to  my  mind  that  the  story  of  the  Lydian 
origin  of  Pelops  is  no  real  primitive  legend.    Of.  i.  277 :- 
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dirn/3ir)Vy  iirel  oviroff  ofiol'q^  Cfifiope  Tifirj^ 

ii.  205 : 

6Z9  paaCKeWf  ^  eSo^xe  Kpopov  iraU  arf/cvXofi'^ea) 
a-KrJTrrpop  t'  rjSk  Oefiurra^,  Xva  a^iaiv  kfifiaaiXeuTj, 

But  the  whole  Iliad  is  full  of  such  passages. 

It  is  curious  to  read  the  comments  of  Didn  Chrysostom  od 
the  Homeric  words.  They  are  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
an  age  when  Homer  and  everything  else  had  become  a  sub- 
ject of  mere  rhetorical  display.  His  words  (L  3)  are :  irdpu 
yap  oiv  Ka\&^  aifv  aXKoL^  irKelociv  ''Op/rfpo^j  ifiol  Boxetv,  koI 
TovTo  l(l>7j,  0)9  ovx  airavra^  irapa  rov  Ato9  expvra^  ro  a/crJTT' 
rpop  ovSe  TTjv  apyrjp  ravrrfVf  dXKcL  pLOPOv^  rov^  ar/aOov^,  He 
goes  on  with  a  description  of  what  a  King  ought  to  be.  Wlien 
one  finds  the  Homeric  doctrine  of  the  transmission  of  the 
royal  authority  from  Zeus  confined  to  good  Ejngs  only,  one 
is  tempted  to  wonder  at  finding  the  Wickliffite  tenet  of 
dominion  being  founded  on  grace  already  set  forth  in  a 
discourse  addressed  to  Trajan. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  the  succession  of  Jewish  Kings 
from  father  to  son,  from  David  to  the  sons  of  Josiah,  and  of 
French  Kings  from  Hugh  Capet  to  Lewis  the  Tenth,  are 
the  most  striking  examples  in  history  of  direct  succession  in 
any  royal  house. 

(13)  Page  145. — It  is  worth  while  to  read  the  account 
which  Plutarch  (Theseus,  32)  gives  of  the  accession  of 
Menestheus  at  Athens,  and  how  he  stirred  the  people  up 
during  the  absence  of  Theseus.  He  was  himself  sprung  from 
the  stock  of  Erechtheus ;  but  he  was,  according  to  Plutarch's 
story,  the  earliest  demagogue ;  wpSno^,  m  ^xunv^  avOpdmwp 


(TTiffifievot  rm  Sjifiarfoyfiv  Koi  irpm  X'^P'"  °X^  StaXeyeaSau 
Cf,  Pausaniaa,  i.  16,  5,  6.  But  in  the  Homeric  Catalc^ 
{ii,  552,  and  in  it.  328)  lie  appears  as  a  StorpeiJ^?  0aaiKeiK  no 
less  than  anybody  else.  Presently  we  find  another  break  in 
the  hereditary  Bucceesion  of  the  Attic  Eipga  through  the 
accession  of  Melanthos ;  bnt  here  too  the  reigning  King 
Thymoitfis  is  described  as  being  deposed  or  driven  ont 
(Pans.  ii.  18,  9 ;  MtXai-flo?  rtfc  ^aaiKeiav  taxev,  dtf>e\6]ji&K 
%vi*oItiiv  Tov'O^virrov).  In  holh  cases  the  break  in  the  sac- 
cession  seems  to  be  irregular  or  revohitionary.  I  know  of 
no  case  of  orderly  election  of  a  Greek  King  in  the  Boman 
fasMon. 

(14)  Page    145.— Aristotle  (Pol.  iil    13)  describee    the 

heroic  monarchies  as  eKovcnai  re  koI  irarpuit  yvyvo/tei/ai  xaii 
vofiov,  and  directly  after  (14),  avrri  h'  yv  eKOvratv  /ih/,  «n' 
T(i7(  B'  mpia-fiivoK;,  arpaTtiym  yap  ^v  sai  StxoffT^s  o  ffatriKEif, 
jcal  Twi'  wpo?  Toiii  deoi/^  /evpioi. 

(15)  Page  14fl.— Odyssey,  L  394. 

(iW  ^roi  ^aaiXriei:  'kya-i-Civ  eiVt  koX  aWoc 
•jToWoi  iv  afi^ioKf^  'Iddict},  veot  rjhe  TraXaioi. 

So  amongst  the  Phaiakians  (Odyssey,  viii.  390) : — 

BaBexa  yap  KaTct  Srjfiov  apnrpeTrie^  ffatnXije^ 
apj(pi-  KpalvovtTi.,  Tpi^KaiSiKarat  8'  iyeo  avTOt, 
And  they  had  already  been  spoken  of  as  aKiprrovxat  jSon*^ 
X^e<r,  viii.  40.  Heaiod  too  (Works  and  Days,  200,  246, 
259,  261),  speaks  of  /Soo-tX^e;  rather  as  a  class  of  whcm 
there  would  be  several  in  one  state,  than  as  holding  I 
monarchy  in  the  strict  sense. 


(16)  Page  147. — We  get  the  account  of  the  Inierrea,  and  I 
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of  his  special  mode  of  election  by  the  patrician  Senators,  in 
Liyy,  iv.  43.  He  does  not  use  the  name  in  describing  the 
first  election  of  Consuls,  but  Dionysios  (iv.  75,  76)  gives  the 
title  to  Spurius  Lucretius,  who,  according  to  the  story,  pre- 
sided at  the  Comitia.  The  words  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Brutus  are  remarkable:  fieaoficunXia  e\oi}/ui^ 
TOP  aTToBel^ovra  roif^  irapaKri^^iivov^  ri  KOiveiy  koI  avro^ 
uTTodi^a-o/Jbac  rfjv  r&v  KeXepmv  apj^^Vf  6  Sk  KaraaradeU  utt' 
ifjLOv  /jbea-o/SaaiXev^j  awarforfoav  rrjv  yjoylruf  eKKXtjaiav,  ovofiar 
cdro)  T€  T0V9  /i€\Xoirra9  e^eiv  rifv  fjUXKovaav  fiaaiXeiav.  On 
this  last  word  see  above,  p.  370. 

(17)  Page  148. — ^Livy,  ii  2.  "  Berum  deinde  divinarum 
habita  cura ;  et  quia  qusedam  publica  sacra  per  ipsos  reges 
factitata  erant,  ne  ubiubi  regum  desiderium  esset,  regem 
sacrificulum  creant.  Id  sacerdotium  pontifici  subjeoere,  ne 
additus  nomini  honos  aliquid  libertati,  cujus  tunc  prima  erat 
cura,  officeret."  He  appears  also  as  ^'rex  sacrificulus" 
in  Livy  vL  41,  and  as  ''  rex  sacrificus  *'  in  xl.  42 ;  but  that 
his  real  title  was  *^  rex  sacrorum,"  appears  from  Livy  him- 
self (xxvii.  6),  from  Gellius  (xv.  27),  and  Cicero  (Pro  Domo 
Sua,  14),  who  shows  also  that  the  ''rex  sacrorum,"  like 
the  Interrex,  always  remained  a  patrician.  That  is  to  say, 
as  the  magistracies  were  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians  one  by 
one  (see  above,  p.  254),  it  did  not  occur  to  any  particular  re- 
former to  propose  a  law  to  throw  open  the  office  of ''  rex  sacro- 
rum,"  which  was  of  no  political  importance.  Dionysios  (iv.74) 
is  emphatic  on  this  last  head,  iva  Sk  koI  rovpofLa  r^  jSaat' 
\itcfj^  i^ovauv;  irarpiov  virap^ov  ^fuv,  /col  avp  oimvov;  alaioi^ 
0€&v  eirucvptacavTeov  irapeXtikuOo^  649  rrjv  iroXiv,  avri]^  Sv€Ka 
riyi  6a w  ^i/Xam/rai,  iep&v  airoBeiKVvadto  T4?  del  fiaatXev^, 
o  Ttjv  Tifirjv  ravTTjv  €^€ov  Siei  ffiov,  irdar^  diroXekv/Uvo^  TroXe- 
fUKTJ^  iurxpyda/if  hf  tovto  fiovop  exfinv  ^pyov,  WTrep  6  fiaaiXev^, 
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rr]ir  I'jytfioviav  tSiu  SinjiroKtuv,  oKXo  5'  oiiSh>.  So  Plntanb, 
QlWDSt.  Eom.  63 :  S(A  t^  tqJ  KaKovfifvtp  pff^t  aaxpaipov^ 
(ovToi  fie  eVrt  0curiKev<:  UpSiv)  aTret'/MjToi  koX  ap)(fiv  «fli 
&Tlfioyopeiv ;  i)  TOTroXatoi'  oi  ^otrtXeic  tA  wXcMTTa  koI  (iirfian 
T&v  UpSiv  eBproi;  koX  rhi  Bvaiat  edvov  avrol  ftera  t&v  Upinv 
€7rel  S'  oirK  Cfierpia^ov,  dW  t^a-av  Weprijiavoi  koX  ffapett,  rm 
flip  'EXXijiwBi/  ol  TrXturroi  rijv  i^ovaiav  aiirSn/  -n-fpifXofLavi, 
fiovov  TO  Biieiv  TOW  ^eo«  direXarov.  'Pa/mioi  Be  iraiTaintiri 
TOW  y9a(T(Xf(v  €ic^aX6vTe<;,  dWov  eVl  Tas  Oxjala<i  tra^av,  oh' 
afyxetv  (daavre<i,  ovre  Sij/iar/ioyeii/,  owdj?  p.6vov  iv  tow  «(»k 
fffUTiXeCeaBai  Soic&<n,  xal  ^OTtXeiav  Bth  tow  5eoi«;  tnrOfUitiP. 
eirri  '^ovv  ti?  €)/  af^opa  0vcria  7r/M5  tm  Xeyofi^v^  K.op.rfiiif 
Traiptof,  ^v  dvtTa<i  o  ffatrvXeiKi,  Kara  Tiij^tK  aireiirt  <^evfav  ff 
dyopai. 

A  more  instructive  case  of  political  survival  can  hardly  be 
conceived.  A  King  is  so  needful  for  the  religious  part  of  his 
office,  while  a  King  clothed  with  any  shred  of  political  power 
is  BO  hateful,  that  a  King  is  made  whose  kingship  seems  to 
shut  him  out  from  the  common  rights  and  duties  of  citizens. 
(C£  Livy,  xli.  42.)  A  more  speaking  symbol  of  his  exclusion 
could  hardly  Iiave  been  devised  than  his  offering  his  sacrifioe, 
and  then  running  from  the  Forum  as  from  a  place  with  which 
ho  had  no  further  concern.  We  have  a  parallel'to  such  a  King 
in  the  Bishops  who  were  kept  at  lona  and  other  Scottish 
monasteries,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ordination,  Bishops 
without  any  shadow  of  authority,  and  who  were  under  the 
command  of  their  ecclesiastical  superior  the  Abbot. 

Aristotle  (Pol.  iii,  14)  speaks  of  this  practice  of  citttiag 
down  the  King  to  purely  priestly  functions  as  something  nsus! 
in  the  Greek  commonwealths: — vinepov  Si  ra  fiiv  ai/raiy 
irapiemiov  rate  ^airtXiatii,  ra  Si  rav  o^Xtisv  vapatpovfietxav,  (v 
fihi  raw  oKKaiv  iroXefft  dvtriai  KaTE\el^6r)<rav  rot?  ^oaiKwn 
fiovav,  oTTov  B'  a^iQV  eiTTfiP  tlvat  ^aeriketav,  4v  roif  vtrep  6p!oK 
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r&v  iroXefUK&v  rrfv  ^cfiovlap  fiovop  elypv.    On  this  last  clause 
.see  below,  note  20. 

(18)  Page  149. — A  still  stronger  proof  would  be  that  the 
Emperors  themselves  so  constantly  held  the  actual  consulship, 
always  once  at  least  in  each  reign,  and  often  much  oftener ; 
that,  when  they  were  not  Consuls,  they  were  invested  with 
consular  power ;  and  that — though  they  could  not  be  actual 
Tribunes  because  of  the  adoption  of  the  plebeian  Octavius 
into  the  patrician  gena  Julia — ^they  not  only  held  the  tribu- 
nician  power,  but  they  looked  on  it  as  the  main  source  of 
their  authority.    See  below,  note  42. 

(19)  Page  149. — ^The  Spartan  kingship  was,  in  the  ideas  of 
Aristotle  (Pol.  iii.  14),  a  real  kingship,  not  a  mere  survival, 
like  the  priestly  kingships  already  mentioned.  It  is  rather,  in 
his  eyes,  the  best  example  of  a  lawful  kingship :  fi  yhp  h  rfj 
Aaxfovue^  iroTureia  Boxei  fikv  elvcu  fiaacXela  fmKurra  r&p  learit 
vofiov,  ovK  SoTC  Be  Kvpla  wdirrcov,  dXX'  orav  i^iXSrj  rifv  xcu/xu^i 
rff€fi(i)V  ioTi  T&v  irpb^  rov  iroKe^iov,  Iri  Be  rei  irpo^  rov9  Oeoif^ 
airoBiBorai  roU  fiaa-iKevinp,  aUrrj  fiev  oiv  rj  fiaaiXela  otov 
4n'paTrjyia  Ti9  avroKparopiov  teal  aifSio?  ecriv.  Afterwards  he 
calls  it  (npaTffiia  Bik  fiiov,  and  a>9  ehrelv  airTsM^  arparrfyla 
Kark  761/09  otBto^.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  something 
remarkable  in  the  way  in  which  Herodotus  (vi.  56-58)  sums 
up  the  privileges  of  the  Spartan  Kings,  without  noticing  that 
they  do  not  take  in  anything  which  comes  under  the  ordinary 
idea  of  government  Thucydides,  on  the  other  hand  (i.  131), 
notices  it  as  something  strange  that  the  Ephors  had  the 
power  of  arresting  the  King  (^  luv  rifp  eipicriiv  i^wlirret 
TO  TTpSnov  xmo  r&v  i<f>6pa>v '  l^eari  Be  rol^  i^poi,^  rov  ^curiKka 
£paaai  roSro),  a  comment  which  is  the  more  remarkable  asPau- 
sanias  was  not  King,  but  Begent.  Xenoph6n  too  looks  on  the 
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Spartan  kingsliip  as  a  real,  though  limited,  kingship.  Thus,  «t 
the  beginning  of  the  Ag&ilaos  (i.  1),  he  speaks  of  it  as  the 
only  government  which  had  really  lasted,  and  that  (see 
Growth  of  the  English  Conetitution,  p.  228)  becaose  tlie 
Kings  did  not  seek  for  more  power  than  the  law  gaTetht-m: 
tj  7op  TToKii  ovBfTrarTTOTe  ifiSov^aaffa  tov  Trporerifiifffffai 
avTovt,  eirfyetfrriae  leaTokva'at  Ti]v  apyrjv  flvTwi',  oi  T€  ffoffAtk 
oiiSeiroi^oTe  fiet^ovwf  a>pe)(6'rjaav  f)  e^  oX^Trep  e^  ^pj(>)i  t^c 
ffaaiXeiav  irapiXa^ov.  roty apovv  aWrj  p.kv  ovB^pia  ap)^ 
^avepd  eoTi  Biayeyevrjpetnj  aSidavavro^  ovre  &ijfiMKparM  oon 
o\iyapX''t  ovT€  TvpavPK  oirre  ^oatKeia '  avrrj  Se  fiOinj  hiapfva 
ffvvfxh^  ffatTiKeia.  The  same  fact  is  also  insisted  on  in  the 
treatise  on  the  Lacedcemonian  Commonwealth  (15)  which 
goes  by  his  name,  and  he  adds  the  custom  of  the  monthly 
oatb — like  that  of  the  Molossians — exchanged  between  the 
Kings  and  the  Kphors  on  behalf  of  the  city ;  d  Se  opxtK  eari, 
TW  pev  ffao-iXel  Kara  Tov?  t^?  •jroXeo)?  xeipevovi  vop^vt  0aai- 
\eveiv,  Tp  Be  •rroXfi  epTreBopKoviiro';  sKeivov  airTv<f>e\*Krov  r^r 
^mnXeiav  trape^ftv.  He  adds — ainai  pev  ovp  al  Tiftdi  o&at 
[as  opposed  to  his  military  command]  fwvrt  [as  opposed  to 
the  extravagant  honours  which  he  received  after  dealt.] 
^atriXel  SiBoprat,  ovBev  it  ttoXu  virep^ipovaeu  toiv  lBuotikSiV 
ov  yap  e^ovXi'iOr]  ovre  To«  ^aaiKevTi  ivpavinKov  tppot^ipa 
wapeuTTTJaat  ovre  TowVoXiVats  (jtOovov  ipiroi^aat  tij?  Bvivipem. 
Dionysios,  in  the  speech  assigned  to  Bmtns,  which  I  hare 
quoted  several  times,  makes  the  deliverer  speak  of  the  con- 
sulship as  following  the  model  of  the  Spartan  kingship.  The 
power  of  the  Koman  Consul  was  certainly  gi-eater  than  that 
of  the  Spartan  Kings.  But  an  hereditary  office  ia  essentially 
different  from  Jone  held  by  yearly  election.  The  Spartan 
kingship  was  real  kingship  with  its  powers  cut  very  short :  the 
consulship  was  the  kingly  power  put  into  jierpetual 
commission. 
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(20)  Page  149. — We  have  several  notices  of  the  Argeian 
Kings.    Pausanias  (ii.  jl9, 1)  mentions  that,  from  the  reign  of 
a  certain  Eang  Meddn,  the  royal  power  became  merely  nomi- 
nal, and  that  after  Meltas,  who  is  placed  (Clinton.  Fast.  Hell. 
1.  249)  in  the  days  of  Kleisthenes  of  Sikydn,  kingship  was 
abolished  altogether ;  'Apyelot  Sk,  are  urtfyoplap  xal  ro  aino' 
vofjLov  ofyaTrSiVTe^  ix  irdKcuordrov^  ret  lij^  i^vaia^  r&v  fiaac'- 
Xiav  €9  iKayyTTOV  irpori^arfov^  &^  Mi^So)!/^  t^  l^eUrov  icaX  roi^ 
airoTfovoi^  to  Spofia  Xeiil>0rjiHU  r^9  ficurCKela^  ^lovop.     Mikrav 
Be  Tov  AcueiBov  top  airoyopop  M'qBtopo^  ro  irapiirap  hravaep 
ap'X^  icararfpov^  6  Bfjfio^.    It  is  plain  however  that  king- 
ship went  on  mnch  longer.   There  is  a  story  told  by  Plutarch 
in  his  treatise  irepl  t^9  ^AXe^dpBpov  rvx^i^  fl  aperrj^  (ii.  8), 
according  to  which  kingship  had  such  a  hold  at  Argos  that, 
when  the  old  Herakleid  line  died  out,  another  King  was 
chosen,  in  obedience  of  course  to  divine  signs;   i^iKcirep 
'Afjyeloi^  work  to  ^HpajcXeiB&p  yipo^,   i(  oi  ficunXevetrOa^ 
irdrpiop  fjp  avro'k.     ^rirovp'i  Bk  leal  BuLirvpOavofikpo^  o  deo^ 
expV^^  derop  Be^ip*     koI  /jl€0*  fipApw:  oKlr/a^  aero^  inrep^Kir 
veU  KoX  Karapfv;  hrl  rrjp  Atyfopo^  oIkuw  hKoOure,  koX  ficurtXev^ 
^peOrf  Aiya>p.    He  has  another  reference  to  this  election  of 
Aigdn  in  his  treatise  on  the  Pythian  oracles  (5),  where  he 
speaks  casually  of  xpV^f^^  toh)^  ififierpov  XexjSepro^,  olfuu^ 
irepl  T^  Aly(opo^  rov  'Apyelov  jSaaiXela^,    But   the   most 
important  notice  is  that  in  the  well-known  passage  of  Hero- 
dotus (vii.  148, 149),  where  he  tells  us  how,  on  the  coming  of 
Xerxes,  the  Argeians  claimed,  if  they  joined  in  the  defence  of 
Greece,  to  have  an  equal  share  in  the  command  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians.   The  Lacedaemonians  answered  that,  as  they  had 
two  Kings,  while  the  Argeians  had  only  one,  the  command 
could  not  be  equally  divided.    Neither  of  the  Spartan  Kings 
could  be  deprived  of  his  vote,  but  they  were  ready  to  allow  the 
Argeian  Eling  a  third  vote  along  with  their  own  two  (\eyeip 
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•701  fih>  elvai  him  ^atTikfjw,  'Apyeiotffi  Si  eva '  ovteau  SwoTor 
elvai  T&v  SK  S7rapTij5  oiSerepov  vava-ai  t^  ^efiovlt}9'  fieri 
Be  Bijo  rav  aif>eTepQ)i'  o/JM^^ifiou  tov  'Apyeiov  elvai  Koi^vtif 
ovhiv).  It  would  seem  from  this  passage  that  the  Argeian 
King,  whatever  his  position  may  have  been  in  other  ways,  at 
least  retained  the  military  command.  The  Spartans  would 
never  have  proposed  to  give  an  equal  vote  with  their  own 
Kings  to  a  magistrate  whose  functions  were  merely  civil  or 
priestly.  The  Argeian  King  would  thus  be  one  of  the  cla« 
spoken  of  by  Aristotle  in  the  extract  in  Note  17. 

(21)  Page  149. — We  get  a  vivid  mention  of  the  King-archon 
at  Athens  and  his  functions  in  the  opening  of  the  oration  of 
Lysias  against  Andokides.  He  puts  the  possible  case  of  » 
impious  a  person  aa  Andokides  drawing  the  successful  lot  for 
this  archonahip :  hv  vwX  'AvBokiStj-;  a6&o<;  a.'TraWarf^  t7/iAn>  t< 
TouSe  TOv  arfSiva^  Kal  eKdrj  KXiipa>ffOfiepoi  Ttoc  hivea  apyovrvr 
KoX  "Kay^  ^cKTLXevv.  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  great  number 
of  religious  duties  which  the  King  had  to  discharge.  But 
presently  he  has  to  bring  in  the  word  in  its  more  usual  sense ; 
for  he  goes  on  to  say  that  Andokides,  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  had  been  a  flatterer  of  many  Kings,  among  which 
class  Dionysios  of  Syracuse  is  reckoned  by  implication 
(^ffoffiKeaf  "TToXKoiii  Ke/coXaKevKfu,  ^  fiv  ^vyfimjrai,  irXi/v  tow 
%vpaKova(ov  ^lovviriov).  Dionysios,  according  to  the  onkto^ 
was  a  match  for  Andokides,  and  would  not  be  taken  in  bf 
him. 

The  wife  of  the  King-archon  was  ^aaiXtcira,  as  the  wife 
of  the  Roman  "  rex  sacronim  "  was  called  "  regina."  (CT. 
Pseudo-Dem.  c.  Neter.  98.) 

Besides   the  King-archon,  there  was  another  survival  of 
kingship  at  Athens  in  the  form  of  the  Fhylohasileis,  who 
to  be  the  same  as  the  ^tunXei^  spoken  of  iu  the  law  of  Sol6a 
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quoted  by  Plutarch  (Soldn,  19).  Plutarch  seems  directly 
afterwards  to  speak  of  them  as  irpvrdvei^.  Very  little  seems 
to  be  known  about  the  nature  of  their  duties,  but  it  is  with 
their  kingly  title  alone  that  we  are  now  concerned.  They 
must,  one  would  think,  have  been  the  Kings  of  the  four  Ionic 
tribes  before  they  were  thoroughly  fused  into  one  common- 
wealth, something  like  the  local  Under-kings  of  the  West- 
Saxons.  In  any  case,  they  are  another  instance  of  the  kingly 
title  continuing  to  be  held  after  all  kingly  power  had  passed 
away,  and  that  by  magistrates  who  held  no  very  important 
place  in  the  commonwealth. 

(22)  Page  ISO. — Monmisen,  probably  with  truth,  looks  on 
the  whole  legend  of  Bomulus  as  comparatively  late.  The  real 
ancient  name  of  the  city  lurks  in  that  of  the  Bamnes^  and  the 
inrmwiio^  betrays  his  late  origin  by  having  his  name  formed 
from  the  later  name  of  the  city.  However  this  may  be,  the 
legend  which  makes  Bomulus  the  son  of  Mars  clearly  shows 
an  intermixture  of  Greek  ideas.  In  the  genuine  Italian 
religion,  not  only  is  no  man  the  son  of  a  Grod,  but  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  anything  like  generation  or  birth  among  the 
Gods  themselves.  The  deities  appear  in  pairs,  male  and 
female,  and  that  is  all;  they  are  called  ''Patres"  and 
**  Matres  "  directly  in  their  divine  character.  See  Preller, 
Bamisehe  MythcHogie^  50.  The  story  of  Numa  and  Egeria 
probably  comes  from  the  same  hellenizing  mint  as  the 
story  of  his  having  been  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras. 

(23)  Page  151.— I  mean  that  there  is  nothing  strictly 
mythical  about  these  stories ;  the  institutions  of  Ancus  and 
Servius  are  real ;  their  authors,  and  the  dates  assigned  to 
them,  may  be  fabulous,  but  there  is  nothing  of  divine  or 
heroic  legend  about  the  story.    We  know,  from  the  example 


of  undoubtedly  real  lairgivers  like  Solon  and  j^lfred,  tint 
such  lawgivers  constantly  draw,  as  it  -were,  to  tUemselTes  all 
luaoner  of  inatitutions,  both  earlier  and  later  than  their  om 
times.  On  this  ground  we  diatrust  the  accounts  of  tbe 
legidations  of  Ancus  and  Servius;  but,  though  they  JOtJ' 
not  be  historical,  they  are  at  least  qwm-historieaL  See 
Historical  Essays,  First  Series,  p.  4. 

(24)  Page  151, — Whatever  we  make  of  the  historical  valna 
of  the  stories  of  the  Tarquinii  and  Seryius,  to  say  nothing 
of  Numa,  it  is  plain  that  they  could  have  arisen  only  among 
a  people  who  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  birth  in  the 
appointment  of  their  Kings,  and  among  whom  the  choice  of 
a  stranger,  or  even  of  a  slave,  was  at  least  theoretically  not 
impossible.  It  will  of  course  be  remembered  that  Claodiiu 
got  hold  of  an  altogether  different  account  of  tbe  origin  of 
Servius ;  still,  though  he  is  not  described  as  a  slave,  li»  il 
described  as  a  stranger. 

(25)  Page  152, — There  vraa  a  ffena  JtomUia  at  Bom^bvtik 
was  of  little  eminence  and  never  produced  a  curule  iiinfljl 

trate.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  evidence  that  lb 
members  claimed  descent  from  the  founders  of  the  city. 

(26)  Page  153, — See  the  account  in  Herodotus  (vi,  67)  of 
the  bitterness  of  the  taunt  addressed  by  Leotychides  to 
Demaratos,  when  he  asks  him  okoIov  ti  eitj  to  &pj(eiy  /ter^  li 

(27)  Page  153.— See  Fed.  Gov.  i.  433. 

(28)  Page  154. — I  am  not  able  to  lay  my  hand  aa  Uff- 
better  authority  thnn  that  of  Justin  (ii.  7) :  "  Post  CodiUQ 
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nemo  AtheuiB  regnaTxt,  quod  memoriciinfiirifiwejnstribotom 
^Bt"  If  any  soch  XDctiTe  wm  ATowed,  it  miut  baTe  been  a 
mere  pretext,  as  Ibe  abalitiGD  of  Jdngship  was  a  gtep  which 
was  onaToidable  Booner  or  later.  StOl  we  have  the  iadi  that 
the  Roman  storjiepreBeotBllie  last  Eing  aa  a  hateAil  tynuit 
who  was  driren  out  for  his  wmoL,  while  the  K\\umvm%  ftory 
represents  the  last  King  as  one  who  deroted  his  life  for  the 
safety  of  his  ooimtrj,  and  idiose  memory  was  erer  after 
cherished  with  tbe  deq^est  rererenoe.  In  shorty  the  ciiic 
kingship  was  sd  impossiUe  to  last  that  neither  a  good  nor  a 
bad  King  oonld  sare  it;  and  either  the  crimes  or  the  Tirtoes 
of  a  Eing  might  be  assigned  as  a  reaaon  icff  getting  rid 
of  it 

(29)  Page  151. — ^I  see  no  reason  to  doobt  the  common 
story  as  to  the  gradual  fall  of  the  airimnship  at  Athens 
from  the  c^  hereditary  Idngdiip  to  a  magistinry  ri^^\^^  ao 
little  either  of  peraonal  qualification  or  kA  the  charm  of 
illustrioiis  ancestry  that  any  dtlaesi  of  decent  chaimrter  was 
held  to  be  fit  to  hcdd  it  First  we  haTe  the  single  Archon 
for  life  ont  of  the  old  royal  £unily ;  then  the  smgle  Aichon 
for  ten  year^  still  out  of  the  old  royal  £unily;  then  the 
board  of  nine  yearly  Axdioni^  aristocratic  or  democratie» 
chosen  or  taken  by  lot»  acooiding  to  the  gradoal  stages  in 
the  derelopement  of  theconmumwealth.  The  interposition  of 
a  Swcurrcia,  a  single  family  from  which  magistrates  weie 
chosen,  seetDM  to  hare  been  a  common  stage  between  king- 
ship  and  the  folly  dcTeloped  commonwealth,  first  aristocratic, 
then  democratic  The  Corinthian  Baochiads  are  a  well- 
known  instance;  bat  perhaps  the  most  interesting  example 
is  that  of  the  Cbaonians  in  Epeiros  (see  below,  note  36). 
We  might  also  compare  the  tendency,  even  where  there 
are  no  legal  distinctions,  to  keep  the  great  magistracies 
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in  certain  distinguished  familieB,  as  waa  formerly  ^ 
case  with  the  Swiss  democracies  (see  Growth  of  the  1 
lish  Constitution,  p.  27).  The  difference,  of  course,  is 
that  in  this  last  ease  the  hwaarela  had  no  acknowledged 
existence.  Tschudi  or  Attinghansen  might  practically  be 
an  ap^iKov  y^vot ;  but  this  was  simply  because  the  electois 
habitually  chose  from  among  them :  they  had  no  privilege 
by  law. 

(30)  Page  154.— In  the  Parian  Chronicle  (Boeckh,  ii.  301) 
the  Archons  for  life  appear  as  Kings,  It  is  only  when  th« 
archonship  becomes  annual  that  the  style  is  changed.  The 
48th  entry  stands  thus :  ^aaiKevomo^  'A^Tjywv  Atw'^^vXOT 
eroy?  (iKotnoO  KaX  kvoi,  a<j)'  o5  Kar  iviavrov  ^pX€P  6  apx^V 
while  in  the  49th  we  have  the  usual  form,  ap^ovrov  'Affrjinjai 
TXjjffia.  So  Pausanias  (vii.  2,  1)  describes  the  bods  <rf 
Kodros  as  disputing  about  the  succession  after  his  death,  and 
uses  the  word  ^aaiXeveiv — oiiic  eipatricev  a  NetXei^  uv€^€<r0at 
^aaiXevoftevo';  vtto  toO  Mc8oin-o?.  What  then  was  the  dif* 
ference  between  the  Archon  who  was  still  called  a  King  and 
the  undoubted  Kings  who  had  gone  before  him  ?  I  conceire 
it  to  be  that  the  King  or  Archon  now  became  strictly  respon- 
sible, as  we  have  seen  (see  note  19)  that  tlie  Spartan  Kinga 
were.  In  Greek  ideas,  the  lack  of  responsibility  seems  to 
have  been  the  essence  of  true  kingship.  Thus  in  the  Persians 
of  ^schylus  (213),  Atossa  speaks  of  her  son  Xersea  as  ovx 
vTrevSvuo";  iroXei,,  and  we  find  this  responsibility  given  as  the 
actual  definition  of  kingship  by  two  later  writers.  Suidas,  for 
instance,  under  the  word  ^aaiXela,  thus  defines  it — ^aaCKtia 
eirrlp  avi/TrevdvvtK  apxv'  '"'  f^vov  Be  eXevBepov^  ehai  TotK 
iTTiovhalovi  alOJt  KoX  0a<Ti\ea^.  t}  yap  fiaatXeia  ap-j^  awirt^ 
6vvov,  ^TK  irepl  fi6vov<;  &v  Toi/^  ir6<f>av?  trvtrrali].  So  Dion  Chiy- 
sostom  (i.  46) ;  ^aa-iXeta  Bi  dvvTrev6vvo9  apyi},  6  Bi  po/un 
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fiaaiXia}^:  Boyfuu  In  this  last  we  have  a  forestalling  of  the 
gre^t  doctrine  of  the  Civil  Law,  though  the  Greek  rhetorician 
does  not  stop  to  trouble  himself  with  any  theories  about  the 
**  lex  regia."  I  conceive  that,  though  the  King  or  Archon  was 
still  appointed  for  life,  yet  he  became  subject,  like  the  magis- 
trates who  came  after  him,  to  the  obligations  of  the  formal 
hoKifjMala  and  evdwq.  This  is  quite  another  thing  from  a  pos- 
sible power  of  deposition,  which,  even  if  legally  recognized, 
must  always  be  something  extraordinary  and  unusual.  Some 
confusion  between  this  state  of  things  and  theKing-archon  of 
the  confirmed  democracy  may  be  traced  in  the  words  of  the 
Pseudo-DemosthenSs  against  Neaira  (98) :  hreiZri  hk  BrjaeW 
avp^Kurev  airov^  koL  SirjfioKpariav  erroitjae  koX  17  iroXi^  iroku' 
dvOponro^  eyepero,  rbv  fiev  fiaaCKka  ovSkv  ffrrov  0  Srjfio^  ^peiTo 
Ik  irpoKpircDV  Kar  avBparyadlav  yetporov&v.  This  last  state- 
ment leaves  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  the  kingship  or 
archonship  was  confined  to  the  single  house  of  Kodros« 
In  fact,  at  this  stage  of  the  Athenian  constitution,  the  King 
or  Archon,  hereditary  or  at  most  chosen  out  of  a  single  fEmiily, 
holding  his  ofiSce  for  life,  but  responsible  for  its  administra- 
tion, must  have  been  exactly  Like  the  Spartan  King,  except 
that  he  had  no  colleague. 

(31)  Page  155. — See  Historical  Essays,  Second  Series, 
p.  126. 

(32)  Page  155.— Di6n  Cassius  (Ixix.  16).  'ASptoiw  .... 
ri  £iiovv<na,  TtfP  fieylarrjv  ira^  airroif;  apr^v  ap^a^,  iv  r^ 
iadtfTi,  T^  hriytoplfp  XafiirpSi^  hrereXeae,  That  is  to  say,  he 
was  the  apy((ov  hrtowfio^  of  the  year. 

(33)  Page  155. — See  Niebuhr,  Romische  Oeschichtef  h  544^ 
i.  509  of  the  English  translation. 


(34)  Page  lo6. — See  Historical  Essays,  Seoood  Series 
p.  127. 

(35)  Page  157. — The  PreBidency  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Assembly,  the  right  of  putting  the  question  and  deciding 
points  of  order,  forms  of  itself  an  important  distinction  be- 
tween tbo  Roman  Consuh  and  the  Athenian  Archons,  The 
Archons,  at  all  events  after  the  establishment  of  the  fullgrowo 
democracy,  never  presided  in  the  Assembly.  That  functioii 
belonged  to  the  Prytaneis  of  the  tribes  in  turn,  as  comes  oat 
strongly  in  the  famous  case  of  the  presidency  of  Sdkrates  in 
the  debates  after  ArginousaL  At  Sparta,  on  the  other  band, 
the  debate  recorded  by  Thucydides  (i.  87)  shows  that  thig 
power  was  vested  in  the  Ephors.  It  is  plain  that,  if  the 
powers  of  the  Prytaneis  and  of  the  Archons  had  been  b 
the  same  hands,  the  position  of  the  magistrates  who  held 
those  conjoint  powers  would  have  been  far  higher  than  tiut 
of  either  Prytaneis  or  Archons  separately.  It  would  have 
been  inconvenient  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Generals, 
the  really  highest  executive  magistrates  of  the  Common- 
wealth, because  it  was  perhaps  already  beginning  to  be 
felt  that  the  position  of  Speaker  and  that  of  Leader  of 
the  House  ought  to  be  distinct.  This  came  out  still  more 
strongly  in  the  Achaian  Assembly,  where  the  Demiourgoi 
acted  as  Speakers,  while  the  General  acted  as  I^eader  of  the 
House,  See  History  of  Federal  Government,  i.  296.  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  add  that  some  remarks  on  this  matter 
will  be  found  in  a  letter  trom  Sir  George  I<ewis,  the  last 
which  I  had  from  him,  which  appears  at  p.  427  of  his  pob- 
lished  Letters.  My  answer  to  that  letter  led  to  some  changee 
in  Sir  George  Lewis'  views,  which  were  embodied  in  the 
last  thing  which  he  wrote,  the  article  on  the  Presidency  of 
Deliberative  Assemblies,  which  is  referred  to  at  p.  430  of 
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the  Letters.    I  could  have  wished  that  all  three,  his  letter 
and  mine  and  that  article,  had  appeared  together. 

The  Boman  magistrate  also,  the  Consul  in  his  Assembly 
and  the  Tribune  in  his,  had  a  right  of  yet  further  import- 
ance, namely  that  he  alone  could  make  proposals  to  the 
Assembly.  This,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  marks 
the  far  greater  power  of  the  Boman  magistrates  as  compared 
with  those  of  Athens. 

(36)  Page  159.  Thuc  ii.  8.  Xaoi/€9  al3aaiKevToi,  &v 
rf^ovvTo  err  irrfabp  irpoaraala  ix  rod  apxiKov  7A/0U9  ^dnvo^ 
seal  iiiKavcjp.    See  above,  note  29. 

(37)  Page  159. — On  the  Epeirot  League,  see  Hist.  Fed. 
Got.  i.  150.  I  have  there  spoken  of  the  oath  of  the  Molos- 
fiian  Kings,  as  also  in  the  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution, 
p.  229. 

(38)  Page  159. — Of  the  Macedonian  Assemblies  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  in  the  next  lectura 

(39)  Page  159. — On  the  four  Macedonian  Commonwealths, 
see  Hist.  Fed.  Got.  661. 

(40)  Page  160. — Seleukeia,  as  the  chief  Eastern  outpost 
of  Western  civilization,  remained  a  free  city  with  a  repub- 
lican constitution  till  a  Tory  late  time.  The  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Seleukid  monarchy  no  doubt  did  much  to  strengthen 
its  independence.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  Tacitus  (Annals, 
vi.  42)  speaks  of  Seleukeia  as  a  free  conmionwealth,  with 
a  Senate  of  three  hundred  and  a  popular  Assembly.  But, 
usually  the  two  orders  did  not  agree^  and  the  Parthian  Kings 


aometimes  stepped  iu  to  support  the  oligarchic  interest. 
"  Seleucensea,  civitae  potens,  septa  muris,  neque  in  barbanua 
corrupta,  sed  conditoria  Seleuci  retinena.  Trecenti,  opiboB 
aat  aapientia  deleeti,  ut  Senatua ;  sua  populo  Tia :  et,  qnotk* 
concordea  agunt,  spernitur  Parthus ;  ubi  dissensere,  dam  sihi 
quisque  contra  cemulos  subsidium  vocant,  accitus  in  partem, 
adveraum  omnes  valescit.  Id  nil  per  acciderat,  Artabano 
regnante,  qui  plehem  primoribus  tradidit  ex  suo  osa :  nam 
populi  imperium  juxta  libertatem ;  paucorum  dominatio  re^ 
libidini  propior  est."  Pliny  too  (Hist  N'at.  vi.  30)  speala 
of  it  aa  "  libera  hodie  ac  sui  joria  Macedonumqne  moris." 

(41)  Page  160. — See  Historical  Essays,  Second  Series 
pp.  180, 18i 

(42)  Page  161. — Oa  the  importance  of  the  "poteetas 
tribuuitia  "  Tacitus  speaks  strongly,  when  he  saya  (Annak) 
iii,  56) ;  "  Id  summi  fastigii  vocabulum  Augustus  repperit,  ne 
Begis  aut  Dictatoris  uomen  adsumeret,  ac  tamen  adpellatkna 
oliqua  cetera  imperia  pnemineret."  He  goes  on  to  explam 
that  tlie  grant  of  the  tribuniiia  poiestaa  to  Drusus  was  tlu 
same  thing  aa  naming  him  successor  to  the  Empire.  On  the 
way  in  which  the  union  of  all  powera  grew  into  a  power 
greater  than  any  of  them,  compare  the  words  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Tiberius  himself  a  little  before  (iii.  53),  "  qnia  non 
^dilis,  aut  Pra?tori8,  aut  Consulis  partes  sustineo :  majoa 
aliquid  et  excelsiua  a  Principe  postulatnr." 

There  is  a  moat  curious  discussion  in  John  Lydus  (De  Magi»- 
tratibua,  i.  3)  of  the  distinction  between  Tvpawot,  fiafftXevt, 
and  airraKpaTiop,  and  (in  ii.  1—3)  there  is  also  a  description  of 
the  powers  granted  to  both  the  elder  and  tlie  younger  C«ar. 
The  paasages  are  much  too  long  to  quote  in  full ;  but  it  abould 
be  noted  that  this  writer,  writing  in  Greek  in  the  sixth  eentiiry 
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but  in  a  thoroughly  Boman  character,  distinctly  denies  the 
power  of  the  Emperors  to  be  either  PaaCKela  or  rvpawk. 
€<rrc  yctp  /SaciXia}^  fikv  rpoiro^  6  vS/io^f  rvpdwov  Si  vopu)^ 
6  rpoTTo^.  TO  yhp  r&v  Kaurdpwv  ijyovu  avroKparoptov  iwah- 
wfJLOV  ovZk  l3aaiXela^f  aXk*  ovBi  rvpawIZo^  itrrl  trrifiavTiKOVy 
avrap^ui^  Si  /laXXov  leal  avdemla^  rov  BioiKetv  rov9  i^avurror 
lUvov^  learh  t&p  koiv&v  dopv/Sois  iTrl  ro  KdXKiop.  hmarreiv 
T€  r^  oTpaTevfunc  irw  &v  Sioi  fid)(€<r0ai  rok  ivavrloi^' 
imperare  yhp  to  hrLTdrreaf  irap*  'IroXoS?  X^ercu^  evOev  Ifjb' 
irepdrap.  AH  this  has  the  force  of  a  protest,  when  we 
remember  how  fetmiliarly  the  name  of  ficLaCKev^  had  for  ages 
been  applied  to  the  Emperors.  Lydus  very  naturally  sets 
down  Marius  and  Sulla  as  Tyrants:  but,  what  we  should 
hardly  have  looked  for,  he  sets  down  Bomulus  as  a  Tyrant 
also,  and  argues  at  some  length  that  the  Latin  Bex  answers 
to  the  Greek  rvpawo^.  There  is  not  a  glimmering  to  be  seen 
of  the  great  dispute  about  pi](  and  /3aaiXev^  three  hundred 
years  later. 

(43)  Page  161.— See  aboye,  note  18. 

(44)  Page  161. —  Theodoric  was  undoubtedly  Consul, 
though  his  patriciate  stands  out  more  conspicuously  in 
history.  Both  he  and  Odoacer  were  Patricians  by  Imperial 
commission.  For  the  patriciate  of  Odoacer  see  the  fragment 
of  Malchos  in  the  Bonn  edition,  p.  235.  The  Senate  asks 
Zendn  to  bestow  that  rank  on  Odoacer ;  irarpMiov  re  airr^ 
aTToareZKau  d^iaVy  /col  rrjv  r&v  'IroXS]/  rovrtp  cuf>€W(u  BioUffaiPf 
and  the  Emperor  does  so  accordingly,  ficurtKeuiv  ypdfifia  wepl 
&v  fipovkero  wifivrnp  ry  ^OSodx^f  irarpOaov  iv  roimp  r^ 
ypdp^luiTi,  enwpofMoae.  Of  Theodoric  the  anonymous  writer 
printed  at  the  end  of  Ammianus  (717)  says ;  **  Zeno  recompen- 
sans  Theodoricum,  quem  fecit  patricium  et  consulem,  donans 
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et  multum  et  mittens  eiun  ad  Italiatn ."  He  goes  on  calling 
him  "  Patricius "  in  a  marked  way.  But  Jomandes  (57) 
emphatically  brings  out  the  consulship  of  Theodoric ;  "  factu* 
est  consul  ordinarius,  quod  summum  bonum  primumque  in 
mundo  decua  edicitur." 

(45)  Page  161. — It  was  held  to  be  the  peculiar  good  Inck 
of  BoetiuB  that  ho  was  not  only  Consul  himself  but  san  hia 
sons  Consuls,     See  the  Consolatio,  ii.  3,  4. 

(46)  Page  161. — Jornandes  (60)  tells  oa  pointedly  how 
"Juatinianus  Imperator  per  fidelissimnm  Consulem  yiat 
Belisarium,  et  perductum  Witigim  Constantinopolim  Fatricii 
honore  donavit."  So  Prokopios  (Bell.  Goth.  i.  5)  poiutedlv 
marks  that  he  was  still  Consul  at  the  time  of  his  conquest  of 
Sicily,  and  that  his  year  of  office  came  to  an  end  on  the  Tecy 
day  on  which  be  entered  Syracuse,  rp  Se  QeKia-api^  tow 
Kpeltraop  \6yov  evrvyrf/jM  ^virrjvejfSij  '^eveuQai.  ttJ?  7ip  vit» 
T€iai  Xa^wv  TO  a^imfia  eVi.  t^  Bai'SiXou?  veviKTjKevai,  Tavnjf 
eri  e'^o^ecos',  iirei^  7rape(rr^aaT0  ^txeXiav  oXjji',  ttJ  tij?  vrar 
Tet'dS  i<r)(aTTi  ^ftepa  eV  Ta?  SvpaKovtra<i  i'irjKarre.  He  goes  OB 
to  say,  aiiK  i^e-rriTrite'i  fiemoi  ovtm  TreTToltjTo  tovto,  oAAa  tk 
T^  avBpatTTip  ^weffti  tvxv  T'aa'av  avaamiraiiev^  -ri^v  v^mo' 
'PojfuiioL^  exeivT)  rfj  j'tfiepa  e's  Tai  XvpoKovaa';  c'vEXf^Xajcoiat, 
r-qu  re  luv  inrurmv  apyrjv,  ovk  ^-rep  (tdidei.  (v  r^  Bv^avriov 
pQvKevriipltp,  uXk'  evravOa  Karade/i.ei'ip  i^  {nrdrmv  yepiadau 

(47)  Page  161.— That  Constantine  held  the  office  of 
General  at  Athens  is  recorded  by  his  nephew  Julian  in  his 
first  oration,  addressed  to  Cunstantius  (8) :  &a<TiKev<i  yAp  ia>, 
Koi  Kvpio^i  travrtuv,  orpaTTjyoi  eKtlvwv  ^^{ov  KaXetadat,  xal 
ToHiwTTjs  eiVovof  nrfyuvav  fter'  eTn/y/jd/i/taTos,  eyiifniro  vKear 
^  Twi"  /ieyitrrav  TifUav  a^uodei'!.    He  goes  on  to  speak  of  Hm 
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grifts  of  com  which  Gongtantine  made  to  the  Athenians^ 
afA€ifi6fi€vo^  hr  a\n&  rrjv  iroKiv,  See  Finlay,  Greece  under 
the  BomanSy  340. 

(48)  Page  161.— Plutarch,  Caesar,  60.  iK^lvvi  ovk  ejnr 
fiaaiXeis  aXXk  Kaurap  KoKeurOcu. 

(49)  Page  161. — It  is  hardly  needful  to  collect  examples  of 
this  usage  from  the  New  Testament  onwards,  and  indeed  one 
or  two  have  come  incidentally  in  the  extracts  which  I  have 
already  giren.  But  it  is  worth  noticing  how  completely  the 
orations  of  Didn  Chrysostom  addressed  to  Trajan  assume  the 
dominion  of  the  Emperors  to  be  a /3aaiX€ia,  though  fiaa-iXeia 
is  throughout  pointedly  opposed  to  rupawk.  In  one  place 
in  the  third  oration  (i.  46),  after  describing  the  oppressire 
ruler,  Didn  says,  ovic  av  irore  etiroifn  rbv  rotovrov  ap^ovra  fl 
avToiepdropa  fj  ficunXioj  iroXif  Sk  fiaXKov  rvpawov  Koi  Tsjevtr^ 
rrjpoj  a>9  irore  'rrpo^ehrev  6  AiroXXtov  rov  'StiKxmviov  rvpawov. 
In  another  place  in  the  second  oration  (L  37),  he  incidentally 
brings  out  that  solitary  position  of  the  Boman  ruler  which  was 
80  strikingly  enforced  by  Mr.  G^ldwin  Smith  at  the  end  of 
his  famous  review  of  Mr.  Congrere.  The  good  King  is  to 
do  this  and  that  for  the  public  good,  irpo^  Se  tov<:  aXKov^ 
fiaciXecD^^  et  rive^  a  pa  elev,  afiCKKaaOat  irepl  rrj^  apenj^. 
The  difference  between  this  writer  and  one  so  much  later  as 
John  Lydus  is  the  difference  between  a  Greek  rhetorician 
speaking  in  a  loose  way  of  things  as  he  practically  found 
them,  and  a  Boman  lawyer,  who  happened  to  write  in  Greek, 
but  who  still  dealt  with  the  legal  and  historical  side  of  things 
from  a  purely  Boman  point  of  view. 

(50)  Page  161. — John  Lydus  (i.  4)  points  out  the  wearing 
of  the  diadem  and  the  royal  robes  as  an  innovation  of  Dio- 


cletian,  adding  that  he  thereby  ivl  to  0aa-i>uKov  ^  roKtifik 
eliretv  i-rrl  ro  TVpawLiehv  erpe^fv.  Compare  Aurelios  Victor, 
GwaareB,  39. 

(51)  Page  161, — The  word  regnum  is  applied  to  the  im- 
perial rule,  even  by  Tacitus,  though  it  would  seem  always 
with  Bomefvlmt  of  sarcasm.  Thus  in  the  Annfils  (xii. 
LocTista  is  said  to  have  been  "  diu  inter  instrumenta  r^ni 
habita"  and  again  (xiii.  14)  it  is  said  of  Fallas  that  "veliil 
arbitnim  regni  agebat."  But  much  earlier  (Annals,  i.  4) 
Tacitus  speaks  of  the  house  of  Augustus  as  "  domus  regna- 
trii "  seemingly  without  any  sarcastic  meaning. 

(52)  Page  161. — The  name  regia  is  more  than  once  ap- 
plied by  Tacitus  to  the  Imperial  dwelling.  Thus  in  the  Ai 
(xi.  29)  Callistus,  the  former  favourite  of  Cains,  rs  described 
under  Claudius  as  "  prion's  quoque  regire  poritiis  "  and  in 
xiv.  13  it  is  said  of  the  palace  of  Nero  "deterrimns  quisqne, 
quorum  non  alia  regia  fecundior  exstitit."  Here  again  then 
probably  is  sarcasm,  but  we  must  remember  that  the  boose 
of  the  Emperor  was  formally  regia  in  his  character  of  High 
Pontiff.  If  we  leap  from  Tacitus  to  the  next  Latin  writer 
who  deserves  the  name  of  historian,  we  find,  in  the  verj-  firet 
chapter  of  Amraianus  which  is  preserved  to  us,  the  word 
regia,  and  pretty  well  every  other  derivative  of  rex,  used 
matter  of  course,  but  rex  itself  never. 

(53)  Page  161. — In  the  opening  chapter  of  Ammiaons 
(xiv.  1)  the  name  regina  is  twice  applied  to  the  Gmpien 
Eusebia.  So  again  xvi.  10.  So  in  xiv.  1,  we  read  of  "  r^a 
stirps"  and  in  xix.  11  of  "sella  regalis." 


(64)  J 


I  161. 


-It  is  quite  certain  that  no  Emperor 
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ever  called  rex  by  any  Latin  writer.  That  the  title  was  given 
to  Hannibalianus  the  nephew  of  Constantino  is  also  quite 
certain  (see  the  opening  chapter  of  Ammianus  and  the 
Article  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography).  At  any  time  before 
the  decree  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  one  would  have  said  that 
he  was  meant  to  be  King,  not  over  Bome  or  Bomans,  but, 
like  the  sons  of  the  Triumvir  Antonius,  over  some  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Boman  Empire.  But  this  seems  hardly  to 
apply,  now  that  all  the  subjects  of  the  Empire  were  alike 
Bomans.  Still  this  title  stands  quite  by  itself,  and  it  is 
most  striking  to  find  the  word  rex  never  applied  to  the 
Emperor,  though  all  its  derivatives  are  so  freely  applied  to 
his  belongings. 

(55)  Page  162. — For  the  Boman  appointments  of  Alaric 
see  Zdsimos,  v.  5,  31,  vi.  7. 

(56)  Page  162. — The  consulship  of  Chlodwig  comes  from 
Gregory  of  Tours,  ii.  38.  "  Igitur  Chlodovechus  ab  Ana- 
stasio  imperatore  codicillos  de  consulatu  accepit,  et  in  basilica 
beati  Martini  tunica  blatea  indutus  est  et  chlamyde,  impo- 
nens  vertici  diadema."  He  was  saluted  by  the  people  '*  tan- 
quam  consul  aut  Augustus."  The  confusion  between  Consul 
and  Augustus,  in  the  mind  either  of  Chlodwig  or  of  Gregory, 
may  remind  one  of  the  like  confusion  in  the  mind  of  Bienzi, 
when  he  called  himself  *^  candidatus  Spirit^  Sancti  miles, 
Nicolaus  severus  et  clemens,  Liberator  Urbis,  Zelator 
Italiae,  amator  Orbis,  et  Tribunus  Augustus."  Cronica 
Sanese,  1347.  Muratori,  xv.  118.  Chronicon  Estense,  ib. 
441. 

(57)  Page  162.— See  Bryce,  Holy  Boman  Empire,  404. 
Joseph  the  Second  was  the  last  who  bore  this  title,  having 
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been  elected  in  1764,  during  the  lilelime  of  his  father,  tai 
becomiDg  Emperor-elect  on  liia  death  the  next  year. 

(58)  Page  163.— See  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution, 
17,  169. 

(59)  Page  163.— So  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  4-19, 
"Fram  pan  Wodue  awoe  eall  ure  cynecynn,  and  SaSau- 
hymbra  eac."  The  contrary  process  seems  to  be  set  forth 
by  King  jElfred  when  he  tells  the  story  of  Odysseus  and 
Kirke ;  "  pa  wass  fffir  ApoUinea  dohtor,  lobes  suna,  se  lob 
wees  hiora  cyning,  and  licette  ]?Eet  he  sceolde  biou  se  hehsta 
god,  and  [jaEt  dysige  folc  him  gclyfde,  fotpam  5e  he  im» 
eyne-cynnes,  and  hi  nyston  nffinne  oferne  god  on  J»ffine 
timan,  buton  hiora  cyningas  hi  weorpodon  for  godas.  Da 
sceolde  f^a  lobes  feeder  biou  eac  god,  ^ms  nama  wa» 
Satumtis,  and  his  swa  ilce  (el  cine  hi  haafdon  for  god." 

,    (60)  Page  164.— See  Korman  Conquest,  i.  593. 

(CI)  Pnge  164,— See  Woitz,  Devtseke  Verfassun^ffeschuhU, 
i.  68,  1C6. 

(62)  Page  165.— See  above,  note  76  on  Lecture  III. 

(63)  Page  165.— See  Growth  of  the  English  Constitutia*.^ 
34, 171. 


(64)  Page  166, — All  people,  save  those  who  fanc] 
the  name  Ein^  has  something  to  do  with  a  Tartar  Ehan  or  ' 
with  a  "  canning  "  or  *'  cunning  "  man,  are  agreed  that  the 
English  Cyning  and  the  Sanscrit  Ganaka  both  oome  from 
the  same  root,  from  that  widely  spread  root  whence  t 
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our  own  cyn  or  Mn  and  the  Greek  70/09.  The  only  question 
is  whether  there  is  any  connexion  between  cyning  and  ganaha 
closer  than  that  which  is  implied  in  their  both  coming 
from  the  same  original  root.  That  is  to  say,  are  we  to  sup- 
pose that  cyning  and  ganaka  are  strictly  the  same  word, 
common  to  Sanscrit  and  Teutonic,  or  is  it  enough  to  think 
that  cyning  is  an  independent  formation,  made  after  the 
Teutons  had  separated  themselves  from  the  common  stock  ? 
The  former  view  is  maintained  by  Professor  Max  Muller,  in 
the  later  editions  of  the  Science  of  Language  (ii.  285),  with 
an  array  of  German  scholarship  which  it  is  hard  to  resist. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  hard  for  an  EngUshman, 
looking  to  his  own  language  only,  to  resist  the  obvious  deriva- 
tion of  cyning  as  the  direct  offspring  of  cyn.  See  Norman 
Conquest,  i.  583,  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution,  171. 
The  difference  between  the  two  derivations  is  not  very  remote, 
as  the  cyn  is  the  ruling  idea  in  either  case ;  but  if  we  make 
the  word  immediately  cognate  with  ganaka^  we  bring  in  a 
notion  about ''  the  father  of  his  people,"  which  has  no  place, 
if  we  simply  derive  cyning  from  cyn. 

(65)  Page  167.— See  the  pedigrees  of  JEthelwulf  in  the 
Chronicles  under  the  year  855.  They  go  straight  up  to 
Woden,  and  thence  to  Noah  and  Adam ;  but  Woden  is  not 
made  to  spring  from  Shem,  Ham,  or  Japheth,  but  from  Sceaf 
the  son  of  Noah,  who  was  bom  in  the  ark. 

(66)  Page  170.— Joshua  ix.  2. 

(67)  Page  170.— Genesis  xxxvi.  14.  The  Hebrew  tp^^^ 
from  ^^M  genBy  answers  however  better  to  cyning  than  to 
herdogd. 

(68)  Page  171. — See  the  instances  which  I  have  collected 
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in  Note  K  in  tlie  Appendix  to  the  first  Volume  of  tlie 
Norman  Conqnest,  and  at  page  172  of  the  Growth  of  the 

English  Constitution,  Another  passage  abont  the  Goths  «ill 
be  fomid  in  Zosimos,  iv,  34.  Frithigern  ie  -^ye/ititv,  while  lie 
speaks  of  ' A.9avapi.\6v  -re  Trarro?  tov  ^aaiXdov  ratv  ^kvSbip 
ap-)(otna  yh/ov^. 

(69)  Page  171. — This  is  the  argument  assumed  thronglioat 
Dante's  great  treatise  De  Monarehia.     See  Historical  Essays, 

First  Series. 

(70)  Page  172. — See  Norman  Conquest,  i.  26.  Compare 
for  Mercia  also  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Winfield,  where 
Penda  fell  "  and  xxx  cynebeatna  mid  him,  and  fa  weeron 
sume  ciningas."  This  last  notice  comes  from  the  Peterboroiigli 
Chronicler  only.  We  may  again  compare  the  description 
given  by  Ammianus  (xvi.  12)  of  the  Alemanni  at  the  buttle 
of  Strassburg.  Chnodomariuo,  the  Bretwalda,  so  to  speftk, 
comes  first ;  then  some  other  chiefs  by  name  ;  "  Hos  eeqne- 
bantur  potestate  proximi  Reges  numero  quinque,  RegaUtgvn 
[probably  iEthelings]  decern."  The  Batavnans  also  in  the 
same  account  have  several  Kings, 

(71)  Page  173.— See  Growth  of  the  English  Constifntion, 
172. 

(72)  Page  173, — See  the  famous  passage  in  the  Iliad, 
ii,  188. 

(73)  Page  174.— I  shall  have  to  speak  more  fully  of  this 
in  my  last  lecture. 

(74)  Page  175. — According  to  the  famous  doctrine  of  th-i 
Civil  Law  (Inst.  i.  2,  6.)  "quod  principi  placuit,  legis  haUt 
vigorem;    quum  lege  regia,  quee  de  ejus  imperio  lata  est, 
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populus  ei  in  eum  omne  imperium  suum  et  potestatem 
concedat."  With  this  lawyers'  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
Empire  one  may  well  compare  the  pithy  account  given  by 
Tacitus  (Ann.  i.  2)  of  its  real  origin :  "  Caesar  dux  reliquus, 
posito  Triumviri  nomine,  Gonsulem  se  ferens  et  ad  tuendam 
plebem  tribunicio  jure  contentum  ;  ubi  militem  donis,  popu- 
Inm  annona,  cunctos  dulccdine  otii  pellexit,  insurgere  paul- 
latim,  munia  Senate  magistratuum,  legum,  in  se  trahere, 
nuUo  adversante." 

(75)  Page  175. — See  Norman  Conquest,  i.  584.  It  is  worth 
while  to  compare  the  definition  given  by  Suidas  under  the 
word  /3aa'i\ev^,  IBcuriKeif^  fJ^a^,  6  r&v  Tlepa&v,  roin;  Sk 
aXKov^  irpo^erlOeaav  xal  r&v  ap^ofiivtov  rh  opofiaTa,  olov 
AaKcSaifiovioiy  Mo/ceSoi/e?.  He  then  goes  on  to  distinguish 
paaCkev<i  and  rvpawo^,  and  to  point  out  how  Pindar  and 
others  had  applied  the  name  fiaaiXeik  to  tyrants. 

(76)  Page  176. — ^I  suppose  that  Bussia  is  now  the  only 
European  state  to  which  this  description  would  apply,  the 
only  one  where  the  sovereign  can  legislate  by  himself,  with- 
out even  the  form  of  consulting  a  national  assembly  of  any 
kind. 

(77)  Page  177. — See  Norman  Conquest,  i.  23,  78,  Growth 
of  the  Engh'sh  Constitution,  37. 

(78)  Page  177.— See  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution, 
153. 

(7S))  Page  178. — See  Norman  Conquest,  iv.  430. 

(80)  Page  179. — See  Norman  Conquest,  i.  24. 

(81)  Page  179. — The  recovery  of  southern  Spain  to  the 
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Empire  in  the  wars  of  Belisarins  must  always  be  borae  in 
mind,  if  we  wish  to  bare  an  accurate  notion  either  of  the  map 

of  Europe  or  of  the  position  of  the  Empire  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries.     See  above,  note  32  on  Lecture  II. 

(82)  Page  180.— See  Norman  Conquest,  i.  78. 

(83)  Page  181. — "Muodi  Dominus"  was  always  the  titfe  ' 
of  the  mediiBval  Emperors.     Tnke   for   instance  the  poem 
on   Frederick  Barharossa  published   by  Grimm  (9),  which 
begins  "  Salve,  mundi  domine  ;  Csesar  noater,  ave." 

(84)  Page  181. — The  kingdom  of  Henry  of  Saxony  and 
Rudolf  of  Hrtbeburg,  the  greatest  among  the  German  Kings 
who  never  received  the  Imperial  crown;  not,  in  any  strictness, 
the  Empire  of  Charles  and  Otto.  Yet  the  use  of  the  title  of 
Emperor  by  the  head  of  a  confederation  of  princes  can 
hardly  be  wondered  at 

(85)  Page  182. — On  the  various  names  of  the  kingdoms 
which  sprang  up  out  of  the  divisions  of  the  Frankiah  Em- 
pire, see  Appendix  T  in  the  first  volume  of  the  History  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  "  Names  of  Eingrloms  and  Nations." 

(86)  Page  182. — I  mean  that,  up  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Hohenstaufen,  the  Empire  followed  that  mixture  of  election 
and  hereditary  descent  which  was  the  law  of  all  the  Teutonic 
kingdoms..  Then  came  a  time  during  which  birth  was  hardly 
regarded  at  all,  though  there  was  some  faint  approach  to  a 
dynasty  in  the  Luzelburg  Kings  of  Bohemia.  Then  came  the 
long  period  which  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, during  which,  though  other  candidates  were  often  talked 
of,  yet  the  Electors  always  chose  an  Austrian  prince,  oom- 
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monly  the  heir  of  the  Austrian  Duchy,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
Charles  the  Seventh,  an  unsuccessful  claimant  of  that  Duchy, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  Francis  the  First,  the  husband  of  its 
Archduchess. 

(87)  Page  183.— See  Norman  Conquest,  iv.  1695. 

(88)  Page  184. — I  cannot  be  said  to  be  speaking  too 
strongly  on  this  point,  when  it  is  remembered  that,  in  a  book 
on  Italy  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Whiteside,  Switzerland  was 
spoken  of  as  '^  a  Confederation  of  small  Kingdoms."  It  matters 
very  little  whether  the  writer  really  believed  that  there  were 
twenty-two  or  twenty-five  Kings  in  Switzerland,  or  whether 
he  merely  thought  that  the  difference  betwe^  kingdoms 
and  commonwealths  was  of  so  little  consequence  that  either 
word  might  be  used  indiscriminately  for  the  other.  In 
either  case  it  is  an  extreme  illustration  of  the  common  igno- 
rance and  carelessness  about  such  matters.  In  the  common 
notices  of  Swiss  matters  in  the  newspapers,  the  cantonal 
Government  of  Geneva — because  it  is  from  Geneva  that  the 
telegrams  come — seems  always  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Federal  Government.  Would  the  same  writers  mistake 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  ? 

Besides  the  Commonwealths  of  Switzerland,  we  must  not 
forget  the  Commonwealth  of  Andorra,  now  looking  calmly, 
as  a  steady  elder  sister,  on  the  commotions  of  the  younger 
and  less  successful  commonwealths  on  either  side  of  her. 

(89)  Page  186. — On  all  these  matters  I  would  refer  to  the 
Essay  on  Presidential  GU)vemment  which  stands  last  in  my 
first  Scries  of  Historical  Essays. 

(90)  Page  187.— The  legitimate  descent  of  Queen  Eliza- 
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beth  from  Edward  the  Third  through  the  house  of  York 
takes  in  nine  generations  of  ancestors,  two  only  of  whom,  her 
father  and  his  grandfieither  Edward  the  Fourth,  were  Einga 
And  of  them,  only  Henry  himself  came  in  by  quiet  suc- 
cession. Her  descent  by  the  other  line,  that  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  through  the  legitimated  children  of  John  of  GauDt, 
is  still  less  kingly. 
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LECTURE  V. 

(1)  Page  191. — On  the  relations  of  the  Achaian  cities  to 
the  League,  see  History  of  Federal  Government,  L  256. 

(2)  Page  192. — On  the  constitution  of  the  Achaian  Federal 
Assembly,  see  BUstory  of  Federal  Government  i.  263, 

(3)  Page  193. — We  may  see  this  process  in  England,  as 
the  small  independent  Kings  and  Ealdormen  in  Mercia  sink 
into  Ealdormen  named  by  the  central  King  of  the  Mercians, 
and  again  as  the  West-Saxon  Under-kings  of  the  royal  house 
are  also  supplanted  by  Ealdormen.  And  the  same  process 
g<x^  on  as  the  several  kingdoms  are  merged  in  one  kingdom. 
The  stages  of  this  process  are  well  marked  in  the  cases  of 
Mercia.  From  independent  and  conquering  Kings  like  Penda 
and  Oflfa,  we  come,  in  the  days  of  iElfred,  to  a  King  like 
Burhred,  who  is  the  man  of  the  King  of  the  West-Saxons ;  and 
then,  between  this  sort  of  kingship  and  absolute  incorpora- 
tion, comes  the  stage  represented  by  ^thelred  and  ^thel- 
fljud.  See  Appendix  F  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

(4)  Page  193. — The  first  Sunday  in  May  is  always  the  day 
of  meeting  for  the  Landesgemeinde  of  Uri,  and  the  regular 
days  of  meeting  for  all  the  other  Landesgemeinden  come  at 
the  same  time  of  the  year.    The  distinctive  peculiarities  of 


all  the  Landesffemeinden  of  which  I  have  seen  those  only  ol 
Uri  and  Appenzell-Ausserrhoden  are  deecribed  at  lengtii  ty  I 
M.  Hambert  in  an  article  in  the  Btblioihique  Univera^  in  1 

the  course  of  1872. 


(5)  Page  195. — The  mere  slave,  the  servua,  BovKxk,  ot 
])eow,  has,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  political  rights,  be- 
cause lie  has  not  even  the  common  ri{;;hts  of  humanity.  Bat, 
besides  the  actual  slave  and  the  free  fieToiK<K  who  is  a 
citi2en  of  some  other  commonwealth,  there  is  the  lai^ 
class  of  the  unfree,  filling  up  in  various  degrees  the  space 
between  the  mere  slave  and  the  full  citizen.  At  Sparta  we 
might  reckon  the  irepiatKoi,  burghers  of  a  subject  township, 
and  the  Helots,  slaves  of  the  commonivealth  but  not  slaves  of 
individual  masters,  as  representing  severally  a  high  and  a 
low  stage  of  this  intermediate  position.  The  Tbessalias 
irevicTTai,  perhaps  the  Roman  clients,  would  be  other  examples. 
So  in  the  Teutonic  system  ivo  find  the  liberli  of  Tacitiu 
(Germ.  25),  that  is  the  Lsetas,  Lilen  or  Lazzen  (see  page  2IS)t 
on  whom  see  Waitz  (i.  179)  and  the  chapter  in  Kemble  on  tbe 
Unfiee.  The  class  revives  again  at  a  later  time  in  Englaod 
in  the  form  of  the  viUeina  regardarU  of  our  lawyers,  a  claa 
formed  on  the  one  hand  by  raising  the  mere  slave,  the  'peots, 
the  servus  of  Domesday,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  lowering 
the  free  c&trl,  the  vHIanus  of  Domesday, 

One  would  have  thought  that  it  was  inherent  in  this  dan 
to  be  without  political  rights,  yet  we  have  the  strange  stat^ 
ment  about  the  Federal  Diet  of  the  01d-8axons  which  I  have 
quoted  above. 

Kemble  (i.  185)  defines  slavery  aa  "  dependence,  the  being 
in  the  mund  of  another,  and  represented  by  him  in  the  folo* 
ni6t,"  This  of  course  would  take  in  classes  much  betm  off 
than  the  mere  y&m. 
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(6)  Page  196. — That  is  to  say,  the  aristocratic  common- 
wealth was  democratic  at  its  first  starting.  The  Boman 
patricians,  the  populm  or  old  citizens,  of  course  began  as  a 
democracy  among  themselves,  and  their  democratic  character 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  presence  of  any  class  of  the 
unfree,  whether  clients  or  mere  slaves.  They  became  an 
aristocracy,  as  there  grew  round  them,  in  the  form  of  the  j)7e6«, 
a  body  of  men  personally  as  free  as  themselves,  but  possessing 
only  a  lower  political  franchise. 

(7)  Page  197. — ^Waitz  i.  36.  *'  Wie  das  Heer  nur  das  im 
Kriege  befiudliche  Yolk  darstellt,  so  sind  auch  alle  mili- 
tarischen  Yerhaltiiisse  nirgends  von  den  iibrigen  Zustanden 
des  Lebens  zu  trennen;  immer  befinden  sich  kriegcrische 
und  richterliche  Gewalt  in  Einer  Hand ;  wie  das  Yolk 
Heer  ist,  die  Yersammlung  des  Yolks  Gericht,  so  ist  der 
Bichter  auch  Heerfiihrer.  Eine  Eintheilung  des  Heers  setzt 
daher  stets  eine  gleiche  des  Yolks  voraus,die  des  Yolks  muss 
mit  der  des  Landes  identisch  sein." 

(8)  Page  198. — ^It  is  hardly  needful  to  point  out  that  the 
famous  Assembly  of  the  Achaians  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Iliad  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  military  assembly. 
But  it  is  worth  marking  that  it  is  ayopri  in  verso  51, 
93,  96,  \ao9  in  97-100,  orpaTo^  and  aryopr}  both,  in  207,  and 
ir\ri0v<:  in  278. 

(9)  Page  198. — The  Macedonian  military  assembly  is 
spoken  of  by  Arrian,  iiL  27,  2, 27, 3,  as  irXijffo^;  and  McuceSove^, 
in  27,  4,  it  is  iKKkqala. 

(10)  Page  198. — See  Norman  Conquest,  ii.  103. 

(11)  Page  198. — I  mean  the  Athenian  process  by  which 
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the  Generals  chose  e<  KaraKoyov,  from  the  list  of  citizens  of 
the  military  age,  such  as  they  thought  good  to  call  upon  (or 
the  particular  expedition. 

(12)  Page  198. — This  comes  out  very  strongly  in  the 
history  of  the  Athenian  siege  of  Syracuse,  The  army  in 
Sicily,  though  forming  so  large  a  part  of  the  Atbenisa 
people,  waits  for  and  obeys  the  orders  of  the  citizens  vlu 
remained  at  home  as  submissively  aa  the  snbjects  of  ft 
despot  could  do. 

(13)  Page  199.— See  the  action  of  the  Athenian  Semtl 
and  People  at  Salamis  in  Herodotus,  ix.  4  et  seq.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  violence  done  to  the  Senator  Lykidaa,  who 
proposed  submission  to  tlie  Persians,  and  still  more  the  no* 
lence  done  by  the  Athenian  women  to  his  wife  and  children, 
are  things  altogether  without  parallel  within  the  city  itselC 

(14)  Page  199. — Thucydides,  viii.  76,  where  the  army  at 
SamoB  acts  for  itself,  and  maintains  the  democracy  after  the 
oligai'chic  revolution  in  the  city.  Thrasyboulos  and  Thrasyloa 
are  made  to  say  oi?  ou  Set  aBvfidii  on  i)  -ttoXk  avrmv  a^ 
£(TTt}ic£.  They  had  just  been  elected  Generals  by  the  army, 
much  as  Camillus  (Livy  v.  46)  is  elected  Dictator  by  the 
Roman  Assembly  at  Veil,  thougli  the  circumstances  of 
the  Roman  migration  to  Veii  are  more  like  those  of  the 
Athenian  migration  to  Balamis. 

(15)  Page  199.— For  the  .Sltolian  Federal  Assembly  held 
under  the  walls  of  tlie  besieged  city  of  MedeSo  in  B.C.  231, 
History  of  Federal  Government,  i.  413. 

(16)  Page  202.— In  the  Teutonic  mythology  a.  God  might 
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die,  as  appears  from  the  famous  case  of  Balder.  In  the  Greek 
mythology  there  is  no  case  of  the  death  of  a  Grod,  thongh  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing  seems  implied  in  one  passage  of 
the  Iliad  (v.  388),  where  ArSs  is  spoken  of  as  running  a 
chance  of  being  killed  by  the  sons  of  Aloeus. 

KcU  vv  K€v  €vG*  airoKovTO  ''Aprj<;,  5to9  iroXifioio, 
el  fiff  firjTpvirj,  irepCKoKKr)^  ^Hepi^oca, 
'Fipfiea  i^TjyyeiXev,  6  S'  i^^KXeyjrev  ^'Aprja 
7]Sr)  T€ip6fi€vov '  ')(a\€7ro^  Bi  i  Beafio^  iSdfiva. 

In  the  same  speech  both  Here  and  Aides  are  spoken  of 
as  being  wounded  by  Herakl^  and  in  the  same  book  both 
Aphrodite  and  Ares  are  wounded  by  Diomedes  (336,  855). 

(17)  Page  203.— Iliad,  xx,  10. 

ikOovre;  S*  i^  B&fia  Ato9  v€if>€\/rjy€p€Tao, 
^eoTT}^  at0ov(ru(nv  i(l>l^voVy  &9  Ati:  irarpl 
''Ii<fxuaTO^  irolrjaep  IBvltfai  irpaTriSeaacv, 

It  was  as  needful  in  the  divine  as  in  the  human  Assembly 

that  its  members  should  be  seated;  when  men  began  to  stand 

up,  there  was  then,  as  now;  an  end  to  all  order.    Iliad,  xviii. 

246. 

opOStv  S'  karaoTfov  arfoptf  ydver*,  ovBe  rt?  erXrj 

e^eaOat,  irdvra^  yi,p  ^6  rpofju)^.     Cf.  ii.  96-100. 

(18)  Page  203.— See  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution, 
168. 

(19)  Page  203.— Iliad,  xx.  13. 

(20)  Page  203.— See  Historical  Essays,  Second  Series,  83. 

(21)  Page  204. — For  this  comparison  I  might  quote  no 
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less  an  autborif y  than  Eing  iElfred,  who  looked  on  Odysseus 
as  s  King  under  the  Emperor  Agamemnon.  '■  Hit  gebyrede 
gio  on  Troiana  gewinne  Jiwt  J)fBr  wtes  an  cyning  Jjies  n&isa 
Aulises,  se  hicfde  twa  fioda  under  pom  basere.  Pa  Siods 
wEEron  hatena  IlSacige  and  Betie,  and  J»£es  kaseres  oam 
wa!8  Agamemnon." 


(22)  Page  204.— Hiad,  xvi.  434. 

(23)  Page205.— Odyssey,  ii.  26. 


ouSe  TToS"  TifieTepTi  aryopij  yh/er  ovBe  Gooikov, 
e^  ov  'OSvaa-ew  8kjs  ejSi;  «oi\tjs  ivi  vtivitI. 


3DCtlQIinu 


(24)  Page206.— Tacitus,  Germania,  11.   "Sidispl 
tentia,  fremitu  adspernautur ;  sin  placuit,  irameas  coDCi 
Houoratiasimum  adsensus  genus  est,  armis  laudare." 

(25)  Page  206.— Thucydides,  i.  87.     xphova-i.  yap  ffo>)  Koi 

oil  ■<H<^p- 

(26)  Page  20S. — I  will  refer  only  to  two  examples,  one 
of  an  Assembly  which  was  held,  and  another  of  one  which 
was  not  held,  but  which  proves  almost  more  than  any  of 
those  which  were  held.  Kaaaandroa,  having  Olympias  io  his 
power,  but  having  promised  to  spare  lier  life,  first  holds  an 
Assembly  in  which  she  is  condemned  to  death  in  her  absenw ; 
then,  when  she  still  demands  a  public  trial,  he  shrinks  from 
the  effect  which  he  knew  that  her  presence  would  have  apon 
the  Assembly,  and  causes  her  to  be  put  to  death  privately. 
Diod.  xix.  51.  6  Be  KdatravSpot  ....  irpoerpe^arc  Toi)? 
OiKfioin  Tww  avjjprjfiivfiiv  inr  '0\vft,in.a&o<;  ev  kolv^  tSmi  Mcuce* 
oovao  eKKKr)a(a  KUTTfyopeiv  t^t  TrpoEipf)fi£vtit    ywaiKOi,     &v 
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iroi/qaavradv  to  trpo^axOev,  Kot  t^9  ^OXviiiridho^  out€  irapov- 
<n79  cure  ixova^  tov9  airoXoyrjaofiipov^,  oi  fiev  Mo/ceSoi/e? 
Kore^lviiXTKov  axnri^  Oavarov  «...  eiika^eiTO  yhp  Si/ia  koX  to 
wepl  avTTjv  d^Uofia  koI  to  t&v  Ma/ceSoi/o)!/  evfierd^oXov,  t^9 
S'  '0\i;/i7rtaSo9  ou  <f>afiivi]^  <l>€v^€a0aiy  Tovvamiov  S*  eToi/j/r)^ 
ovarii  iv  irdat,  MaKeBoat,  KpiO^vac,  6  KdcraavSpo^  <l>oj3rj0€U 
fM^iroTe  TO  trXijOo^  okovov  tiJ?  fiaaikla'arj^  a7ro\oyovfi4prf<;  koX 
T&v  ^AXe^dvSpov  Kol  ^Ckhnrov  irpo^  airav  to  Wvo^  evepyeac&v 
dvafJUfivrfaKo/ievov  fieravo^arj,  k.t.X. 

(27)  Page  208.— Thus  in  Arrian,  iii.  26,  Phafitas  is  accused 
by  Alexander  before  the  Macedonian  Assembly  and  is  con- 
demned, while  in  the  next  chapter  Amyntas  and  several 
others  are  accused  and  acquitted. 

(28)  Page  210. — See  Historical  Essays,  Second  Series^ 
189. 

(29)  Page  212. — If  we  reckon  from  the  legislation  of 
KleisthenSs  in  b.g.  508  to  the  narrowing  of  the  franchise  by 
Antipatros  in  B.c.  322,  the  time  is  less  than  two  hundred 
years ;  if  we  go  back  as  far  as  Soldn  in  594,  we  are  still  a 
good  way  under  three  hundred. 

(30)  Page  214. — See  the  definition  of  democracy  given  by 
Ath^nagoras  in  Thucydides,  Growth  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, 165.  Most  of  the  characteristics  of  democracy  of  which 
I  have  spoken  in  the  text  I  have  worked  out  more  fully  in 
the  Essay  on  the  Athenian  Democracy  in  my  Second  Series 
of  Historical  Essays. 

(31)  Page  214. — One  of  the  merits  of  democracy,  accor<I- 
ing  to  Perikles  in  the  Funeral  Oration  (Thuc.  ii.  37),  was 
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the  room  which  it  gave  to  the  developement  of  indiviclQii) 
character  and  ability,  as  opposed  to  the  nnvarying  rontinc 
to  which  every  man  had  to  submit  at  Sparta.  Svofia  fih  hii 
TO  fiT]  e<i  6\tr/ov<!  u.\X'  e?  trXelovati  olKtiv  Bt}fi,oKpaTia  KexXrrrai. 
firreem  Se  aara  fiev  tou?  I'd/iov?  Trpo;  ra  iSia  Std<)>opa  •xaai 
TO  t<Tov,  Kara  Se  ti;:!  a^iwat-v,  oi?  eKoaroii  lev  Ttp  ev&OKifiet  .  .  . 
ek€v6epa>^  Se  tii  te  Trpo<i  to  koivqv  -roXnevofiev  Kal  r?  t^c  wpe^ 
dWyXoiK  TMv  Kaff  'i^fi.epav  hmriSevfulriiiv  inroyfr/ai',  av  h'  op/^ 
Tov  jriXa!;,  el  xaQ'  ^Soinj'i'  Tt  Spa,  e'^ovTdf  ovSe  a^rjfiioiK  lur 
XvwTjpav  Be  T^  oi/ret  d;;^^jj8oi'a5  •rrpo^LBf/j.evoi.  He  then  goe* 
on  to  speak  of  obedience  to  the  laws  and  magistrates  as  one 
of  the  consequences  of  popular  government.  Modern  writer* 
very  often  charge  democracy  with  doing  the  exact  opposite 
to  all  these  things,  and  especially  with  moulding  all  men 
according  to  one  pattern.  But  it  is  commonly  very  hard  to 
make  out  what  modern  writers  mean  by  democracy,  and  it 
seems  likely,  on  the  whole,  that  Perlklfe  knew  best. 

(32)  Page  215.— I  have  referred  to  the  debate  in  the 
Spartan  Assembly  recorded  by  Tbueydides,  i.  67-88.  The 
body  debating;  is  the  general  Assembly  of  the  Spartan  citizem 
{^vWoyo^  a^SiV  ainSiv  a  (!<o0oKt),  as  distinguished  both  frooi 
the  smaller  bodies  in  the  Spartan  Commonwealth  and  from 
the  general  Assembly  of  the  Lacediemonian  allies  which 
appears  in  c.  119.  The  Corinthians  and  others  are  heard, 
and  the  Athenian  Ambassadors  are  heard  in  answer.  Then 
the  Spartans  debate  among  themselves;  but  the  narrative 
seems  to  imply  that  no  one  spoke  except  the  two  gpc«l 
official  persons,  the  King  Archidamos  and  the  Ephor  Sthenc- 
lal'das,  and  the  latter  seems  to  wind  up  the  debate  somewhat 
suddenly  by  his  official  autliority.  It  should  be  noticed  thai, 
after  the  cry  of  Aye  and  Nay  (see  above,  note  25)  the  Ephm- 
professed — the   historian    hints   that  he  merely  profe«ed 
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(J3ovk6fi€Po<;  avT0U9  (f>av€pw  aTroSei/cwfiivov^  rrjv  ywofivfv  i^  to 
TToXefielv  fiaXKov  opfMrjaai)  —  to  be  unable  to  distinguish 
which  side  '^  had  it "  and  therefore  he  made  the  House  divide. 
The  words  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  original  should  be 
noticed.  Before  the  Ballot  became  law,  one  used  sometimes 
to  hear  shallow  people  ask  why,  if  electors  were  to  vote  by 
ballot,  members  of  Parliament  should  not  vote  by  ballot  also. 
Tliey  forgot  that  it  does  not  concern  either  of  two  electors 
to  know  how  the  other  votes,  while  it  does  concern  both  of 
them  to  know  how  their  representative  votes.  But  in  a 
primary  Assembly  there  can  be  no  objection  to  secret  voting, 
if  it  be  thought  good  on  other  grounds.  And  the  story 
sounds  as  if  Sthenekudas  had  somewhat  unfiEtirly  made  men 
vote  openly,  in  order  to  carry  his  own  purpose.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  secret  voting  is  the  theory  of  the  Oxford 
Convocation,  that  again  being  a  primary  Assembly. 

In  all  our  accounts  of  Athenian  Assemblies  we  hear  of 
many  more  speakers  than  in  this  at  Sparta,  and  we  never 
hear  of  any  magistrates  stepping  in  in  the  authoritative 
way  as  Sthenelaidas  did. 

(33)  Page  216. — On  the  powers  of  the  Achaian  General 
see  History  of  Federal  Grovemment,  i.  287. 

• 

(34)  Page  217. — I  have  quoted  this  analogy  and  one  or 
two  others  at  p.  308  of  the  same  work.  In  one  of  the  cases 
there  referred  to,  that  of  the  non-residentiary  members  of  the 
Cathedral  Chapters,  there  is  a  clear  tendency  at  work  to 
bring  about  a  better  state  of  things. 

(35)  Page  217. — See  History  of  Federal  Government,  L 
263. 

(36)  Page  219.— See  Norman  Conquest,  i.  100-102. 
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(37)  Page  219.— See  History  of  Federal  Goyemment,  L 
698.    Norman  Conqnest,  i.  592,  ii  830. 

(38)  Page  220.— See  Norman  Conquest,  iiL  623. 

(39)  Page  221. — The  changes  in  the  Frankish  Assemblies 
imder  the  Merwings  and  Karlings  are  set  forth   in  two 
chapters  of  Waitz,  one  in  the  second  volume,  headed  Lie 
Gerickts;  Beer'  und  Reichs^Versammlungen^   the   other  in 
the  third  volume,  headed  Der  Hofund  die  Beichs^Versamm' 
huiff.    The  general  result  seems  to  be  that  the  Assemblies 
greatly  decayed  under  the  Merwings,  but  that  a  new  life 
wtis  put  into  them  by  the  Teutonic  revival  under  the  Ans- 
tn^sitin  Mayors  ahd  Kings.  But,  even  under  the  Merwings,  the 
old  local  assemblies  seem  to  have  gone  on  in  their  full  vigour 
among  tlie  dependent  nations  (ii.  419 ;   439 ;   444 ;  455). 
That  under  the  Karlings  the  Assembly  retained,  in  theory  at 
lotist,  its  old  popular  character  is  plain  from  a  crowd  of 
piiasapca  collected  by  Waitz,  iii.  468  et  seq. ;  and  his  general 
conclusion  (iii.  486)  is:  **Man  kann  nicht  zweifeln,  dass  es 
ein  allgomeiuovS  liecht  der  Freien  blieb,  sich  auf  der  grossen 
Juhrosvcrsiiuunlung  einzufinden:  eben  darum  heisst  sie  die 
allgomeiiie,  uud  von  der  Gesiimmtheit  oder  Menge  des  Volks 
ist  ofter  die  Kede." 

(40)  Vago  221. — Among  the  Bavarians  and  Allemans  we 
lind  provisions  enforcing  attendance  at  the  Assemblies.  But 
these  wen^  not  unkno\>Ti  even  at  Athens,  as  we  see  from  the 
graphic  description  of  Aristophanes  in  the  opening  scene  of 
the  Acharuians — 

w  vvVy  OTTOT  ov<nj^  Kvpla^  iKKKfjaCa^ 
€(odijrfj(;  eprjfio^;  rj  Ili/uf  avrtftf 
01  S*  eV  dyopa  XaXovai,  Kav<o  koX  Karto 
TO  (T^OLviov  <l>€vyov(rt  to  fiefuXrayfievov. 
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The  appointment  of  special  Schoffen,  Scdbini^  Echevins,  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  necessity  of  insuring  that  some 
one  should  be  ready  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  As- 
sembly. See  Waitz,  iii.  487,  iv.  325,  and  especially  the 
chapter  headed  Die  Schoffen  in  Savigny's  Oeschiehte  des  Bo- 
mischen  Bechts.  Savigny's  distinct  conclusion  (i.  197)  is  that 
'^  der  Unterschied  lag  nur  darin,  dass  die  Scabinen,  als  offent- 
licbe  Personen,  die  Verpflichtung  batten,  als  Schoffen  den 
Gerichten  beyzuwohnen,  wahrend  es  in  der  Willkuhr  der 
ubrigen  Freyen  stand,  zu  erscheinen  wenn  sie  woUten,  nur 
mit  Ausnahme  der  drey  grossen  Yersammlungstage  im  Jahr, 
an  welchen  alle  erscheinen  mussten." 

In  the  first  page  of  Domesday,  we  find  that  in  Kent  those 
who  were  summoned  to  the  8cirgem6t  and  failed  to  appear 
were  liable  to  forfeiture,  provided  the  Assembly  was  held 
in  the  ancient  place  on  Pennenden  Heath.  They  were  not 
bound  to  go  further.  ^'  Si  fuerint  prsemoniti  ut  conveniant 
ad  sciram,  ibunt  usque  ad  Pinnedennam,  non  longius.  Et 
si  non  venerint,  de  hac  forisfactura  et  de  aliis  omnibus  rex 
c  8olido8  habebif 

(41)  Page  223. — See  History  of  Federal  Grovemment, 
i  211,  271.  So  Thucydides  (i.  125)  remarks  that  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  Lacedemonian  Confederacy — which,  though 
not  a  true  confederation,  made  some  approach  to  it  as  being 
an  Assembly  of  independent  states — each  city  great  and  small 
had  an  equal  vote,  ypij^v  iTrqycuyov  Toh  (vfifidjfpif;  airaaiv 
ocoi  irctprjo'av  6^9,  fcal  fiei^ovi  kclL  iKaaaovi  itoKmi^  koL  to 
irKrfio^  h^^UravTO  iroKefielv, 

(42)  Page  223. — This  fact  is  preserved  to  us  by  Strabo 
and  quoted  in  History  of  Federal  Government,  i.  209. 

(43)  Page  224— See  Hist  Fed,  Gov,  i.  272  and  compare 
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the  enfranchuoment  of  the  smaller  Arcadian  towns  by  FUIck 
poimdo,  i.  62fi. 

(44)  Page  224.— Compare  Hist  Fed.  Gov.  i.  270. 

(4fi)  Page  226.— So  Livy  (i.  43)  remarks  of  the  CoraitiB 
Coiitiiriata  of  Serviua :  "  non,  nt  ab  Bomulo  traditum  cKteri 
Ki<rvavenint  rcgoi*.  Tiritim  Huffn^ium  eadem  vi  eodein(|ae 
jiiro  promiacuo  omnibus  datum  est ;  sed  gradus  facM.  Ql 
nuqiie  exclusus  quisquiim  suffragio  videretur,  et  tis  omnes 
[H>npH  primores  civitatia  esset."  This  passage  takes  for  granted 
that  tbo  votoB  giveu  in  the  Assembly  will  not  be  the  votes 
of  individuals  but  those  of  tribes  or  centuries,  otherwise  the 
word  viriliin  might  be  misunderstood.  In  the  Comitia  of 
the  toi^al  Tribes  one  man's  vote  was  as  good  as  anotber't 
within  tho  tribe.  So  in  the  Comitift  of  the  Centuries  0» 
nian'd  voto  was  as  good  as  another's  within  the  century.  BdI 
in  the  local  tribes  there  was  no  distinction  of  birth  or  rank; 
while  in  the  Comitia  of  Centuries  care  was  taken  that  the 
voto  of  tho  few  rich  men  who  formed  one  century  ehoold  1» 
eijnal  to  the  voto  of  the  many  poor  men  who  formed  anoUier 
century.  In  this  way  it  might  be  eaid  that  in  the  Assembly 
of  tho  Tribes — and  in  that  of  the  Curve  also — votes  were 
taken  vtritim ;  one  man's  vote  was  as  good  as  another  in 
a  sense  in  which  it  was  not  so  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Cen- 
turies. One  man's  vote  really  did  count  for  as  much  as 
another's,  except  so  far  as  one  tribe  or  curia  might  coatsin 
more  citizens  than  another,  a  distinction  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  birth  or  wealth. 

(46)  Page  227.— On  the  other  hand,  the  yearly  Senate  is 
always  spoken  of  as  one  of  tlie  specially  democratic  institn- 
liunR  of  Ath''na,  and,  when  the  Four  Eiindred  take  posaeasioo 
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of  the  goyemment,  one  of  their  first  acts  is  to  turn  out  the 
Senate  by  force.     See  Thucydides,  viii.  69. 

(47)  Page  227. — On  the  lessening  of  the  powers  of  the 
Areiopagos  see  Grote,  v.  480  et  seqq.  The  truth  is  that,  in  a 
•body  elected  for  life,  a  feeling  which  may  be  called  aristo- 
cratiCy  though  not  necessarily  oligarchic,  can  hardly  fail  to 
grow  up.  Each  member,  as  he  enters  it,  is  gradually  brought 
within  the  influence  of  the  general  sentiment. 

(48)  Page  228. — The  Censors  named  the  Senators,  but  it 
was  usual  for  them  at  each  census  to  place  on  the  roll  of 
Senators  those  whom  the  people  had  chosen  to  magistracies 
since  the  last  census.  The  people  thus  indirectly  chose  the 
Senate. 

(49)  Page  229. — See  the  passages  collected  in  a  note  at 
i.  264  of  the  History  of  Federal  Government 

(50)  Page  230.— Thuc.  iii  36-49. 

(51)  Page  230.— Thuc  vi.  8-28. 

(52)  Page  230.— Xen.  HeU.  i.  7. 

(53)  Page  230.— SaUust,  BelL  Cat.  50-53. 

(54)  Page  231. — Under  Augustus  and  Tiberius  the  comitia 
gradually  became  a  mere  name.  Caius  professed  to  restore  the 
Assembly  to  its  old  powers,  but  after  a  while  he  took  away 
his  own  gift.  The  words  in  which  Dion  Cassius  (lix.  20) 
-describes  this  change  are  worth  quoting ;  uTreBwKe  fiip  yap 
T^9  apx^tpeaia^  avrol^  *  &T€  Bi  iiceLutov  re  apf^forriptov  \mo  rov 


itoWm  ■}(p6v(p  fi7}Shi  iXevOepoK  KejfpTj/jLaTiKimt  ii  to  BpSn  Tt 
Tuv  -TTpovjitdtn-rav  infila-iv  Surav,  koX  twv  cnrovBapxi^yntr 
fidXiKTra  fikv  fii}  -rrKeiovaiv  !}  o<rov^  alptladat  eSet  ewoffA- 
\6vTwv,  el  Be  irore  leal  virep  rov  api$fiov  yevotvro,  Sio/xoXcrfcih 
linxDV  iTpm  aXK-qKovi,  to  ftev  ayfifia  Tij?  ^/x.oiepaTia'i  emo^tro, 
epyou  8  avBev  auTTjs  iyiyueTo,  xai,  Sta  toOto  vtt'  aCnov  oS^tt 
ToO  Tatov  KaTeKv8r}aav '  kUk  toutou  t^.  fj,ev  aXXa  Kaffdirtp 
Kol  hrl  Tov  "Ciffepiov  KaBioTaTo. 

(55)  Page  232.— See  Growth  of  the  English  Constitotion. 
162. 

(56)  Page  233.— lb.  82.    Normaa  Conquest,  i  102. 

(57)  Page  238. — Such  for  instance  as  the  ParUaments 
which  appointed  the  Balie  which  banished  and  restored 
Cosmo  de'  Medici.     Sismondi,  ix.  39,  44. 

(58)  Page  240.— See  Norman  Conquest,  ii.  33i).     Growth 

of  the  English  Constitution,  7. 

(59)  Page  241. — On  the  steps  by  which  the  Great  Council 
of  Venice,  from  its  foundation  in  H72,  finally  became,  between 
1286  and  1319,  the  primary  Assembly  of  an  aristocratic  bodr, 
see  Sismondi,  iii.  289;  Dam,  Histoire  de  Venise,  vi.  11-14. 
After  this  process,  called  Berrar  del  consiglw,  the  Council  con- 
sisted of  all  who  were  then  members  and  their  descendanta. 
By  this  means  several  ancient  families  were  shut  oat.  Ab 
this  oligarchic  body  grew,  the  older  democratic  Afisemblr. 
without  being  formally  abolished,  gradually  went  out  of  ose. 

I  do  not  know  enough  of  the  history  of  Poland  to  be  able 
to  trace  out  in  detail  the  steps  by  which  the  election  of  the 
King  became  vested  in  the  general  Comitia  of  the  Qob)e«,  to 
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the  exclusion  both  of  the  Diet  and  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
Sut  it  certainly  was  so  from  the  extinction  of  the  House  of 
Jagellon. 

(60)  Page  242.  —See  above,  note  40. 

(61)  Page  242. — ^The  most  important  branches  of  the 
judicial  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  seem  likely  to  come  to 
an  end.  That  is  to  say,  the  separation  between  the  legislative 
and  the  judicial  branches  of  the  Government  will  at  last  be 
fully  carried  out. 
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LECTURE  VI. 

(1)  Page  247. — See  note  59  on  Lecture  V. 

(2)  Page  247. — I  do  not  mean  that  I  have  any  doubt  that 
both  the  Eupatiids  at  Athens  and  the  Patricians  at  Some 
really  had  their  origin  in  a  body  of  old  citizens,  because 
there  is  quite  proof  enough  in  the  way  of  inference  and 
analogy  to  make  it  plain  that  such  was  the  case.  I  mean 
that  it  is  only  from  inference  and  analogy  that  we  can  say 
anything  about  the  matter,  that  we  have  no  records,  such  as 
we  have  of  later  times,  nor  even  the  witness  of  an  intelligent 
observer  from  outside,  such  as  we  have  in  the  case  of  the 
early  days  of  our  own  forefathers. 

(3)  Page  248. — It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  both  actual 
slavery,  the  state  of  the  ]>eow,  and  the  milder  state  of  the 
villain  died  out  in  England,  and  was  never  formally  abolished. 
Everybody  knows  this  in  the  ease  of  villainage,  but  I  suspect 
that  many  people  do  not  fully  understand  that  actual  slavery 
ever  existed  in  England.  When  the  Judges  in  the  last 
century  declared  that  there  could  not  be  a  slave  on  English 
ground,  they  made  an  excellent  piece  of  legislation,  but  it 
was  essentially  a  piece  of  legislation,  and  its  authors  would 
perhaps  have  been  amazed  to  hear  of  the  Bristol  slave-trade 
in  the  eleventh  century  and  of  Saint  Wulfstan's  labours  to 
put  it  down. 
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(4)  Page  249. — On  the  liti  or  lazzi  see  note  5  on  Lecture  V. 

(5)  Page  250. — See  the  description  of  the  Old-Saxons 
qnoted  iu  note  76  on  Lecture  III.  and  compare  the  earlier 
description  of  the  same  people  in  Nithard,  iv.  2 :  "  Qusb  gens 
omnis  in  tribus  ordinibus  diyisa  consistit;  sunt  enim  inter 
iUos  qui  edhilingi,  sunt  qui  frilingi,  sunt  qui  lazzi  illorum 
lingua  dicuntur ;  latina  vero  lingua  hoc  sunt :  nobUes,  in- 
genuiles,  atque  serviles."  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  "frilingi 
lazziquCy  quorum  infinita  multitude  est." 

(6)  Page  250.^This  is  the  view  of  Waitz,  i.  86 :  ''  Die 
Ftirsten  sind  von  dem  Adel  durchaus  verschieden.  Ich 
setze  das  deutsche  Wort,  wo  Tacitus  'principes'  nennt 
*Nobiles'    habe   ich   Adlige,     *nobilitas'    Adel    ubersetzt. 

Die  Ftirsten  (principes)  werden  in  den  Volksver- 

sammlungen  gewahlt." 

(7)  Page  250. — See  Norman  Conquest,  i.  81. 

(8)  Page  255. — On  the  Interrex,  see  above,  p.  147. 

(9)  Page  256. — ^I  have  referred  to  this  story  in  His- 
torical Essays,  Second  Series,  ii.  92.  The  whole  descrip- 
tion in  Sallust  (Bell.  Jug.  63,  64)  is  most  remarkable. 
Fully  to  take  it  in,  three  things  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
First,  that  the  Consulship  was  in  the  free  gift  of  the 
people  themselves.  Secondly,  that  Metellus  was  a  plebeian. 
Thirdly,  that  Marius  had  risen  from  one  post  to  another 
till  he  had  reached  the  Prsetorship,  the  office  next  in  rank 
to  the  Consulship  itself.  Also  it  should  be  noticed  that 
Sallust  uses  the  word  PlAes^  no  longer  in  opposition  to 
Patricii,  but  in  opposition  to  NobilUas,  Sallust  tells  us  how 
Marius  was  elected  to  the  post  of  military  tribune  and  then 
goes  on :  ''  Deinde  ab  eo  magistratu,  alium  post  alium  sibi 
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peperit:  semperque  ia  potestatibus  eo  modo  sgitabat  Bt 
ampliore  quam  gerebat  digtms  haberetur ;  tamen  is  ad  id 
locorum  talis  vir  (nam  postea  ambitione  prtcceps  datus  est) 
conaulatura  appetere  non  audebat.  Etiam  turn  alios  magift- 
tratus  plebes,  comulotnm  nobilitas,  inter  ee  per  manns  tiv 
debat.  Novus  nemo  tam  clanis  neqiie  tam  egregiis  factis 
erat,  quin  ia  indignus  illo  lionore  et  qnaai  poUutns  ha- 
beretur,"  Ho  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  MetelloB  tried  by 
friendly  remonstrances  to  persuade  Marius  not  to  fitand  for 
the  Consulship ;  "  ne  tam  prava  inciperet,  nen  snper  forto- 
nam  animum  gereret,  non  omnia  omnibus  cupienda  esse, 
debere  illi  res  suas  aatis  placere  :  postremo  caveret  id  petere 
a  popnlo  Romano  quod  illi  jure  negaretur."  At  last  he  is 
betrayed  into  an  insult :  it  would  be  time  enough  for  Manns 
to  stand  for  the  Consulship  wheu  his  own  son  the  young 
Metellue  could  be  his  colleague  ;  "SEepius  eadem  postulaati 
fertur  dixisse,  ne  festiuaret  abire;  satis  mature  ilium  cum 
filio  suo  consulatum  petituram.  Is  eo  tempore  in  contabemio 
patris  ibidem  militabat,  annos  natu  circiter  xx." 

This  language,  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  was  himself  & 
plebeian,  shows  how  thoroughly  the  new  notion  of  nobility 
had  supplanted  the  old.  Metellus  speaks  to  Marius  as  Appios 
Claudius  might  have  spoken  to  a  forefather  of  Metellns.  It 
shows  also  how  completely  a  mere  customary  prescription 
often  seems  to  some  minds  to  have  more  than  the  force  of 
law,  to  be  almost  part  of  the  order  of  nature. 

(10)  Page  257. — See  Norman  Conquest,  i.  85  et  seqq. 
Growth  of  the  English  Constitution,  42  et  seqq. 

(11)  Page  25d.—Eorl  or  Jarl  is  now  held  to  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  Ealdor  (see  Max  Miiller,  Science  of  Languagp,  ii.  280, 
7th  ed.).    It  is  quite  in  agreement  with  this  that  the  shoi 
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form  should  prevail  among  the  Danes,  among  whom  names 
commonly  appear  in  a  shorter  form  than  they  do  in  English, 
And  it  would  seem  to  follow  from  this  derivation  that  the 
familiar  jingle  between  "Eorl  and  Ceorl  is  simply  a  jingle. 
But  this  is  one  of  those  facts  which  are  simply  philological. 
Historically,  "EiotI — that  is,  as  the  name  of  a  particular  office, 
as  distinguished  from  the  general  sense  of  ndble — is  a  distinct 
title  from  Ealdorman,  the  place  of  which  it  took.  We  first 
hear  of  Eorlas  in  the  Danish  hosts  against  which  Alfred 
fought.  Then  the  title  was  borne,  as  might  be  expected,. 
by  the  Danish  chiefs  who  settled  in  Northumberland  ;  lastly,, 
under  Cnut,  it  was  extended  to  all  England  and  supplanted 
Ealdorman.     See  Norman  Conquest,  i.  76,  277,  405,  646. 

The  word  Thegn^  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  starts  from 
the  meaning  of  servant^  and  thence  rises  to  its  higher  poli- 
tical and  social  meaning.  But  it  would  seem  that  the 
primary  meaning  of  all  was  rather  many  and  thence  servant^ 
much  like  the  word  man  itself  in  its  relation  to  lord.  Other 
cases  are  our  knave,  Knabe,  and  the  Greek  watf; ;  or  again 
emhty  kneJU,  which,  starting  from  the  notion  of  youth,  has 
passed  through  that  of  service  into  the  opposite  meanings  of 
the  modem  German  Kneeht  and  the  English  knight.  Though 
Thegn  seems  never  on  the  continent  to  have  received  the 
same  fixed  meaning  as  it  did  in  England,  yet  the  word  in 
various  forms  is  familiar  enough,  as  we  see  from  the  Degene 
in  the  second  stanza  of  the  Nibdungen-Lied.  A  number 
of  forms  and  uses  of  the  word  are  collected  in  the  old 
Thesaurus  of  Schilter  (1738)  under  the  word  Diu. 

(12).  Page  259. — This  meaning  perhaps  comes  out  most 
strongly  in  the  use  of  the  adjective  yegenlic.  Tlius  in  the 
Song  of  Maldon  (see  Growth  of  English  Constitution,  p.  46) 
Offa  is  said  to  lie  {hane-lihe  by  his  lord  Brihtnoth ; 
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He  Iteg  Segeslice 

ISeodne  gehende. 
And  in  a  very  remarkable  document  in  Kemble's  Codex 
Diplomaticus  (iv.  54),  describing  the  doings  in  a,  Scirgem^t 
in  Herefordshire,  a  woman  named  EdawSue,  whose  son  Ead- 
wine  wfts  trying  to  dispossess  her  of  some  lands,  says  to  three 
Thegns  who  are  sent  to  her,  "  UoS  Jjegenlice  and  weL"  Thai 
is,  in  modem  language,  "  Act  like  gentlemen." 

(13)  Page  259. — The  word  vaaml  is,  according  to  Wait* 
(iv.  205),  of  Celtic  origin,  and  it  seems  Ui  have  started  from 
the  same  point,  and  to  have  risen  in  much  the  same  way,  ■> 
our  word  thegn.  In  some  cases  (Waitz,  iv.  229)  "  serviens," 
"  servitium,"  and  other  cognate  words  are  used  as  equivalents 
to  it.  But  I  must  venture  wholly  to  dissent  from  this  great 
scholar  when  he  says  (210)  that  the  vassalage  of  the  Can)- 
lingian  age  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tiie  old  comitaha. 

"  Mit  der  alten  Gefolgachaft  hat  die  Vassallitat  nichts  za 
thun ;  ohne  Grund  hat  man  in  iilterer  und  neuerer  Zeit  bdde 
zusammengeworfen  oder  doch  an  einauder  gekniipft  Difl 
Vassallitat  wird  anders  begriindet,  hat  andere  Folgen,  httt 
zugleich  eine  viel  weitere  Ausdehuung  als  jene." 

To  me  it  seems  that  the  diflerence  between  the  two  things 
is  exactly  the  same  as  the  difference  between  the  Frankisli 
kingship,  while  the  Franks  were  still  a  wandering  people, 
and  the  Frankish  kingship,  when  its  Kings  held  a  territorial 
dominion  over  a  large  part  of  Europe  and  had  begun  to  deck 
themselves  with  tlie  Imperial  titles  of  Rome.  The  character 
of  the  institution  has  in  each  case  greatly  changed,  but  it  is 
still  the  same  institution  modified  by  change  of  oircumsranwa. 
Indeed  Waitz  himself  says  pretty  much  what  I  mean  when 
he  says  (198^ :  "  Daniber  kann  naeh  allem  was  vorliegt 
Zweifel  eetn,  dass  der  Empfang  von  Benelicium  an  sicfa  ^ 
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Verhaltniss  naher  personlicher  Verbindung,  von  Verpflicb- 
tung  und  Ergebenbeit  begriindete,  dem  Konig  gegeniiber 
den  allgemeinen  Pflichten  der  Staatsangehorigen  ein  engeres 
personliches  Band  hinzufugte.  Dies  aber  erhielt  in  dieser 
Zeit  seinen  bestimmten  Ausdrnck,  seine  feste  Form  durch 
die  Commendation  oder  den  Eintritt  in  die  Yassallitat,  die, 
urspninglich  auf  andem  Gmndlagen  erwaebsen,  jetzt  in  die 
engste  Verbindung  mit  den  Beneficien  getreten,  ja  zu  dem 
eigentlich  cbarakteristischem  Merkmal  fur  diese  geworden 
ist."  I  had  not  read  this  later  part  of  Waitz's  work  when  I 
wrote  the  second  chapter  of  the  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, and,  though  it  supplies  a  vast  mass  of  illustration  in 
detail,  I  see  no  reason  to  give  up  the  view  which  I  have 
there  set  forth  after  Pdgrave  and  Kemble. 

Waitz  remarks  (iv.  242)  that  the  system  of  vassalage  grew 
much  faster  in  the  Eomance  than  in  the  purely  Teutonic 
lands.  This  would  naturally  follow  if,  as  I  hold,  the  fully 
developed  feudal  relation  arose  by  the  union  of  a  Soman  and 
a  Teutonic  relation  in  the  same  person. 

The  way  in  which  the  feudal  idea,  the  personal  relation  of 
lord  and  vassal^  supplanted  the  strictly  political  notion 
of  duty  to  the  Commonwealth  and  to  the  King  as  its  head 
is  well  put  forth  by  Waitz,  iv.  241.  He  quotes  a  variety  of 
phrases  showing  how  the  King  gradually  came  to  be  looked 
on  chiefly  in  his  character  of  lord.  Be  might  have  added 
our  old  phrase  of  Cynehhford  and  our  modem  phrase  of 
•*  our  Lord  the  King." 

(14)  Page  259. — I  have  said  something  on  this  head  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  p.  270.  Com- 
pare also  the  remarks  of  Falgrave,  Normandy,  ii.  11. 

(1 5)  Page  260. — We  seem  to  see  a  trace  of  the  camitatus 


in  the  "  globus  ferocissimorum  juvenum "  who  samMind 
liomulus  in  Livy,  i.  12,  and  in  tbe  "  delecta  manos  prssidii 
caiiaa  "  who  surround  tlie  Dictator  Aulus  Ftratumitis  io  iL  96l 

(16)  Page  262.".We  seem  to  be  at  Ilios  or  at  MaMoD, 
when  we  read  how,  in  the  tight  by  tbe  Granikos,  tlie  oon- 
panion  Demaratos  (Arrian,  i.  15,  9)  gives  hia  epear  to  Alex- 
ander when  his  own  is  broten :  AtjfidpaTO'i  Be,  avi/p  Koplv$m 
Toiv  afitj)^  aiiTov  eTa/prnf,  BiStaffiv  ain^  to  aiirov  Sopv. 

(17)  Page  262.— The  Eoman  clients  wonld  be  in  old 
Eoglish  phrase  not  so  much  thegns  aa  loaf-eaters.  The 
relation  of  the  loaf-eater  was  surely  a  variety,  though  a  rery 
low  variety,  of  the  comiiatus  ;  and  even  a  churl  might  have 
his  loaf-eaters,  aa  appears  from  the  25th  law  of  ^thelberht : 
"  Gif  man  ceorlEGs  hlaf-tetan  ofslEeh^,  vi  scillingum  ge- 
h^te." 

(18)  Page  267. — At  Bern  the  young  patrician  was  literally 
apprenticed  to  political  life  by  the  singular  iustitution  of  the 
Ausserstand,  a  copy  of  the  real  commonwealth  with  coun- 
cils and  magistmtes  of  its  own.  The  SehtiUheiss  or  chief 
roagistrate  of  the  mimic  republic  was  commonly  elected  a 
member  of  the  Great  Council  of  the  real  one.  See  the 
account  in  Cose's  Travels  in  Switzerland,  ii.  231.  In  his 
day,  as  in  the  earlier  days  of  Bishop  Buruet,  travellers  did 
not  disdain  to  study  tlie  institutions  of  the  country. 

(19)  Page  270, — I  have  before  roe,  in  a  GeographitcKes 
stcttistisch-topo^raphisehes  Lexicon  von  Franken  (Ulm,  18U1), 
iv.  46,  a  list  of  the  twenty-three  patrician  families  of  Num- 
berg,  three  of  them  had  been  admitted  as  ktely  as  1788, 
but  none  of  these  "novi  homines"  seem  to  have  actually  held 
seats  in  the  Senate. 
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(20)  Page  273. — Numbers  xxxv.  9 ;  Deuteronomy  iv.  41 ; 
xix.  2 ;  Joshua  xx.  2.  The  right  is  however  by  the  Hebrew 
law  strictly  confined  to  the  slayer  who  hated  not  in  times 
past  the  man  whom  he  slew.  It  would  therefore  not  cover 
the  case  of  the  old  Teutonic  Fashde, 

(21)  Page  273.— The  laws  of  .Mfred  (42)  set  forth  the 

general  principle  that  no  man  is  to  appeal  to  force  till  he 

has  tried  legal  means ;    '^  Eac  we  beodaiS,  se  mon  se  ]>e  his 

gcf&n  ham-sittendne  wite,  \>mt  he  ne  feohte  a)r  \>km  \>e  him 

ryhtes  bidde."      Then  follow  a  number  of  rules  regulating 

the  cases  in  which  private  war  is  allowed,  the  last  of  which 

isy   if  he  finds   a  man  with  his  wife,  daughter,  sister,  or 

mother;    "And  mon  mot  feohtan  orwige,  gif  he  gemeteiS 

b^eme  set  his  ibwum  wife  betynedum  durum  oSSe  under 

itnre  rebn,  oSSe  set  his  dehter  sbwumborenre,  oS^e  set  his 

swister  [sewumj-borenre,  o5?e  set  his  medder,  \>e  waere  t5 

ibwum  wife  forgifen  his  feeder."    The  Athenian  law  on  this 

subject  comes  out  in  the  First  Oration  of  Lysias,  where  the 

slayer  of  Eratosthenes  defends  himself  on  the  ground  of  the 

adultery  of  the  slain  man  with  his  wife.    The  case  is  more 

remarkable  because  Eratosthenes  offered  money,  which  the 

husband  refused,  determining,  as  he  said,  to  carry  out  the 

law ;  ovK  rifuf>urPrfrei^  &  avBpe^,  d\X'  a>fici\oy€i  aSiKctp,  Koi 

Snr<a^  fiep  fiij  dTToddprj  iJjrrtySoXet  koI  iKcreveVy  dwoTiveLv  S'  erot- 

fLO^  r^p  '^^fuiTa,      eyw  Se  t^  fi€P  ixeipov  TifiijfiaTC  ov  avp- 

ex^povp,  TOP  Be  rrj^  TroXeo)?  pofiop  ri^iow  elpai  KupianepoPj  xal 

ravrqp  eka^op  ttjp  hitcqp,  fjp  vfieU  BucaMyrdTqp  elpcu  ^yrjad- 

fL€VOi>  roi^  rd  roiavra  hrvTrfievovaw  erdfare. 

The  Roman  law  on  this  head  comes  out  in  the  Lex 
Julia,  which  gives  the  power  of  slaying  the  adulterer  to  either 
the  husband  or  the  father.  See  Huschkc,  Jurisprudentia) 
Antejustiniana,  560  et  seqq.    There  in  the  '^Mosaicanim  et 
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Eomanamm  Legum  CoUatio''  the  rights  of  the  father  and  the 
husband  are  carefully  distinguished  according  to  the  rescripts 
of  the  Emperors  and  the  opinions  of  the  great  lawyers. 

(22)  Page  273.— See  History  of  Federal  Government, 
i.381. 

(23)  Page  274.— On  all  this  see  Allen's  note  on  the 
Judicial  Power,  Eoyal  Prerogative,  88. 

(24)  Page  275. — Leviticus  xxiv.  19.  See  the  article 
Talio  in  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Soman  Antiquities. 

(25)  Page  275. — See  the  well-known  passage,   Hiad  ix. 

628. 

1^X179  *  KoX  fiev  tI^  t€  KOWfinfTOio  <l)6voio 

TToivTjVy  fj  ov  7rcuS6<;  eB^^aro  redvei&ro^  • 

Kal  p  6  fiev  ip  hrjfitp  fiivet  ainovy  ttoW*  airoriaa^j 

Toif  Be  T  ifyrjTverat  KpoBir]  kol  6vfi6<:  arfrjvtop^ 

TTOLvrjv  Be^afjuevoV 

(26)  Page  276. — In  Iliad,  vi.  45,  Adrestos  craves  his  life 
of  Slenelaos  and  ofifers  a  ransom — a-v  B'  a^ia  Be^ai  airoiva— 
Menelaos  is  inclined  to  spare  him  but  Agamemnon  steps  in 
and  slays  Adrestos  hirfiself,  and  the  poet  approves  the  act. 

0)9  ehriov  erpesjrev  aSeXxfycLov  <f>p€pa^  ffpto^ 
cuaifia  7rap€L7r(i)v' 

Compare  the  slaughter  of  Lykaon  by  Achilleus,  Iliad 
xxi.  341-31.  Achilleus,  in  the  same  spirit,  refuses  the 
ransom. 

(27)  Page  276.— Tacitus  (Germania,  12),  after  men- 
tioning the  severer  punishments  awarded   to   traitors  ami 
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imitators  of  southern  vices,  adds :  "Sed  et  levioribus  delictis  " 
[Mr.  Kemble,  i.  271,  remarks  that  among  tliese  lesser  crimes 
homicide  must  be  reckoned],  **pro  modo,  poena;  equorum 
pecommque  numero  convicti  multantur,  pars  multa)  Eogi, 
vel  eivitati  pars  ipsi,  qui  vindicatur,  vel  propinquis  ejus 
exsolvitur."  So  21 :  "  Suscipere  tarn  ininiicitias,  seu  patris, 
sou  propinqui,  quam  amicitias,  neoesse  est :  nee  implacabiles 
durant.  Luitur  enim  etiam  homicidium  certo  armentorum  ac 
pecorum  numero,  recipitque  satisfactionem  universa  domus ; 
utiliter  in  publicum ;  quia  periculosiores  sunt  inimicitiflB 
juxta  libertatem."  On  the  growth  of  legislation  on  these 
matters,  see  Mr.  Tylor  on  "  Primitive  Society  "  in  the  Con- 
temporary Keview,  May,  1873. 

(28)  Page  276. — ^There  is  an  elaborate  scale  of  this  kind 
in  the  earliest  monument  of  English  jurisprudence,  the  Laws 
of  -33thelberht ;  but  we  find  the  degrees  of  bodily  injury 
drawn  out  with  no  less  care  in  the  Laws  of  JElfred  three 
hun(lr<?d  years  later.  The  series  begins  at  No.  45  and  goes 
on  to  the  end  of  the  collection  of  Laws.     Schmid,  98. 

(20)  Page  276. — See  the  scale  of  Wergilds  in  the  Laws 
of  iElfred,  27  et  seqq.  (Schmid,  86)  and  on  the  whole  subject 
see  Kemble's  chapter  on  "  Faehde  and  Wergyld." 

(30)  Page  277.— See  the  Laws  of  Ine,  23,  24 ;  32,  33 
(Schmid,  30,  34).  We  do  not  find  this  distinction  in  the 
Laws  of  iEthelberht,  from  whose  realm  the  Britons  had  been 
Bwcpt  away,  nor  in  the  Laws  of  -Alfred,  by  whose  time  the 
Britons  under  West-Saxon  rule  had  become  English,  but  we 
do  find  it  in  the  Laws  of  Ine,  in  whose  time  all  Somerset 
from  the  Axe  south-westward  was  a  recent  conquest  within 
which  Englishman  and  Briton  were  still  distinguished. 
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(31)  Page  278. — On  the  royal  wergild,  and  tlie  payment 
made  by  the  Kentishmen  for  the  blood  of  Mul  and  by  the 
Mercians  for  the  blood  of  -^Ifwine  of  Northumberland,  see 
Kemble,  i.  279-287. 

(32)  Page  278.— In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  the 
then  Lord  Berkeley  with  his  followers  met  his  neighbour  and 
kinsman  Lord  Lisle  with  his  followers  at  Nibley  Green.  A 
battle  followed,  in  which  Lord  Lisle  was  defeated  and  slain. 
Lord  Berkeley  had  in  the  end  to  compromise  the  matter  by 
a  money  payment  to  the  widow  of  the  slain  man.  This  is,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  last  example  in  England  either  of  private 
war  or  of  the  payment  of  the  wergild. 

(33)  Page  281. — In  the  choir  of  Brecon  Priory  church  is 
the  monument  of  a  local  worthy,  one  of  whose  merits  is  said 
to  have  been  that  he  was  a  "  zealous  defender  of  the  rights 
of  the  iuhabiting  burgesses  against  foreigners." 

(34)  Page  284.—  Seo  the  article  on  Swiss  Federal  Keform 
ill  the  British  Quarterly  Eeview,  April,  1873. 

(35)  Pago  286. — The  relation  of  a  British  dependency  to 
Great  Britain  is,  even  in  the  case  of  a  colony  enjoying  the 
largest  measure  of  self-government,  perioihic  in  two  points. 
The  colony  may  be  involved  in  a  war  in  which  it  has  no  cou- 
cern,  and  to  which  its  consent  is  not  asked,  even  in  that 
indirect  way  in  which  the  consent  of  tlie  mother-country  may 
1)0  said  to  bo  asked  to  a  war.  It  also  receives  a  Governor- 
whatever  may  be  the  real  amount  of  his  powers — whom  it 
does  not  choose  and  whom  it  cannot  dismiss,  while  it  has  not, 
as  Parliament  and  the  constituencies  have  at  home,  any  means 
of  controlling  those  who  appoint  him.    The  Isle  of  Man  and 
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the  Channel  Islands,  dependencies  which  possess  full  internal 
self-government,  but  which  still  are  liable  to  be  legislated  for 
by  a  Parliament  in  which  they  are  not  represented,  are,  by 
their  geographical  nearness  to  us,  brought  much  more  within 
the  strict  notion  of  irepiocKot.  But  such  a  dominion  as  India 
stands  of  course  in  a  relation  which  is  rather  provincial  than 
perioikic.  Still  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  in- 
habitants of  British  dependencies  of  any  kind  and  the  sub- 
jects of  Venice,  Rome,  or  any  other  ruling  city.  The  subjects 
of  Home  or  Venice,  and  in  exactly  the  same  way  the  subjects 
of  Bern  or  Uri,  were  strictly  subjects  {Uivterthanen) \  they 
not  only  had  no  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  ruling  state,  but 
they  had  no  means  of  obtaining  any.  But,  in  the  case  of 
British  dependencies,  the  inhabitants  are  British  subjects 
{Gives)  \  their  country  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  perioikic  or 
provincial  relation,  but  they  themselves  are  not  personally 
provincials  or  wepiocKoi,  because  they  are  British  subjects, 
and,  if  they  take  up  their  abode  in  the  United  Kingdom,  they 
can  at  once  exercise  all  the  rights  of  British  subjects. 

(3G)  Pago  287. — I  have  before  me  a  pamphlet  called  Ver- 
fassungS'Skizzen  der  freien  und  Ilansestddte  Luhecky  Bremen 
und  Haniburffy  by  Professor  C.  J.  Wurm  (Hamburg,  18-41), 
where  (p.  115)  I  find  this  comment:  ''Das  beidcrstadtische 
(Liibeck  und  Hamburg  gemeinsam  angchorende)  Gebiet  ist 
eine  Anomalie,  aber  eben  keine  grosserc  als  das  Verhaltniss 
der  Herrschaft  Eniphausen  im  doutschen  Bunde/'  In  the 
Low-Dutch  of  the  Ilanse  Towns  the  subjects  were  called 
Undersaien. 

(37)  Pago  288.— See  History  of  Federal  Government,  i. 
582-^38. 

(38)  Pago  290. — I  forbear  from  enlarging  minutely  upon 
mediieval  Swi&s  history,  because  I  trust  to  have  opportunities 
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of  doing  ao  more  thoroughly,  both  in  a  longer  and  a  shorter 
form.  There  is  hardly  any  other  part  of  the  world  which 
supplies  such  a  varied  form  of  political  knowledge. 

(39)  Page  290. — It  would  call  for  more  minute  knowledge 
than  we  have  to  say  what  were  the  exact  points  of  likeness 
and  imlikeness  between  the  Lacedaemonian  ireploiKoi,  and  the 
Italian  allies  of  Bome.  The  Italian  allies  no  doubt  retained 
full  local  self-government,  subject  only  to  any  occasional 
interferences  which  the  policy  of  Rome  might  deem  called 
for.  On  the  whole,  their  position  might  seem  much  better 
than  that  of  the  Laconian  irepCoiKou  At  the  same  time  we 
must  remember  that  the  irepioiKoi,  had  towns  of  their  own, 
and  there  is  one  most  remarkable  passage  in  Herodotus,  where 
they  seem  to  be  put  much  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  Sparta 
than  any  one  would  have  expected.  I  mean  where  Demaratos 
(vii.  234)  tells  Xerxes  that  there  are  many  cities  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  of  which  Sparta  is  the  chief,  and  her  men 
the  bravest.  Mr.  Grote  also  remarks  that  we  have  no  right 
to  assume  that  the  condition  of  all  the  perioikic  towns  was 
exactly  the  same.  Some,  like  Amyklai,  seem  to  have  been 
favoured  above  others. 

(40)  Page  291. — It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  during 
several  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Bern  held  the  southern 
side  of  the  Lake  as  well  as  the  northern.  These  districts  of 
Northern  Savoy  probably  did  not  lose  much  at  the  time^ 
unless  we  are  to  bring  in  theological  controversies — by  bein; 
given  back  from  the  rule  of  the  Bernese  aristocracy  w 
that  of  their  own  Duke,  but,  had  they  then  shared  tb 
fate  of  their  brethren  on  the  northern  shore,  they  wouM 
probably  share  it  still. 

(41)  Page  292.— See  Historical  Essays,  2nd  Series,  p.  li^l 
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(42)  Page  293.— Corinth  at  least  could  boast  (Thucydides, 
i.  38)  of  the  good  terms  on  which  she  stood  with  all  her 
colonies  except  Korkyra ;  ^fieU  8e  oiS'  airrol  <f>afi€v  iirl  r^ 
inro  TOVToyp  v^pi^eaOcu  /caTov/curai,  aXK^  €7rt  t^  iqy€fJL6v€^  re 
elvai  Kal  rh  eixoTa  davfuxfyadat,  al  yovv  aXXcu  aTroi/clai 
TLfiSxTiv  rifia^,  teal  fiakiarra  xnro  a'wolK(ov  aref/yofieda.  And 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  language  seems  to  imply  a 
certain  political  authority  on  the  part  of  Corinth  over  her 
colonies,  which  comes  out  more  clearly  when  we  find  that 
the  Corinthian  colony  of  Potidaia  received  certain  yearly 
magistrates  from  the  mother-city  (Thuc.  i.  56:  tov9  iirir 
Sfffiiovpyois  .  .  .  ots  fcara  ero9  ckootov  K,oplv6ioi  eTrcfiTrop), 
and  that  even  while  Potidaia  was  a  dependent  ally  of  Athens. 
So  little  did  Athens  meddle  with  the  internal  constitutions 
of  her  dependencies. 
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REDE  LECTURE. 

(1)  Page  297. — It  is  plain  however  that  something  like 
Comparative  Philology  began  with  Roger  Bacon,  and  even 
before  him,  with  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  One  could  hardly 
ask  for  a  better  setting  forth  of  the  relation  in  which  the 
Romance  languages  stand  to  the  Latin  than  is  given  by 
the  great  friar  in  his  Opus  Tertium,  c.  25  (p.  90,  Brewer). 
"Et  hoc  videmus  in  idiomatibus  diversis  ejusdem  linguae; 
nam  idioma  est  proprietas  alicujus  lingu»  distincta  ab  alia; 
ut  Picardicum,  et  Gallieum,  et  Provinciale,  et  omnia  idiomata 
a  finibus  Apulia)  usque  ad  fines  Hispanise.  Nam  lingna 
Latina  est  in  his  omnibus  una  et  eadem,  secundum  substan- 
tiam,  sed  variata  secundum  idiomata  diversa."  In  the  next 
page  he  speaks  of  the  Greek  knowledge  of  Robert  Grosseteste. 

Giraldus,  one  may  fairly  say,  noticed  several  of  the  points 
of  likeness  among  all  the  Aryan  languages  of  which  he  had 
any  chance  of  coming  across,  and  the  British  element  in 
him  gave  him  a  wider  field  of  observation  than  most  of 
his  contemporaries.  There  are  two  passages  on  this  subject 
in  the  Itinerarium  Kambrise.  In  the  former  (i.  8,  p.  75, 
Dimock)  he  had  just  told  a  wonderful  story  about  a  boy  who 
had  learned  the  language  of  the  Elves,  which  was  very  like 
Greek.  He  goes  on  to  remark  the  analogies  between 
Greek  and  Bret-Welsh,  and  his  legendary  explanation  of 
them  is  at  least  not  worse  than  the  theory  which  explained 
the  likeness  between  Sanscrit  and  Greek  by  the  Indian 
expedition  of  Alexander. 

**  Erant  autem  verba  ....  Grajco  idiomati  valde  confonnia. 
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Cum  euim  aquam  requirebant,  dicebant  Ydor  ydoruvi ;  quod 
Latine  sonat,  aquam  ofler.  Ydor  enim  aqua  eorum  lingua, 
sicut  et  Graeca,  dicebatur:  undo  et  vjisa  aquatica  Ydriw 
dicuntur:  et  Duur  lingua  Britannica  similiter  aqua  dicitur. 
Item  salem  requirentes  dicebant,  Ualgein  ydorum;  id  est, 
salem  affer.  Hcd  vero  Greece  sal  dicitur,  et  lialeyn  Britau- 
nice.  Lingua  namque  Britannica,  propter  diutinam  (piam 
Britones,  qui  tunc  Trojani,  et  postea  Britones  a  Bruto  eorum 
duce  sunt  vocati,  post  TrojsB  excidium  moram  in  Gra^cia 
fuerant,  in  multis  Gneco  idiomati  conformis  invenitur." 

He  then  goes  on  to  remark  the  interchange  betNveen  the 
initial  s  and  the  aspirate.  ''Hie  autem  mihi  notabile 
vidotur,  quod  in  uno  verbo  tot  linguas  couvenire  non  invonio, 
sicut  in  isto.  Ilal  enim  Greece,  lldlein  Britannice,  Uahin 
similiter  Hibemice;  iZaZ^^'n,  ^  interposita,  lingua  praedicta. 
Item  sal  Latine, — quia,  ut  ait  Priscianus,  in  <iuibusdam 
dictionibus  pro  aspiratione  ponitur  s ;  ut  Ilal  Griecc,  ml 
Latine ;  Jiemi,  semi ;  hej)ta,  septem, — Sel  Gallice,  mutatione  a 
vocalis  in  e,  a  Latino ;  additione  i  litem*,  salt  Anglice,  sout 
Teutonice.  Habetis  ergo  septcm  linguas,  vel  octo,  in  hac 
una  dietione  plurimum  concordantes."  **  Teutonice "  hero 
must  mean  some  form  of  the  Low-Dutch. 

In  the  other  passage  (i.  15,  p.  194,  Dimock)  ho  notices 
other  likenesses  between  Bret-Welsh  and  Latin  and  Greek, 
several  of  the  numerals  being  among  his  instances. 

*'  Notandum  etiam,  quod  verba  lingua;  Britannica*  omnia 
fere  vel  Gneco  convoniunt  vel  Latino.  Gneci  Ydor  aquam 
vocant,  Britones  Duur;  salem  Hal,  Britones  Halein;  .Alis, 
Tis  pro  ego  et  tu,  Britones  autem  Mi,  Ti ;  Onoina,  Knou 
Penta,  Deca,  Pimp,  Dec.  Item  Latiui  frenum  dicunt,  et 
tripodem,  gladium,  et  loricam ;  Britones  froin,  treJj<;th, 
cledhif,  et  Ihuric ;  unico  unig,  cam?  can,  Ix^lua  belt-u." 

I  do  not  undertake  to   vouch  for  iiiruldus*  Bret-W.-lnh, 


but  Mr.  Dimock  gives  the  British  words  in  their  tnodetn 
shape.  He  Bays  that  he  does  not  understand  where  Giraldm 
found  his  mis  and  Us  aa  G-reek  for  effo  and  tu.  I  conceive 
tliat  what  Giraldits  had  get  hold  of  was  the  modem  plurals 
fj,e1i  and  aei^.  We  must  remember  that  in  those  centuries, 
Betting  aside  men  of  exceptional  learning  like  Koger  Bawn, 
a  man  wJio  wanted  to  pick  up  a  few  words  of  Greek  wonld 
have  more  chance  of  getting  them  from  an  Italiau  sailor 
than  from  any  scholar  of  Paris  or  new-born  Oxford. 

(2)  Page  310. — I  have  collected  a  few  passages  of  the 
way  in  which  Addison  speaks  of  these  matters.  The  name 
"  Gothic,"  glorious  to  us  in  one  way  from  the  memory  of 
Ulfilas  and  Theodoric,  and  no  less  glorious  in  another  way 
from  its  application,  liowever  strange,  to  the  national  archi- 
tecture of  England,  Germany,  and  France,  is  with  Addison 
always  a  word  of  contempt.  In  No.  63  the  "  heathen  temple 
consecrated  to  the  God  of  Dulness"  ia  described  aa  "a  mon- 
strous'fabric  built  after  the  gotbic  manner,  and  covered  with 
innumerable  devices  in  that  barbarous  kind  of  sculptore." 
He  goes  in  and  sees  "  the  deity  of  the  place  dressed  in  the 
habit  of  a  monk."  In  No,  70  he  has  something  to  say  about 
"tlie Gothic  manner  in  writing,"  which,  it  seems,  "pleaaes 
only  such  as  have  formed  to  themselves  a  wrong  artificial 
taste  upon  little  fanciful  authors  and  writers  of  epigram." 
It  is  by  a  sort  of  Nemesis  that  we  are  told  in  the  same  paper 
that  Homer  wrote  his  poems,  "in  order  to  establish  among 
the  Greeks  au  union  which  was  so  nereasary  for  their  safety  " 
in  times  when  their  "eolleotion  of  many  govemmenta " 
"  gave  the  Persian  Emperor,  who  was  tbeir  common  enemy, 
niany  advantages  over  them  by  their  mutual  jealousies  and 
auiniosities."  It  is  however  in  this  paper  that  he  first  calls 
attention  to  the  real  power  of  Chevy  Chase,  though  iu  tbe 
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next  paper  (74\  when  he  speaks  of  iU  hewimls  np  his  <mt loisi^^s 
with  saying:  *•!£  this  song  had  Uvn  written  in  tho  0\>thio 
manner,  which  is  the  deUght  of  all  onr  littlo  wit^ft  vhv^lhor 
writers  or  readers,  it  would  not  have  hit  the  taste  of  si>  n^nnv 
ages.**  One  would  be  curious  to  know  what  epithet  Ad(iiA>n 
would  have  given  to  tlie  "  manner  '*  of  the  aimgs  of  Hru^ 
nanburh  and  Maldon.  In  No.  98,  not  iintittin^Iy  following 
a  paper  about  "Pharamond  King  of  tho  Gauls'*-  who  in 
another  paper  (480)  has  courtiers  with  Frtnich  names— we  find 
some  strange  kind  of  head-dress  8{x>kcn  of  as  a  **  (lothie  Imild* 
ing."  To  be  sure  in  No.  329  Sir  llogor  is,  one  dej;:nH» 
more  respectfully,  compared  to  "tho  figure  of  an  old  (Jot hie 
king." 

Two  graver  passages  are  worth  referring  to.  one  (No.  •!  If)) 
where  Afldison  compares  the  Pantheon  at  itonnt  with  a 
"Gothic  cathedral"  and  says  "how  littlo*  any  one  "  in  pro- 
portion, is  affected  with  the  inside  of  tho  miMliipval  buihlin^ri 
though  it  be  five  times  larger  than  tlin  othor ;  wliinh  ean 
arise  from  nothing  else  but  the  greatnoHs  of  tho  niiuinnr  in 
the  one,  and  the  meanness  in  the  othcT."  Ko,  in  No.  201,  hn 
takes  upon  himself  to  explain  tho  origin  of  f;(u;h'NiiiNiiriil 
vestments  and  ceremonies,  which  ho  m;couniM  for  in  IhiN 
fashion : — 

''A  Gothic  bishop,  perliaps,  thought  it  pro|xjr  to  rt^\umi 
such  a  form  in  such  particular  hIkk'M  or  filip)»^!ni;  nnothnr 
fancied  it  would  be  very  df^'jcni  if  muui  a  iniri  of  pttblM' 
devotions  was  performed  with  a  ruitro  on  hiii  Im'Ii/1,  nw\  n 
crosier  in  his  hand.  To  this  a  broth'-r  Varifhil,  im  hIh^  n^ 
the  others,  adds  an  antic  dn.iHi,  which  It".  rttu"^z\s"'\  vmtM 
allude  very  aptly  to  such  and  imch  Uhy^U-.n^m^  till  by  d  ^r^fc 
the  whole  office  has  de;^enerat/:^l  int^/  an  '•m\tiy  tAvin.'' 

Did  Addison  real'v  (ancv  Ulfila.^  ■^\*\\uir  f\huu  u,  At-n-y 
u  purticul'ir  kind  of  Ai'^z  ? 
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(3)  Page  301. — "  It  is  not*  long  ago  that  one  of  tiiem, 
[English  travellers]  half  unconsciously  becoming  the  montb- 

piece  of  a  llusso-Scandinavian  theory  of  history,  talked  witli 
an  odd  air  of  Bpontaneous  contempt  of  'that  mushroom 
nation  tba  Lithuanians.'  This  is  like  talking  of  'those 
parvenu  families  tbo  Courtenays  and  tho  Derings;'  and  it 
is  a  singularly  unfortunate  hit,  because  every  other  worJ 
of  the  Lithuanian's  speech  happens  to  be  a  genuiue  and 
remarkable  voucher  of  the  very  hoariest  Aryan  antiquity. 
sometimes  pre-Homeric,  and  even  pre-Vedic.  One  is  almoitt 
tempted  to  wish  tbu  writer  up  to  his  neck  in  a  LithoaaiKii 
swamp,  baninbed  to  the  Lithuanian  backwoods  to  keep 
company  with  the  last  living  verb  in  -mi,  the  last  old-world 
bison,  and  perhaps  tho  last  patriot."  Selected  Writings  of 
Viscount  Btrangford,  i.  6, 

(4)  Page  307. — I  take  my  parablB  from  the  opening 
sentence  of  Saxo  Grranimaticus ;  "  Dan  et  Angal,  a  quibua 
Dauorum  ccepit  origo,  patre  Humblo  procreati,  non  solum 
conditores  gentis  nostrje,  verum  ettam  rectores  foere."  He 
goes  on  to  tell  liow  Angul  gave  his  name  to  a  province,  and 
how  his  descendants  al'terwards  passed  into  Britain,  while 
Dan  staid  at  home.  His  wife,  it  may  be  noticed,  was  *'  Grj'tba, 
summie  inter  Theutones  dignitatis  matrona." 

A  WestrSuxon  may  perhaps  kick  at  this  genealogy,  bat  it 
ought  to  pass  for  orthodox  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire. 

(5)  Page  312.— See  Eist.  of  Fed.  Government,  i.  404, 
451. 

((3)  Page  312.— See  Plutarch,  Pbilopoimen,  21. 

(7)  Page  313.— See  Hist,  of  Fed,  Government,  i.  226. 
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(8)  Page  314. — While  the  language  of  Polybios  is  Attic 
80  far  as  the  forms  of  the  words  are  concerned,  the  Arcadian 
and  Eleian  inscriptions  in  Boeckh  (i.  705  et  seqq.)  have  all 
more  or  less  of  a  Doric  tinge,  and  in  some  the  digamma  is 
kept  on  till  a  wonderfully  late  time.  Thus  in  the  inscription 
numbered  1520,  one  so  late  as  to  contain  the  name  of 
Lucius  Mummius,  we  find  the  name  faaoTvoxo^  \^Titten 
in  very  ancient  letters,  and  Mr.  Warren  (Greek  Federal 
Coinage,  45)  quotes  FALEIflN  as  the  legend  on  the  coins 
of  the  city  which  in  high-polite  Attic  was  called  'H\i9,  but 
which  seems,  even  in  the  second  century  B.O.,  to  have  still 
called  itself  fdXi^;. 

(9)  Page  316. — The  first  stage  of  this  struggle  was  be- 
tween the  Greek  colonists  and  the  Carthaginians,  the  second 
between  the  Eastern  Emperors  and  the  Saracens.  In  each 
case  both  the  contending  parties  were  swallowed  up  by  the 
lords  of  the  neighbouring  part  of  Italy,  in  the  first  case 
by  the  Bomans,  in  the  second  by  the  Normans. 

(10)  Page  316.— See  Knight's  Normans  in  Sicily,  244, 
334 

(11)  Pago  316. — On  the  conquest  of  Marseilles  by  Charles 
of  Anjou  and  the  fearful  vengeance  taken  on  the  defenders 
of  the  commonwealth,  see  the  narrative  of  William  of  Nangis 
in  D'Achery,  Spicilogium,  iiL  40. 

(12)  Page  317. — On  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Cherson  see  Finlay,  Byzantine  Empire,  i.  415.    He  refers 
to  the  fragment  published  by  Base  in  his  notes  to  Leo  the 
Deacon,  p.  503.    But  it  is  well  to  give  the  d(.'scription  in  full 
because  I  do  not  see  where   Mr.  Finlay  found  the  words 


"cheriBh  the  institntions  of  Hellas,"  though  I  do  not 
doubt  that  they  are  borne  out  by  tbe  facts.  The  exact 
words  of  tbe  Byzantine  writer  are:  ot  Be,  e're  6k  f^iii' 
iroTe  ^auikiKTi'i  evvot'a^  airokeXavtoTev,  /iijS'  'EXkrjvuat- 
Tepiov  T/KMroiw  eTTifieXavfievot,  avrovofKov  St  fulXitrra  eprjwv 
diTiTroiovfievoc,  eire  ofMtpoi  SiTev  Trpo?  top  koto,  ra  06pfia  tou 
"IiTTpou  ffaiTikeuoina,  /iero  Tov  ffrparw  lajfyecv  itoWm  km 
Bm'dfiei,  fiii-)(T}i  etraiperrBai,  -^deal  Te  to«-  eKel  to,  irapa  aiftiiv 
avrSiv  oiiK  dTroBLa<fiepovT£<;,  enelvcuv  koX  <nr€i<raa-Oai  Koi  •jrapa.- 
Stltereip  tripa^  ^vveBevTo.  This  is  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  Eubmi^ou 
of  tbe  city  to  the  Eussian  Wladimir.  Tbe  anonymous  writer 
speaks  of  course  from  a  purely  Byzantine  pointof  yiew.  Bnt 
it  is  odd  to  find  him  using  the  word  'EWtjpiko^  at  all,  ae  in 
those  days  tbe  word  "EWijn  and  its  derivatives  commonly 
meant  jJtti/aJi,  as  opposed  to  Christian.  There  is  an  example 
iu  page  464  of  the  same  volume. 

(13)  Page  318, — On  the  exact  position  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander with  regard  to  Greece,  I  have  said  what  I  have  to  say 
in  the  Essay  on  Alexander  in  the  Second  Series  of  His- 
torical Essays.  But  1  will  here  quote  tbe  words  of  Bishop 
Tbirlwal!,  v.  479.  "The  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  Amphi- 
etyonic  council,  though  conferred  on  the  king,  reflected  npon 
his  people;  it  was  equivalent  to  an  act  of  naturalisation, 
which  wiped  off  the  stain  of  its  semi-barbarian  origia :  th« 
Macedonians  might  liencuforHard  be  considered  ae  GreekB." 

(14)  Page  318.— See  Strabo,  v.  112  ;  Appian,  Miibr.  114. 
There  is  something;  strange  in  the  look  of  the  forms 
PaKKoypaiKot  and  raWoypaiKia. 

(13)  Page  311), — Some  one  may  ask  why  I  speak  of  "  rooDU- 
mental  atones"  iii  a  city  of  brickwork  like  ICavcuna.     It  is 
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because  the  great  brick  clinrches  of  ltavi'unM«  oven  thiiim 
which  were  built  or  finished  after  the  Hvzaiitino  n'ooiu|urMti 
were  built  too  early  to  have  anv  Greok  insi*riptioiiic  lu 
Justiuian's  time  Latin  was  still*  at  all  evonts  ut  Itavouiia,  tlit^ 
speech  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  (irtM'k  inst^riptioiiM,  in- 
cluding the  epitaph  of  the  Armenian  Isam'  ut  Saint  N'itul 
and  those  which  are  collected  in  a  nH)m  in  thi'  Arohhinhitp'ri 
palace,  belong  to  a  later  period  of  tho  Kxarrhuto.  Hut  hoth 
at  Torcello  and  at  Saint  Mark's  tho  (irrt^k  In^md  \IV  HT, 
if  nothing  else,  is  clear  enou;;h  in  ttu)  nioMuird  of  I  ho 
apses. 

(IG)  Page  320. — See  tho  pama^^o  of  Williimi  of  INiitiiii* 
which  I  have  quoted  and  commrtnt(!«I  upon  iit  V(jK  iv.  p.  MM 
of  the  History  of  the  Norman  ConqiioMt. 

(17)  Page  320. — I  do  not  pn-Hiiin^j  t/i  if/t  iuUt  th«t  tinuihiyy 
of  the  matter,  but  I  (tfiXxoMWh  that  hintorirally  iUt-.  iiisirrlii/ii 
of  the  "Filioque"  in  the  SU'JiU*:  ('n-j-A  i«  bt  In:  inttkud  nh 
like  any  other  intfrrixilati'^n  in  any  oth'rr  d'^unhi'ML 

(18)  Page  323. — The- epitaph  of  Sst^vltu,  Vinii/M  l/y  itim 
self  and  presenre^l  by  Aulue  GdiJut^^  j,  2i, 

i 

mui?t  }>»  coir:par*>d  whL  tLt  J'iu/«i-<;':l  «/f  yMtAtu  pi'tcivid 
by  Cicero,  D-r  Clttrifc  OruVxi^^ut;  J>. 

•*  d*'.!'*  uLlu.  Kaui!    ito'^'A-ut  i^*i.»"/in,i, 

',  i:!!.  Xj*;l)Yii  yiL;3«i'ii||    i)p<.<<    ^  .'/;•  <..  i^ .^ i  utOi.  a-.I/ jMiu.' 

The  Kcffuan  CaiuemiL  uud  iLt.  Ort^k  Muml  uro  lu-rc  ^arc- 


fullj  diBtingmshed  and  opposed.  On  the  revival  of  the  Ksl 
Latin  literature  with  the  Cliristian  poeti,  see  Mr.  J.  M, 
Neale  in  the  History  of  Roman  Literature  in  the  Kncycb^ 
pjedia  Metropolitan  a,  214  "  It  is  a  curions  thing  that,  ift 
rtjectinfr  the  foreign  laws  in  which  Latin  had  so  long  gloried, 
the  Chrifitian  poets  were  in  fact  merely  reviving,  in  an  in- 
spired form,  the  early  melodies  of  republican  Rome ; — the 
rhyihmiccd  ballads  which  were  the  delight  of  the  men  that 
warred  with  the  Samnites,  and  the  Volsciajia,  and  Hannih&l." 


(19)  Page  324.— The  Satumian  line  of  Ncevius, 

"  Fato  Uetelli  Boeqes  fiont  cooaules," 
and  the  answer  to  it, 

"  Dabunt  malum  MeU-lli  Nibtio  poofaj," 

have  surely  much  more  in  common  with  mediteval  ti 

claesical  metres  (See  the  song  in  honour  of  the  Empoor   I 
Frederick  in  note  82  on  Lecture  IV.).     The  great  poem  on 
the  battle  of  Lewes,  the  manifesto  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  will  be  found  in  the  Political  £ 
of  England,  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  p.  72. 

(20)  Page  324.— See  Livy,  i.  26. 

(21)  Page  326. — I  have  somewhere  seen  these  i 
into  the  mouth  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden. 


(22)  Page  329.— Compare  Horace,  Odes,  iii.  3,  11 ;  Virgil, 
Georg.  i.  24-36 ;  Lucan,  i.  45-59.  We  are  commonly  called 
on  to  believe  that  the  flattery  of  Lucan  was  sarcastic ;  but 
see  Merivale,  vi.  99. 
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(23)  Parre  329. — ^The  risit  of  Athanaric  to  ConstAnlinoplo 
is  recorded  l»y  Ammianufi  (xivii.  5)  and  Zosimos  (iv.  o  1).  but 
it  is  only  in  Jomandes  (28)  that  wo  find  this  n^markahh^ 
speech  jmt  into  his  mouth  :  **  Regiam  urU»m  inprossus  osU 
miransque.  'En,*  inqnit,  'cemo  quod  wepe  inoredulus  andi*- 
bam,  famam  videlicet  tantff  urbis,'  et»huc  illnc  or-ultis  volvons. 
nunc  sitiun  urbis  oommeatumque  narium.  nunr  mnnnia  rlara 
prospectant  niiratnr,  populi»sque  diTersarum  fronlium.  cpiasi 
fonte  in  uno  e  diversis  partibns  8catarieijt4*  nnda,  8)c  ipioqur 
militem  oriinatum  aspiciens:  'Dens,^  inquit,  'nino  <bibio  t^^r- 
renus  est  Imjierator,  et  quisquis  adrersns  cum  inanum  movorit, 
ipse  sui  sanguinis  reus  exsistit.* 


• »» 


(2i)  Page  32&. — Orosias,  at  the  Ttry  end  of  his  work, 
records  this  famous  declaration  of  Atanlf :  '*  Nam  e^ffn  qnocpio 
ipsi  yimm  quendam  Xarbonensem,  illnstris  sub  Thoochwio 
militis,  etiam  religiosum,  prudentem,  et  pnvem.  npud  lif*fh- 
leem  oppidum  Puls^tinflF-  b^-atissimo  IIierr>nymo  prirsbytrro 
referentem  audivi  se  £amiliarisaimnm  Atthaulfr>  apud  Nnr- 
bonum  fuisse,  ae  de  eo  s«x*pe  anb  testiticationf*  didirisso  qiKNl 
ille,  quam  esset  animo,  viriba^  ingenif>que  nimiiM  rofi«rn* 
solitus  esset  se  in  primis  ardenter  inhiassrt  iit,  obllf^Tat^i 
Romano  nomine,  Br>mannm  omne  srilamrrothonim  im|KTiiim 
et  faceret  et  yocaret,  esaetqne,  nt,  vnl^ritf^r  Irxpiar,  ihtihin 
<{Uod  Romania  fuisnet,  fieret  nunc  Atthaulfus  (\wn\  quondam 
Ciesar  Au^stns.  At  ubi  mnlta  (^xiifr'w.ui'ui  pro(rtlvi^^f<t 
ne<{ue  Gothos  ullo  m^Mo  parerc  l^;^ii>us  fK»s?w<  {»rript«r  rlTn'- 
natam  barbariam,  neque  r*ipublirfr;  intf;rdir'i  hirtu  tf^ntrit-rf^ 
sine  quibu.s  respublioi  non  e^t  ffspnbli^^rji,  t'U'</\«4'  <#.  <,iUi  rn 
ut  gloriam  sibi  de  restitunndo  in  ihU''/n\iii  huiff-itihu^uf* 
Itomano  nomine  Gothonim  viribfi.-i  qii;rT«r'  f,  li  lU'r/ffirqii'- 
apud  posteros  Romana^  rrjgtitutioni-t  ^ni^-N'r,  I'^i'Sf/jwrifri  f«4-< 
non  |>oterat  inmntator." 
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(25)  I'age  32E).— See  Gibbon,  c.  Ixv.  (xlL  21,  Milmau). 

(26)  Page  331.— ^See  the  acraunt  of  tlie  repulse  of  Aluis 
from  the  wails  of  Athens  by  the  appearance  of  AtliSnS  ud 
Achillens,  Zfisioios,  v,  6.  eTnwv  'AXaptjfo^  iravatptvri^  tJ 
TTokei.  TO  (Lev  rel^at;  kiopa.  -Trepivomovaav  rfji/  trponarjfw 
'ABtjudir,  m  eartp  avTr)v  opav  iy  roi';  aydX/iaa-tv,  amXitrfump' 
KoX  olop  Tot?  cTTiovenv  evctrraa-6at  /ieXKovirai',  tow  &€  -relj^cn 
•srpoetTTWTa  roe  'A^tWea  tou  ^pa  tqiovtoii  alou  airrop  Tw 
^ptl)(7^lv  eSeifec  O^ijpos,  ore  kot'  opyj/ii  tw  BavuTif  tiflfi 
IlaT/ao/cXoii  Tifiiopmv  hroKefLei.  ravTr/v  o  'AXapt;^o?  T^  2^V 
ovK  iveyiciiiv  wd<rr}'i  piv  aTretrT'j  koto  t^?  TroXeo)?  eyj(etp^fftut, 
eTrexvpvKeveTO  Be. 

(27)  Page  331.— See  Plutarch,  Demetrios,  10.  for  the  title 
of  Karai^dr^'i  given  to  Demetrios  at  Athens,  and  the  altar 
dedicated  to  him  under  that  name,  and,  slill  more,  the  accoimt 
of  the  flatteries  offered  to  him  given  by  Democliares  and  the 
ithyphallice  of  Douria  of  Samoa,  in  Athenaioa,  vi  62,  63. 

(28)  Page332.— Most  of  the  Bulgarian  Kings  bear  Hebrew 
uames,  as  Simeon,  Gabriel,  and,  above  all,  Samuel,  who«e 
power  it  was  the  great  exploit  of  the  Emperor  Basil  to 
break  down. 

(29)  Page  332,— For  the  whole  scene  see  Finlay,  Byzan* 
tine  Empire,  i,  452. 

(30)  Page  334.— For  the  dealings  of  Hugh  the  Great  with 
King  Lewis    from-beyond-Sea,    see    Norman    Coiiquesl,    i. 


(31)  Page  334.— See  Gibbon,  c.  Ixv.  12,  8,  Milmai 


(32)  Page  335.— See  CreaBy,  History  of  the  OUonmu 
Turks,  L  241. 

(33)  Page  336.— Jn  an  Inaupural  Acldr<M»  dfjlivfiml  fo 
tlie  University  of  Saint  Andrews,  March  19tli,  ISGW,  by  James 
Aiithony  Froude,  M.A.,  Hector  of  tho  Tliiivtixity  (Ixiiidon, 
Xx>ngman3  and  Co.,  1869),  the  writer  Bays  f|>age  17^  that  "a 
young  man  going  to  Oxford  learns  the  same  tliiiifrM  whi'^h 
were  taught  there  two  centuries  ago."  In  [mge  18,  lio  K|i';uks 
of  "  the  old  Latin  and  Greek  which  the  S'lhwils  nmst  k'^ep  to 
while  the  Universities  confine  their  honours  Ui  th<w;,"  arid  in 
page  28  he  says : 

"The  training  of  clergymen  h,  if  anythiii;.',  tli<:  >:fi':n!i\ 
object  of  Oxford  teaching.  All  arrangoni^ntii  ar<:  ina'l';  m  itii » 
■view  to  it.  The  heads  of  College*,  the  r^ident  Ftli',**,  't'iitf,r*, 
Professors, are,  tt ith  tare  exceptions, f-^cI'^iaKticnth'^ffiifilT':*." 
See  Satarday  Beview,  April  3rd,  IhG'f. 

The  year  before  the  I>ight  Hoboiirablft  lUA/'-r^  l^i'-'-.  .'..ad*'. 
a  s[)eecb  in  Lancashire'  ir.  the  •lani':  romar.!.':  n-.'.- 

"Speak  to  any  man  »Lo  lyst  u/'T":  ti.r'.,'/  .  ';.':  '.fl.tari 
routine  of  flin^tioL  in  a  puMic  >^SJ/.\  ::  .:.-•■  /''v,  './  »'. 
any  man  of  eenie,  si.'i  a  lie  '/  ir.'iu:'r.,  f.«*.  r.*:  *i/a  •■  ,■;■» 
through  the  rotdi'iL-.  of  y:':jvi'.rf-^  'it  u  t.'-  »*'  »■■'.-';  >  - ,-,  w 
leaves  thoi«  pla^^  'A  (y;-.ftit>>r.  t;.v.  ;.'■  .»  ?*,■.;  ".,,;•". 
and  armed  for  thi  <r^ir,«t  li.' ji;* '' .  .  ,  .  ,'-.*-/-.  a-.-  «'. ;  * 
a  time  when  iher- reajjy  ■»«  ,-,'.*....-.;'  v,  . ',-.  r .-.  ;.  -.  ;■/■;.■■/ 
to  know,  a  n;j:iji*r -.:' f',:r.'i»r.i'(r.«  *^::'-  ::■-.:.■  -..■  --.^  ■-/«/ 
of  teaching  Lalin  ar.':  0:=3ri.  t.-^-:  •■--«.■  ;•  .■•.■.'.:■.■  --i  .'  ■,;. 
to  the  prenem  day,  &.*. ;  *".-vt  v,  :,-.;.-■  i  •  ,  - -/  ■  -,'  „  /, ;.  >, 
to  the  public  j^ri-v^.*.  A..  ,-■;..•,?.■.■  '.'  *■;•,■■  i  ;/-  ./  /  •■ 
language,  and  lile.'ii",!..-e  i--it  '-.-a*  ;;.:/,  ea.rf/ry*.  ^,»,-  -  '. '  /,. 
but  tli«-se  foundalkmi, Ilea tMav '.njpiW ^**An, ^mi  vv 
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Again,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Institution  of  Ci?il 
Engineers  ia  April  1871,  Mr.  Lowe,  according  to  the  Times, 
said: 

"  My  own  education,  and  I  had  the  happiness  of  receiving 
it  at  one  of  our  public  schools  and  Universities,  was  directed 
mainly  to  learning  something  of  the  literature  and  the 
language  of  a  people  who  have  long  since  passed  away, — 
people  who  knew  very  little  of  nature,  very  little  of 
the  world  in  which  they  lived,  very  little,  indeed,  of  any- 
thing except  the  squabbles  and  quarrels  in  which  they 
engaged  with  one  another,  and  which  they  carried  on 
upon  a  scale  the  most  minute.  (A  laugh.)  When  I  think 
of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Marathon  and  all  our  school- 
boy enthusiasm  about  the  192  persons  who  perished  on 
that  occasion  on  the  side  of  the  victorious  (a  laugh),  and 
compare  it  with  the  grand  drama  which  has  been  enacted  in 
another  part  of  Europe  within  the  last  seven  or  eight 
months,  I  cannot  help  feeling  how  small  were  the  matters 
to  which  our  early  attention  was  directed.  Why,  a  good 
colliery  accident,  under  the  auspices  of  these  professional 
gentlemen  whom  I  see  around  me,  would  throw  one  of  these 
great  events  of  ancient  times  completely  into  the  shade.  (A 
laugh.)  "    See  Sat.  Rev.  April  29,  1871. 

I  suppose  that  things  like  these  may  be  safely  said  in  the 
University  of  Saint  Andrews,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, or  at  some  Institution  at  Liverpool.  But  it  would  be 
curious  to  see  what  would  happen,  if  Mr.  Froude  or  Mr.  Ix)we 
were  to  venture  to  repeat  them  in  the  presence  of  any 
Oxford  man  who  has  taken  his  degree  or  has  lived  in  the 
University  within  the  last  twenty  years,  or — as  thev  ex- 
elude  mathematics,  no  less  than  modern  history  and  natural 
science — in  the  presence  of  any  Cambridge  man  of  aiiv 
standing. 


Rede  Lecture.  AW 


(34)  Page  336. — I  have  been  myself  fltrivin^  for  ynirM  to 
bring  about  the  foundation  of  a  reasonable  ScIkk)!  of  llihiory 
at  Oxford,  instead  of  the  absurd  system  by  wiii<'Ji  rnrfniii 
periods  of  History  are  yoked  to  questions  abrnit  flio  OIiJitHvm 
and  the  Unconditioned,  while  other  perioils  woro  (ill  lnl^^ly 
yoked  to  professional  Law,  and  now  Ktiind  fipiirt  froin  IIim 
periods  which  are  still  kept  in  bonrlage.  1'cn  tliouHimd  hlnluf  <h 
may  be  made,  but  all  will  be  useloss  till  TliiirydiJiH, Tim-Hmn, 
Eginhardy  the  Chronicles,  and  Clarr;ndon  an;  Ui\n:u  \\\t  in  n 
Bingle  school.  In  the  like  sort,  tl^rro  sljould  \n^  a  Hliool  of 
Philology  in  which  English  and  (iftntmu  hbould  lio  luld'h  ti|» 
in  their  natural  relations  to  Or^^'rU  and  l/itiri.  Wliiln  1 
have  been  striving  in  vain  at  Oxford,  a  r'ra)  H"h'/</l  ol  Illnloi  y 
seems  likely  to  arise  at  Camhrid'/'r.  h^A  tli;»t  );iipr"ly,  I  vn,\M 
hope,  through  the  labours  of  Mr.  A.  W,  \S'iti'\. 
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^^H                                        AHPHlKnOMIO. 

^^H            Amphiklyonk   Lragar,  its   conatitn- 

ABPKMBtT. 

386;  hiatoryof  kingship  at,  149. 

^H              tloD,  88 ;  its  ivitncss  to  ttic  early 

435. 

^^1              state  of  Qreece,  ■'&. 

Ariattides,  reforms  of,  261. 

^^1           Amyntax,  acquitted  by  the  Moce- 

Aristocracy,  primitiTe  traccfl  of.  K; 

^H              donian  assembly,  J63. 

meaning  of  the  word,  77.  I94,3«i 

^H           .'tii'.^iv/iVs,  difTerent  classes  of,  20. 

369 ;  peculiarly  republican,  »»; 

^H           'Axng,  use  of  the  word  by  laokratfiB, 

nature  of  in  ruling  eitiefi.  lifr- 

^B               365. 

^H            .^n<^/«it  and  JtfoJmi  Stiulm,  no  Toal 

tors,  267  ;  compared  with  Aaao- 

^H             distinction  between,  303-305. 

crocy,    268;    inconsistent    vitii 

^H           ^nou,  value  of  his  legend,  437. 

kingship,    269-2T0;      diflcH'Bl 

^^B           Andokidh,  speech  of  Lysiaa  against. 

forms    of   its  growth,  269-270; 

^M              4B6. 

adnuGsiou  of  Htraugera  to,  370; 

^^1            Andorra,  commonweftlth  of,  455. 

government  of  dependencies  lij. 

^H            ..d»ffu;  and  Dun,  legend  of,  490. 

292;  miBUBO  of  the  word,  369; 

^^B           Aiiointliis,  introduction  of  iho  cere- 

growth  of  at  Borne,  469. 

^V               mony,  1G7;    its  political  effect. 

^m         168. 

Middle  Ages,  297;  his  docUiM 

^^B            .^nfi'ocA,  recoTcred  by  Nik^phoroa, 

of  mixed  govenimentfi,  363;  hii 

^^k,           349. 

definition    ot    arititocraey,  36ISi 

of  the  city,  373. 

^H            edict,  391. 

Arkidii,  language  of,  314, 491. 

^^V           Antrustiaiis',   FraJikish,   answer   to 

Anny,  the  eome  its  the  afficmblj, 

^H                the  English  Thegnas.  25'J. 

197;  gi^owth  of,  in  cities,  *. 

^H           ^;>p*tJ  ./  muTder,  ita    origin  and 

Arntid,  J'r.,  quoted,  370. 

^H              abolitiDQ,  274. 

Art/an   nations,  their  three  chi« 

^^H           >j(/i'(e  Be;i.tia;  its  influence  in  Ganl, 

races,    38;    their    relatiuns  ex 

^m 

plained  only  by  tho  compatstitt 

^^M           Areh,  inTent«d    more    tbnn    once. 

method,    51;     tliair     juinutui 

^m 

atate,    52;    diBi'ersicai   of  tb«i 

^H            Architecture,  Greek,  origin  of,  348. 

trilies  in  Europe,  64 ;  thtat  pd 

^H            Arah'ma  at  Athens,  their  origin  and 

mitivo  institutions  not  banw™ 

^m                history,  149, 154, 156,  439 ;  called 

from    one    acoltiiT,     59;    thd 

^H                kings,  440 ;  not  presidents  of  tlie 

common  origin,  61,  63.67;  thd 

^M                assembly,  442. 

early  Tociilinliuy,  63;  their  pd 

^H           'Apx<«-  0aTi\tis  at  Athena,  his  ori- 

raitivo  fonu  of  govemmait,  Gl 

^B              gin,  149. 

200. 

^^M            Art-iKp'ifivs    compared     with     the 

Aistmh!y,  Tariona  name*  for,  7 

^^M               Itomau  Scnat«,  227;  its  temper. 

459 ;  nature  of  in  Macedoiii«,lS 

^H 

207,   208,   4^2,  4t3;    eoverai 

^^1            Area,    his    wounds    and    possible 

nature  of,  190.   213,  a-11,  « 

^H               death,  461. 

action  of  ea<-h  ciUzen  in.  190,  IS 

^H            Ai-goe,  iLB  union  with  Corinth,  91, 

representation  mitnown  in  tk 

Index. 
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ASTLUX. 

of  cities,  192 ;  history  of  among 
tribes,  193;  distinction  between 
aristocratic  and  democratic,  194, 
195 ;  its  identity  with  the  army, 
197 ;  instances  of  military  assem- 
blies, 198,  199;  character  of  in 
heroic  Greece,  201 ;  on  Olymiws, 
202 ;  relation  of  the  kings  to,  203- 
206 ;  abeyance  of  in  Ithake,  205 ; 
way  of  voting  in,  206 ;  nature  of 
in  Molossis,  207,  223,  224,  225; 
origin  and  character  of,  at  Athens, 
211,  212,  213;  its  relation  to  the 
other  powers  of  the  state,  214; 
character  of  at  Sparta,  215,  464 ; 
under  the  Achaian  League,  218 ; 
in  England,  218,  219 ;  shrinks  up 
where  representation  is  not  intro- 
duct<l,  219, 222 ;  history  of  among 
the  Franks,  220,  466 ;  nature  of 
local  assemblies,  221;  nature  of 
in  Federal  states,  222;  different 
fonns  of  at  Rome,  225,  226 ;  its 
relations  to  the  Senate,  228, 
230;  com])ariKon  of  Roman  and 
Athenian  assemblies,  229;  ex- 
tinction of  under  the  Empire, 
230;  change  in  the  character  of 
in  mcdifDvai  Europe,  231,  233; 
formed  of  cstat<»,  231, 232 ;  traces 
of  primary  assemblies  in  England, 
2:]6,  237 ;  at  Florence,  237,  2:i8 ; 
in  Frieshnid  and  Dithniarschen, 
2:}«;  in  the  Forest  Cantons,  238, 
211);  aristocratic  primary  asseni- 
blirs  in  Poland  and  Venice,  240, 
241 ;  prcsi<lc'ncy  of  in  dilTcrent 
stuU's,  412,  443;  Athenian,  held 
away  from  Athens,  460 ;  Roman, 
luld  at  Veii,  i  A. ;  seats  in,  461; 
atti.'ndance  enforced  in,  466,  467. 
A-i/lutn,  mraniiig  of  the  Roman 
Icpnd  of,  252. 


AUSTRIA. 

AtauJf,  change  in  his  pur}K)Si\  ;^J9, 
495;  his  contiuosts  in  S])aiu, 
333. 

Athanarir,  effect  of  Roman  gmitness 
on,  329,  495. 

Athens,  origin  of,  8<>,  107;  its  in- 
significanco  in  later  (ihm^U  history, 
92;  traces  of  earlier  iuhubitnutN 
at,  107;  chanictor  of  tho  hitor 
triK^s  at,  108;  origin  i»r  tho 
dijfioi,  109;  history  of  kingship 
at,  149,  15J,  430.  139;  cnM^s 
of  military  aHscniblies  in  Iut 
history,  199;  truo  character  of 
her  donux'racy,  210-- 21 5;  nhort- 
ness  of  her  real  life,  212,  163; 
contrasted  with  tho  hitrr  (Jn»rk 
democracies,  216;  with  l{onu«, 
227-230;  tlio  ihh)|)Io  nillnl  king 
or  tyrant,  229;  liistory  of  nobihly 
at,  247,  251-2:>;<;  law  of  privalo 
yengeance,  273;  tyrannicidt*  law- 
ful at,  f7>. ;  its  state  in  the  clrvt*nth 
century,  331;  grants  of  eiti/.«'ii- 
ship,  381;  origin  of  tho  archon- 
ship,  439;  pr(>Hi<lriiry  of  iiKsrni 
l)li(!S  at,  442;  OinHtaulinr  general 
at,  446;  military  levies  at,  liiO; 
submission  of  its  arniieN  to  the 
assembly,  ih. 

Attic  dialect  of  (ireek,  its  |NTnmn- 
ence,313.  311. 

y|^/ //•'/,  union  of  its  towns.  91,382. 
3H6;  renmihKofearlier  inhabitants 
in,  403;  ]Kirty  diviMiuiN  in,  /A. 

Attu»  Chmnns^  his  migration  to 
Rome,  1(19. 

At'U'istuSj  diloilwig  so  ealletl,  4  19. 

An9A*rstttitd,  nature  ofiit  Itcrn,  478. 

Anstrui^  House  of,  latt  r  KniiHrors 
chosen  from,  l.Vl. 
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^^^ 

OELTB. 

^K 

Sjj(%-b,  their  position  andtitltBin 

southern    Europe,  114;    amonic 

^^H            Bajazel    describeil     ea    desar     b; 

Celts  and  Teutons,  114, 115, 4U7; 

^H              Timour,  829;    inreeted  by  tLs 

position  of  at  lona,  432. 

^H              somuial  calipb,  385. 

BlmtKlUi,  Br.  ('..  quoted,  395.  433. 

^H          fiuJcJct',  death  of,  461. 

Boetiw,  consulship  of,  161, 446. 

^H           £uilof,  fuUucies  about,  465. 

£«rpor«.  Greek  kingdom  of,  317. 

^^M           BarburUim  Opposed  to  Greeks,  8S ; 

Breton,  inscription  at,  482. 

^H              Blliance  with,  how  looked  on  in 

Britain,  character  of  its  history,  47 ; 

^H              Greece,  B7'2. 

spoken  of  as  another  world,  SSI ; 

^^m           Sarhitriu,  oee  of  the  word  in  the 

effect  of  its  insalar  podtioii,  351 

^H               TenlonJc  codes.  392. 

Briton,  wergild  of  lower  than  Unl 

^H            Suail    the    M'lcrd'.niim,   Mb  coitq- 

of  an  Englishman,  277,  481. 

^^1               GpondGQce  with  Lewis  tlio  Secutid, 

Br«nanhm-h,  battle  of,  172. 

^m 

Bidgariiws,  their  history,  3.">5;  He- 

^H          £li«i7  the  Second,  bis  triumph  at 

brew  names  of  their  kiiigs,  49& 

^M              Athens,  332. 

B<iwhia<,al.     distinguished     Itm 

^^^           BairiXfui,  origin  of  the  word,  71; 

Slaalenbund,  3«7. 

^H              its  -aee,  138, 425 ;  ite  meaning  at 

BarnherMp.  hereditary,  tlie  fooii- 

^H              Athens,  149, 154 ;  applied  to  tlie 

diitioD  of  the  ancient  conmwo- 

^H             Emperors,  161,447;  disputeabout 

wealths,  195,  281 ;   forms  of.  in 

^H^           the  title,  353-336;    its    use    by 

Engknd.  282. 

^^V  '        Eetiiod,   430;   by    Jolm    Lydua, 

Bi,n.et,  Biihop,  his  travels  iu  SwrU 

^^^V            445 ;  distiiigujEhed  from  rCpaprot, 
^■^        Baa-tXurira,  wife  of  the  king  orchon 

zerlond,  478. 

C. 

^K              ao  called,  436. 

Catar.  his  desire  to  bo  king,  427. 

^^B           Btlisariua,  consulship  of,  161,  446. 

Caius,    Emp-i-oy,   restores    the   co> 

^^B            Berkeley,  lord,  pays  the  wergild  of 

raitis,  4G9. 

^H              Lord  Lisle,  482. 

CaUphatf,  its  analogy  with  the  &» 

^H            Ben.,  lessons  of  iu  history,  131; 

pire,  333-335. 

^^M               character  of  its  govcrumeut,  26f>, 

Oamevct.  opposed  to  the  Masai,  493 

^H               267,  292 ;  origin  of  ite  aristocracy. 

C'unmiw,  kings  of,  170. 

^H               21)9 ;  its  dominion  over  its  sub- 

Cmlerhttiji,  archbishops  of,  spdta 

^H               jeot  states,  287,  290;  extends  its 

ofaspopos,  352. 

^^1               dominion  by  purchase,  289;  its 

Ciipilol,  use  of  the  name  at  ToaloM 

^^M               unology  with  Borae,  423;  origin 

27,344;  atKoln,  .A. 

^H                 of  the   name,   434;    Aussentand 

Capilouls,  magistrates  of  ToulouMi 

^H               at,  478. 

344. 

^H             Brr7i,  Dietneht-,  or  Verona,  131. 

Cavalry,  connexion  of  the  won!  will 

^^H            llicnmtrtd    system,    its    origin,    21, 

chiTalry,  73. 

^H              234  ;  necessary  in  ii  Inderal  state, 

r.its,  churnctor  of  tlwir  lustwry.  39 

^B             234, 2^6. 

tliu  vanguard  of  Aryan  migntiil 

-■•uo 
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Europe,  3.>S. 
C«or/,  opposed  *:o  T^*^'.  2!fl 
Cerfiic,  -perra^ZsZtOc  rJL  Hi  bifisc:. 

178. 
Centvry,  eqTiiT^Lrz:*  •?  ^k  r-rzirrei- 

117;   a'^emb^T  c^f  ocr-r^ria   «: 

Roine,2i5. 
Chiilon.*,  battle  rf,  leiTKbai  o^  &=: 

Aryan  fkmil j  czx&^i  &•«  ^- 
L'htU'ni*!^  atolit:-:-   c:  if^s-lip  i^ 

158 ;  its  c*:«n5t:r:T>:a.  44,^ 
f.%nt\  C'iir:t'.s, orlgirj  of  :L=  totL 

«,  y,  ail. 

rJoiiI'$  of  AiJ-K^  his  coi:q"i£s«  <:f 
Marseilles,  316,  il-l. 

Ch'id'B  fh'  G.'rit,  his  utj: .in  of  tLe 
Rijman  Empire  and  tLr  '.rtriLin 
kingsliip,  1C2 :  his  in^y^f^  ::;:j=, 
3«>3. 

Chii>t*rs,  growth  of  oli^-archy  in, 
405. 

Chison,  Greek  commonwealth  of, 
317. 

CV/ri'y  C/ioM,  notice  of,  hj  Addison, 
489. 

Odtuhcig,  consolship  of,  1C*2, 449. 

ChrUtinttity,  its  Semitic  origin,  43; 
tlie  rulip'onof  the  Kr^man  Empire, 
ih.\  opiKjsfcd  to  exclUftiTe  privi- 
leges of  birth,  1G7 ;  influence  of 
the  (ireek  tongue  on,  319. 

/Vf  ro,  pIelK;ian  augur,  25-L 

OV'/,  u«e  of  the  word,  8€G. 

Citi»n,  formed  by  tlie  union  of  vil- 
lages, 89,  380-3?32 ;  thtir  historj- 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  130, 
'M) ;  French  and  English,  com- 
IMire<l,  377, 379. 

CUtz>  liship,  nature  of,  in  Greece, 90 ; 
first  freely,  tlien  sparingly  granted, 
to  strangers,  280;  grants  of  at 
Athens,  381 ;  at  Si)arta,  385. 


:«f   p:-  vj.    i«. ;    iia   of.   rfeTcr 

'-'  ^^  lanrr  cf  anrnz  iLe  Celis, 
I!!2:  -xdraLT-id  wfta  the  Eccaa 

C  .  i'  --',  'ivi  ^rrtts  :f  tie  dia-tiiic- 
--.12  intlied  in  the  rime.  2^»d- 

*"  C '-*.«.>:,'"  ':r:\-.Z'i,  true  wax  of 
etu-iyiiig,  iif>-o:i>. 

'^ '  »■■  i'.*  ;:r' «.  ::s  origin,  110. 

'^T  ■'«'.  tl-vir  3*1::  J  Salon  at  Lome, 
*270 :  their  mi^mau  :»n.  4<j5l 

C'.;-n'i'  «,  A  .<''•-',  hi?  spetch  on 
the  j^radual  extension  of  Boman 
citizcUf-hip,  97,  3'X\ 

C^;-':y,  their  p:isiiion  as  an  estate 
o:  the  rt^lm.  22. 

Cli'iita^,  its  nature  at  Borne,  260- 
202. 

Cooni'f,  Greek,  their  extent,  315, 
317 ;  their  relation  to  the  mother 
country,  4^2,  485. 

Cvmititus,  its  Teutonic  form  modi- 
fic-d  by  Roman  ideas,  174;  a 
common  Aryan  institution,  2"»7 ; 
its  liistory  among  Greeks  and 
Teutons,  258;  groundwork  of 
niixiern  nobility,  258. 2f»3 ;  slighter 
traces  of  at  Komc,  2t>0;  its  con- 
nexion with  clientage,  20(>.  2(»2, 
478;  nature  of  in  ^Iain.^loiiia, 
262;  im])lies  a  king  or  ]vrsonal 
leader,  262;  its  connexion  with 
vassalage,  476. 

Comitia  at  Bonie,  forms  of,  22."* ;  way 
of  voting  in,  225,  ir»8 ;  n.'storeii  by 
Caius,  469. 
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^^H                                       COKUONB. 

rEMOOBAOT. 

^H          Commons,  Vouk  of,  origin  o^  235. 

Cratader*,  their  jttrispmdeDW  in 

^H          Ctmmu«e,  eqBivnlent  to  the  wuirt, 

the  East,  343. 

^H              116;  its  position  in  Switzeilond, 

CuUarc,  application   of  the  com- 

^1            2B1.286. 

parative  method  to.  13 1  nsim 

^H          fampari-h-wa  nwf/iorf,  its  results,  302. 

wanted  for  its  study,  IG ;  it«  le- 

^^H          fSmdomittiion,  insfanccB  of  in  Ger- 

taUons  to  the  other  adcncoh  17. 

^H             matt;  and  Switzerland,  287, 483. 

CunVi,  aa  union  of  u'^tn.    104; 

^H          Coi/^erutiim,  Gennan,  springs  out 

answers  to  the  Spartsn  <ia<i.  IM; 

^H             of  the  kingdom,  131, 

and  the  Teutonic  htindred.  117. 

Cartiaa,  Ernst,   quoted,    3*6,   39H, 

^H              Greece,  U3;  nature  of  their  »a- 

403,404, 

^H             eeniblieB,I92;  militaryasBemblieB 

CyT,,  Am,  cy^rryn,  conncxico  of  Ae 

^^1             more  ueual  in,  199;    bicameral 

words  with  eynijijf.  Amp,  69, 164. 

^H              Bjstem  needed  in,  234,  235. 

166,  451. 

^H           Coniui.COTisu^sAtji.uscsoflhenameB, 

Cy«'.hU/or<l,  477. 

^H             28;  at  Alb;,  28, 344 ;  origin  of  at 

Cpiing,  kiog,  origin  and  cognatn 

^H              Rome,  153;  kingly    powers    of, 

of  the  name.  69.  164,  166 ;  il« 

^M              l&C,  369 ;  consulship  held  hj  the 

connexion  with  ymmia.  450. 

^^K* }         empoTorB,  161 ;  its  revived  dignity 

CjfpTus,  Frank  kingdom  of,  »H. 

^B    "        in  later  times,  ib. ;  checks  on  its 

^H              power,    227;    definition   of   I>y 

D. 

^K             DionysioB,  370 ;  origin  of  at  Tou- 

^^H            lonSQ,  344 ;  held  \\y  Theodoric, 

^^H           445;  h;  Soetius  and  Belisarius, 

Dawkins,  Mr.  W.  S.,  quoted.  857. 

^H 

Dfid     iuHjiwyrt,    DO    SOd)    thing. 

^^^V        ContliintiM,  general  at  Athens,  161, 

302. 

^B            446. 

Drmitrios     Pel«yrlf'iis,      Athenka 

^H          ConB(an(i"n(.pfc,itBOrigin,3rj;  posi- 

Battery  of,  331, 496. 

^^1              tion  of  in  medieval  imagination. 

Z/emmracn,  primitive,  traces  of, «»; 

^H              320. 

definitiDnor,194,:>14;  fonntakBB 

^H           Corinth,  its  union  with  Argoa,  91, 

by,  in  Mediicval  Italy,  237;  fio- 

^H              386;  oligarchy  of  the  BaccUada 

vernment   of    dependenpic*   I7,- 

^H              at,    439;    her   relations   to    her 

292;  description  of  1-y  P.jiU^ 

^H              colonies,  485. 

^V          Vuri/niiliim,  meaning  and  effect  of 

Athens,  210-215;  compartdwid 

^H              the  rito,  142. 

later    Greek    democracies,   2J6; 

^^K           Coiiiicik,    not    necessarily    formed 

modified    under    the     Atimim 

^H              with  regard  to  birth,  245. 

League,  218;  pure  demoonitT  id 

^H          Owfc-,  Mr.  n.  a.,  his  view  of  Eoman 

^H             insUtntions  in  England,  424. 

22L 

^H          C(h:.  .Vr.  0.  IV'..  quoted.  341. 

a^fwi,  at  Athens,  originallj  Tilb«| 

^^H          Coie,    Airhihiifon,    his    travels    in 

comnmnitii's.   lOH.     403;    thdi 

^H            Switzerland,  47t<. 

k«ul  character,  lOil. 

^^^ 

*♦. 
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A^^xw,  usee  of  the  -word,  87,  380. 
Difj'Itm,  use  of.  ]G1 :  introdncsBd  "by  ■ 

I>iocletiazi.  447. 
DtJtih'irh,  dtiFpotism  la'wfa]  in,  3oO; 

its  relations  to  the  ImciiieE,  tfc. 
Ihp^ndeftcit^  rejieat  the  institntiona 

of  the  mother  oonntjy,  24;  go- 

Temment  of,  232, 375 :  their  rel»- 

tioDS  to  the  mother  oonntrv,  4k2, 

483. 
Dict'itorBhip,  nature  of  at  Rome, 

156, 427 ;  perpetual,  distingmshed  ' 

from  kingship,  141. 
Dif-trichMbtm,  name  of  Veromi,  424. 
Diinfjck,  Mr.  J.  /'.,  qnoted,  488. 
Dioclttinn  introduces  the  diadem, 

447. 
Dion  Chrysosiom,  his  definition  of 

aristocracy,  3C9;   his  theory  of 

kingship,  429, 447. 
JPithinnrnMny  retention  of  the  old 

frei'dom  in,  121, 23d;  local  nomen- 
clature of,  395;  its  history,  415. 
Jh'ininion,  looked  on  as  property, 

289.  J 

Dorians,  antiquity  of  their   three  I 

trilx?s,  4(J1. 
At/vooTcia,  nature  and  instances  of, 

439. 

E. 

E'Mur^   Knhlorvvm,  origin  of  the 
title,  118 ;  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  119, 
165;  give  way  to  kinp*,  lrt5 ;  re-  i 
turn  to  their  government,  170. 

E*irl,  Korl,  Jarf,  S<:andinavian.  172, 
173 ;  history  and  meaning  of  the 
word,  "259, 474,  475 :  immeni<  jrial 
nobility  of  the  AorAiJ*,  24«>,  •J.'iii: 
give  way   to   the  Thegns,  257. 


«n^isL 


ENGLAND. 

£}tu,  Eoh,  cognate  with  <v^«m«, 
366. 

'HXioui,  origin  of  the  woni,  865. 

27r>,  foundation  of,  89,  381;  lan- 
guage of  its  inscription,  491. 

Eh.zah<th,  Queen,  her  English  do- 
scent,  456. 

^EXXiyK,  use  of  the  name,  319. 

Empire,  its  eflfect  on  the  city  and 
the  provinces,  99;  its  effects  in 
Grermany  and  Italy,  135 ;  oikju  to 
all  baptized  men,  13'J ;  united 
with  the  German  kingship,  162; 
effects  of  its  union  with  tho 
Frankish  kingdom,  181 ;  lawyers' 
theory  of  its  origin,  153 ;  K'comes 
purely  elective,  454 ;  then  jiradi- 
cally  hereditary,  //>. 

Empcront,  origin  of  their  powers, 
78, 174, 428 ;  union  of  the  various 
magistracies  in  their  hands,  161 ; 
kingly  language  how  far  applied 
to,  161;  alone  called  monarchs, 
171 ;  contrast  l)et  ween  the  earliest 
and  latest,  187, 188 ;  their  dral- 
ings  with  the  senate  and  a?»- 
sembly,  231 ;  retention  and  imi- 
tation of  their  titles,  ?I*2^l ;  tlieir 
consulships,  433;  thnr  tril'iini- 
tian  power,  438,  lU;  their  soli- 
tary position,  417. 

Enff/'iHf/,  continuity  of  its  j:»^,]itic}il 
history,  46;  no  tnie  Konutn  el«>- 
mcnt  in,  17,  l^^->;  ,'imlins-;ador-? 
from  at  the  court  of  J^i-tinian, 
55:  the  T»?ntoni«^  cun-tirntion 
begins  afrf^h  in,  12?{;  mo'iifl'^a- 
tion  of  the  /"''/•'.-  and  tlie  v"  in, 
121;  union  of  it*j  s^vfral  kinjr- 
dnnis,  126.  177,  \>^-2:  :^o'.rtii  of 
tite  I'itief*  ir-nd»r*d  i»v  .-^tr^inj/er 
national  unity,  \:)i)\  i^tnitinu  of 
in  genera!  Teutonic  liistory,  l-»5: 
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origin  or  history  of  kingship  in, 
165, 177 ;  continuity  of  the  royal 
» succession  in,  178 ;  continuity  of 
assemblies  in,  231,  233 ;  no  true 
nobility  in,  233 ;  powers  of  Par- 
liament in,  242 ;  efifect  of  feudal 
ideas  in,  260;  its  relation  to 
India,  286. 

English,  their  relation  to  other 
Teutonic  nations,  45 ;  their  three 
homes,  48;  the  Teutonic  consti- 
tution brought  by  them  into 
Britain,  122. 

English  language,  Bomance  elements 
in,  421. 

Epeiros,  the  older  condition  of 
Greece  continued  in,  89, 158 ;  its 
importance  in  later  times,  92; 
history  of  kingship  in,  %b,\  be- 
comes a  Greek  commonwealth, 
159. 

Ephors,  presidents  of  the  Spartan 
assembly,  442. 

Estates,  their  nature  in  England  and 
France,  22;  representation  of, 
231,  232 ;  system  of,  broke  down 
in  England,  233. 

*EraI/3ot,  answers  to  the  English 
gesitas,  257,  262. 

Eternal,  title  of  Eome,  44. 

Eupatrids,  Athenian^  their  nobility 
immemorial,  2i7;  its  probable 
origin,  251,  472;  loss  of  their 
political  power,  252;  still  pre- 
ferred for  high  offices,  255. 

Exeter,  position  of  in  English  his- 
tory, 130, 133,  423. 


F. 


Foehdc,  feud,  right  of,  479. 
Feudalism,  its  origin  and  working 


FBOUDB. 

in  France   and    England,  260; 
growth  of,  344. 

Filioque,  interpolation  of,  493. 

Finlay,  Mr.,  origin  of  his  history, 
349 ;  quoted,  491. 

Fins,  position  of,  in  Europe,  359. 

Five  Boroughs,  confederacy  of,  130. 

Flamens  at  Bome,  always  patrician, 
254. 

Florence,  parliaments  of,  237,  238. 

Folfdand,  the  same  as  ager  publicus, 
117. 

Foreigner,  meaning  of  the  word  in 
English  boroughs,  281. 

Forest  Cantons,  retention  of  the  old 
freedom  in,  121. 

France,  its  origin,  182 ;  strictly 
hereditary  character  of  its  crown, 
182,  429 ;  effect  of  feudal  ideas 
m,260. 

Franchise,YSinoxiB  forms  of  in  Eng- 
land, 282, 283 ;  how  attained  in 
boroughs,  283. 

Franks,  their  place  among  Teutonic 
nations,  126;  history  and  divi- 
sion of  their  kingdom,  172,  ISO ; 
growth  of  the  power  of  their 
kings,  181 ;  union  of  their  king- 
dom with  the  Empire,  ih. 

Freeman,  various  classes  below,  248, 
249. 

Freemen,  their  history  in  English 
boroughs,  282. 

French,  Kings  and  Dukes  of,  333, 
334. 

French  language,  Teutonic  element 
in,  420. 

Friesland,  retains  its  primitiye  a:  - 
semblies,  238. 

Frithigem,  his  titles,  452. 

Froude,  Mr,  J.  A.,  his  account  of 
university  studies,  497. 
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G. 

Oalatia,  Greek  iiif  uextKr  on,  31^. 

Gan'ik-t,  connexicm  of  the  v:'rd 
with  kit'g  and  ryuin^,  1G6,  45(!K 

(7a  i«,  its  lelatian  to  the  shire,  118, 
418;  the  tCTritorj  of  the  tribe, 
118;  authorities  on,  412;  Dame 
not  known  in  England,  417. 

Gaul,  Tentonic  character  of  its 
later  political  institationF,  12S; 
Greek  and  Boman  ciiilization  in, 
362. 

Gemeindf,  equivalent  to  the  mark, 
116;  their  position  in  Switzer- 
land, 281-286. 

G^hfrnh,  powers  of,  at  Athens,  155 ; 
their  special  power  in  war  times, 
1118. 

r«'w>f,  g^n$,  or  c^an,  XLse  of  the  word, 
72;  its  special  importance  in 
ancient  Italy,  96, 101 ;  its  various 
forms,  102;  commnnity  of  blood 
its  original  idea,  103,  398;  mo- 
difications in  later  times,  101 ;  its 
a>»iding  importance  in  Rome, 
106;  its  connexion  with  trilies 
and  irifioi,  109 ;  names  of  gt-utes 
in  England,  103 ;  its  form  as  a 
village  community,  116 ;  at  Rome, 
compered  with  tlio  Celtic  clans, 
394;  with  the  German  f/^schlfch- 
tfr,  ih.;  hereditary  character  of, 
401. 

Orrttflis,  Cir^To's  dofinition  of,  398. 

fit  rm'inf/,  its  history  mollified  by  its 
connexion  ^lith  the  Empire,  46 ; 
changes  in  after  the  time  of 
Ta^'itus,  122;  history  of  the  ritios 
in,  131;  growth  of  the  modern 
kingdoms  of,  140.  V2\  426;  it*i 
kingdom  sinks  into  a  confiHlom- 


G£EECC. 

tion,  ISl :  modem  Emjure  a  re- 
vival of  the  kingdom,  181, 454. 

Gf*KliJfc\trr.  German,  answer  to  the 
Roman  ortti-t^  394. 

Gi^  %j*,  answer  to  the  Greek  m'lpoi, 
2dI. 

GC^'iKm^  quoted,  349. 

Gihwn,  a  free  city,  170. 

OiraJdus  C-jmhmtfU,  germs  of  com- 
parative philology  in,  486,  487. 

Gljdsfonf,  Mr.,  his  defence  of  the 
ninth  book  of  the  Iliad,  425. 

Gcfddttvf,  presence  of,  in  the  divine 
council  and  assembly,  202,  203. 

Godt,  children  of,  nnknown  in  the 
Italian  mythology,  150,  437;  con- 
ception of  in  Greece,  201,  202 ; 
their  council  and  assembly,  202 ; 
death  of  in  Scandinavia  and 
Greece,  461. 

GcOif,  history  of  their  kingdom  in 
Spain,  179 ;  preservers  of  Roman 
monuments,  849. 

G'.'t\ic,  use  of  the  word,  299. 

Gi-auluu'len^  retention  of  the  old 
freedom  in,  121;  dominion  of. 
over  the  Valtelina,  291. 

Greecf,  its  physical  character.  39. 
346;  common  origin  of  its  in- 
habitants with  those  of  Italy,  51 , 
54 ;  early  political  institutions  of. 
66;  its  pro-historic  state,  86; 
growth  of  city  life  in,  87  ;  fi^Und 
period  in,  92 ;  no  true  natiinial  lifo 
in,  91 ;  effoot  of  the  Porsian  wars 
on,  ih. ;  its  colonies,  9o.  311, 
317,  317,  318;  ct>nnexit»n  of  its 
mythical  and  its  hist  or  ie  state, 
127;  natim*  <»f<arly  kingship  in, 
in,  201.  2()a-2«):.:  its  influence 
on  tlio  ICjist.  .'»17.  :>18;  on  h'onje. 
31S;  on  Christiiinity,  319.  32t) 
on   the  IJyzantine   I'mpin*,  819 


sio                                                       ^^^^^H 

OBKKK. 

DTTSBItEX. 

its  modem  rerival,  320,  321 ;  its 

He„ry  r//?.,of  Englaad,ftnele(itm 

indirect    influence    on    modem 

king,  220. 

times,  322;  motherland    of  tfae 

Hephirchy,  name    and    thing  nn- 

Asiatic  Greeks,  346;  traditions 

known,  172. 

of  non-Arynn    nations    in.  380; 

Beriditnry  swceliiaii,   its  intrddiw 

neameBB  of  its  great  cities,  388. 

tdon,  1G9. 

Ortek  lavgvage,  ignorance  of,  in  the 

middle  ages,  297;  its  special  con- 

donnan, 119 ;  anawora  to  the  Dm 

nexion  with  Latin,  315;  its  rela- 

of Tacitus,  413. 

tion  to  modern  languages,  306 ;  its 

Iltsi'od,  his  hugosge  as  to  kisp. 

history,  SHr^-iig;  permanence  of 

430. 

its  Attio  dialect,  314,  315;  ifsuse 

nm-foHi.  growth  of.  into  dtia.8G, 

in  Sicily,  316;  in  the  East,  318; 

378,  379, 

at    Home,   ib.;    its    relation    to 

niftoni,  how  to  bo  stndiod.  3OT- 

Christianity,  319  ;  knowledge  of, 

310,  336-33ft 

in  the  thirteenth  century,  488. 

n<mier,  his  true  parallels.  301. 

Oreek  dmreh,  its  charaotor  and  per- 

HoTte, titles  formed  from  its  Tuiaaa 

manence,  320, 

names,  72,  73. 

Greet  nntion,  modem,  origin  of,  318 ; 

musn  <.f  lord».  its  judicial  ponr. 

ita  difficnlties,  320,  321. 

470. 

Greeks,  their  pn^esa  and  history. 

39-43;    a  nation   as  contrasted 

and  the  S^&k,  117;  made  Up  itf 

with  harhariaus,  83;  feeling  of 

marks,  119;  authoritiw  on.  413; 

brotherhood  among,  372. 

its  nature,  413. 

Orimm,  Jacob,  quoted,  408. 

OrnU.  Mr.,  his  defence  of  Athenian 

democracy.  211;  quoted,  379,380, 

^                   398, 402. 

I. 

11. 

Iberi/inM,  position  of,  in  Europe,  3."A 

Hadrian,  his  arehonBhip  at  Athens, 

Ml  begins  kingship  in  NortlinrahM- 

155,  441. 

land,  173. 

Snnnibul,  compared  with    Buona- 

parte, 371.                                       j      of  its  nintli  and  tenth  booka.  43&. 

HanniMianw,,  called  Rei,  44ft          1  lUot.  foundation  of,  87. 

ffurils,  etymology  of  the  word,  8,      /w;*Ti«m,  effect  of  the  doetai»^ 

341.                                                        S70. 

Harold  Har/agra,   Norway  nnited      India,  its  relation  to  England,  hov 

under,  173.                                             far  iwr<Mih>,  286. 

i;ai(^en,originofthename,113,407.  -  /ne,  laws  of,  481. 

/fr6rtw«,judgesof,  170.                       ]  /«3,  Teutonic  patronymic  ending. 

/frnry  ///.,  Emperor,  first  king  of        395. 

the  Eomans,  162.                                Inlerrcj,  iuttn-fjnwa,  origin  of  the 

Inder. 
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names,  147;  office  always  patri- 
cian, 2-35, 431. 

Inventions,  cases  of  their  independ- 
ent occurrence,  31.  ' 

lona,  abbots  and  bishops  of,  432.        ! 

lante  Trihs,  nature  of,  408. 

Irdnufl,  repetition  of  English  in- 
stitutions in,  25. 

htikrntrs^  his  definition  of  demo- 
cracy, 363;  his  exhortations  to  ' 
Philip,  373,  376. 

/^^/v,  common  origin  of  its  inha-  \ 
bitants  with  those  of  Greece,  51 ;  : 
early  political  institutions  of,  66 ; 
city  life  less  develope^l  in,  than  in 
Oreece,  95;    its  history  largely 
fwleral,  97;  its  institutions  more 
primitive  than  those  of  Greece, 
1(K) ;  influence  of  the  tj*:nn  in,  101 ;  ' 
Teutonic  character  of  its  medi- 
SBval  polity,  128;  its  parallel  with 
ancient   Greece,    129;    develop-  ' 
roont  of  the  cities  in,  131;  mo- 
dem   kingdoms   in,    1 10,   421 ; 
nature   of  its   mediaeval   demo- 
cracies, 237, 238 ;  extent*  of  Greek 
colonization  in,  318 ;  comparative 
rarity  of  great  cities  in,  388 ;  ori- 
gin of  its  ancient  towns,  ih. 
Jtfinkt,  many  kings  in,  146,  173, 
430 ;  no  a8sem>)ly  held  in,  during 
the  absence  of  Odysseus,  205. 


J. 

Jart,   Knrl,  and  ThmU,  legend  of 

their  creation,  250. 
Jcritwhrn,  assizes  of,  25. 
Joseph  the  Serond^  liist  king  of  the 

IU)mans,  162,  419. 
Judnh,  hereditary  succc-ssiou  of  its 

kings,  429. 


KINOB. 

Jw1gft9  among  the  Hebrews  and 
Goths,  170. 

Judicial  Poutr,  gradually  separated 
from  the  legisktive,  242, 243. 

Julyin,  his  use  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, 318. 

Jupiter,  iElfrod's  account  of,  450. 

Jus  imnffinnin,  at  Rome,  256. 

Jus  Ijitii,  meaning  of,  390. 

Justinian,  his  historical  ix)sition, 
56;  extent  of  his  empire,  3G0. 

K. 

KaUikratidas,  Greek  patriotism  of, 

373. 

K'mfjle,  F.  .v.,  quoteil,  381,  395, 
408,  409,  413,  418,  458. 

Kcnf,  assembly  of,  at  Pennenden 
Heath,  467. 

Kinff  Arrhon  at  Athens,  436. 

King  of  the  liotnaus,  liistory  of  the 
title,  162. 

Kingdom,  made  up  of  shires  or 
jftfji,  119;  formed  by  the  union 
of  smaller  states,  170;  division 
of,  172;  territorial  theory  of,  175; 
German,  its  revival,  181 ;  growth 
of,  in  Germany  and  Italy,  425, 
426. 

Kijign,  represent  the  national  stage 
'       of  growth,  110, 165;  difficulty  of 
I      defining,    187 ;     llomancc    and 
Teutonic    names  of,  188;   tlieir 
position  in  ancient  Greece,  114, 
4^10;  limitation  on  their  autho- 
rity, 145 ;  their  jxwition  at  Sparta, 
Argos    and    Athens,    149,    153; 
their  oath  in  MoK)fisLs,  159 ;  their 
j)osition    in  Macedonia,  tV».;    at 
Rome   not  divine,  ih.;  Teutrmic 
kings,   Homan    offices    held    by, 
11)2;  how  chosen,  168;  deKcrii>- 
tion  of,  by  Tacitus,  ih. ;  descend- 


ants  of  Woden,  ib. ;  origin  of  the 
name,  164, 166;  unknown  among 
tlie  Old-Saxons,  1G4 ;  ecclesias- 
ticftl  coronation  of,  167;  ita  poli- 
tical effects,  168;  beginning  of 
hereditary  succession  among, 160 ; 
great  nimibers  of  in  earl;  times, 
170-173,  452;  clothed  with  Im- 
perial ideas,  174;  changed  into 
territorial  lords,  175;  changea  in 
their  titles,  175,  453;  difference 
of  their  powers,  17G;  their  rela- 
tion to  their  ministers,  176,  183 ; 
English,  suhjoct  to  the  law,  177 ; 
growth  of  their  power,  180 ; 
traces  of  their  election  in  Eng- 
land, 237;  election  of  in  Poland, 
210 ;  prosecute  crimes  in  the  name 
of  the  commonwealth,  274,  278; 
imperial  titles  borne  by  in  Eng- 
land, 353 ;  their  sacred  character, 
Christian  and  heathen,  428 ;  their 
power  granted  by  Zeus,  429 ;  auo- 
cessiou  of  in  Judtea  end  France, 
ib. ;  how  spoken  of  by  Hesiod,  430 ; 
cut  down  to  priestly  functions, 
432;  name  applied  to  tlie  AtLe- 
ninn  archons,  440. 
Kingshi]),  distinction  between  its 
power  and  its  titles,  77, 183 ;  put 
into  commission  at  Borne,  183; 
general  idea  of,  140,  141;  its  re- 
Ugious  character.  142,  167 ;  law- 
yers' theory  of,  143 ;  its  original 
character,  ib. ;  oTidonce  of  its 
euslenoe  at  Eome,  146, 150 ;  its 
elective  character,  151;  modifica- 
tion of  in  city  states,  152 ;  history 
of  at  Sparta,  153,  433,  434 ;  at 
Athens,  154;  opposite  reasons  for 
its  abolition  at  Rome  and  at 
Athens,  154,  439 ;  continued  in 
EpeiroB  and  Macedonia,  168 ;  its 


German  form  united  villi  flw 
Soman  Empire,  162;  ditfiboet 
the  earlier  rule  of  EAldannoi. 
165 ;  its  origin  and  continnity 
in  England,  105,  173.  177.  178; 
modifications  of  in  1at«r  tims, 
174;  it«Tariou8Bhapo».17C,<li7; 
modified  by  the  settlement  of  Oib 
Teutonic  nations  witliin  the  Em- 
pire, 179;  in  Germany  sheorfanl 
by  the  Empire,  181 ;  its  electire 
character  in  Germany,  \^ 
strictly  hereditary  in  Prance,  ft, 
its  position  in  modem  times,  Iffl 
survival  of  in  the  Americin 
president.  184 ;  distinguished 
from  royalty,  186 ; 
with  aristocracy.  269;  why 
held  for  a  term.  427 ;  temporary 
revivals  of,  ib. ;  snrvivals  of  iu 
Greece, 432;  duration  of  at  Arp*. 
4S5;  Greek  definition  of,  440; 
decline  of  in  Hcrcia,  457. 

Kirk,  Anglian  form  of  dsunJt,  SS& 

Kieisthcnci,     his     arrangement     i 
tribes  and  Demoi,  403. 

Kleemait*    restores    the    ^»rtnn 
kingship,  153. 

Kleim,  accident  of  his  promotiuot 
253. 

Ealrm,  the  archonafajp  contibned 
in  his  bmily,  154. 

Kohl,  capilol  at,  344. 

Kirrkyr",  her  relations  to  CadaUi 
485. 

Kyklopec,  traditions  of,  379. 


Lacrdaemoninn  Con/cttfrac;/,  W«y 
voting  in  its  Assembly,  467. 

Laeonia,  position  of  tho  inpi'ouM  1 
949 
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LANDE80EMEINDBN. 

Landesgemeindtn,  in  Uri  and  other 
cantons,  45 ;  time  of  holding,  457. 

LanyniKjis,  Tarious  ways  of  spread- 
ing, 29. 

Lapjteufferg,  J,  M.,  qnotcd,  411. 

Latin  latif/uage,  its  special  connexion 
with  Greek,  205;  its  place  in 
universal  history,  823-326 ;  its 
early,  its  classical,  and  its  me- 
diroval  forms,  323, 324;  the  tongue 
of  law  and  dominion,  324,  325; 
its  ecclesiastical  position,  325, 326 ; 
continued  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, 326-337;  how  to  be 
studied,  337. 

Lafins,  position  of,  390. 

J^tw,  jx)wcr  of,  in  England,  177. 

Z«»/',  Ilomnn,  abiding  influence  of, 
129;  its  influence  on  Teutonic 
kingship,  174,  181;  the  great 
work  of  Kome,  324,  325. 

Lnwiftrs,  their  theory  of  kingship, 
175. 

Leuruinfj^  Ji^Kit'fil off  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  296;  its  good  and  bad 
side,  297-301. 

Lhji'ihU  of  Gruek  heroes  in  Italy  and 
Gi'rmnny,  51 ;  value  of  at  lionie, 

I.e.  MnuK,  growth  of  the  city,  379. 
L*oft/rhnh\  Iiis  tauut  to  Dumaratos, 

4;i«. 

A#  ins,  l»attlc  of,  poem  on,  494. 

I  J' win.  Sir  (f.  <\,  on  tlio  Presidency 
of  IX'lil)erative  Assemblies,  412. 

Lewis  thf  Svfuini,  Eniptiror,  his  argu- 
ment alx)ut  f>^(  and  fiaaiXtvsy 
35J. 

Lrr  n'jiii,  effect  of  the  doctrine  of, 
370.' 

Lfx  I  fort*  usia,  its  efft-ot,  370,  371. 

Liknussts,  difliureut  classes  of,  21, 
30. 


MAGIBTBATES. 

Lion,  name  and  history  of,  857. 
Lincoln,  history  of,  423. 
Liihuatiia,  antiquity  of  its  languagO| 
I      301, 41M), 

I  Lih'y  ]X)sition  of,  219,  45vS. 
;  Lonf-i.iUtr»,  compared  with  clients, 
478. 
Lom^Kirtls,  fall  Iwick  on  the  govern- 
ment of  dukes,  171. 
Long^  Mr.  (/.,  (juott^Kl,  398. 
J^ords,  I/oHHr  of,  its  origin,  233, 231 ; 
,      its  judicial  powers,  2-12. 
Loive,  Mr,  If,,  his  view  of  l^niversity 

studies,  498. 
Liihtrk,  its  analogy  with  Cartliagi\ 

423. 
Lucnu,  his  flatt(»ry  of  Noro»  329. 
Lydns,  John,  his  distinct  ion  of  Km- 

peror.  King,  and  Tyrant,  411, 
Lydiadas,  his  In'story,  312. 
■  Lykaon,  slain  by  Achillous.  180. 
I  Lyhia,  way  of  voting  in,  22; J,  221 ; 
history  of  its  confetioration,  312, 
390. 
I.ysiuii,  his  ]>osition  at  Ath(*ns,  38*1. 


M. 

Macedonia,  tlio  older  condition  of 
GnKJCo  continucnl  in,  89;  (H»nsti- 
tution  of,  159,  210 ;  its  historical 
position,  158;  history  of  kingship 
in,  159 ;  chanu^ter  of  MactKloniaii 
kingflonis  in  Asia,  ]r»0;  ini|MTftr- 
tion  of  its  history,  209;  inlhumvof 
Greece  on,  317 ;  gn»wtli  of  city 
life  in,  38.*$ ;  names  and  working  of 
the  assembly  in,  459,  4C.2.  4tKi. 

Mar  ti'is,  liis  verses,  393. 

Ma-'j^,  nature  of,  410. 

Maifintrat**,  greater   jHmer   of,  in 
aristocrat  ie  states,  215;  in  feiiemi 
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^^H                                         UAIHII. 

NJancs. 

^K           states,  216 ;  powers  of  in  Italian 

Middle  Chfs.  speciatly  EngM,  3». 

^H           cities,  238. 

MaUary  trrrviee,  universal  duty  of, 

^^1       Maim,  Sir  H.  S.,  quoted,  370.  379, 

in  early  times,  197. 

^B           391,  394, 399,  408.  411,  417. 

Mm,  histary  and  cognates  of  tlK 

^H        Manor,    its    connexion   with    tlte 

word.  6.  341. 

^^m            mark. 

Ministers,    their    relation    to  tl» 

^^^        Manlinma,  foundation  and  history 

Crown,  18S. 

^H            of,  69,  382. 

Miied  Government!,  riewsotimciaU 

^^^^        Marcva   AnrtUm,   his    use    of   the 

writers  on,  363, 3G4. 

^^H           Greek  langoage,  318. 

Mo^/Kh,  analogy  of  their  empire  wilh 

^^1       Mariut,  Caius,  256 ;  his  elecUon  to 

that  of  Rome,  333, 334. 

^H           the  consulflhip.  256, 473.  474. 

MohstU.  position  of  the  kings  in,  la 

^H             fonn  of  the  gens,  116.  117.  409 ; 

404, 405, 437- 

^^H            its  history  and  nomenclatuTe  in 

Monarch,  use  of  the  word,  171. 

^H           England.  123,  395;  ite  assembly 

Momrfhy,  primitiTe  traces  of.  G5; 

^^^1           continued  in  the  parish  Testry, 

distinguished  torn  kin^-ship,  17L 

^^M           237 ;  authorities  on,  408 ;  common 

Morlol  family,  their  odinifsion  at 

^^^1           oci^upation  of  land  in,  ib. ;  cases 

Bern,  270. 

^^M           of  in  the  East.  411 ;  lost  in  the 

Motaio  Law,  right  of  pnTate  tao- 

^H           parish  and  the  manor,  417. 

geance  limitod  by,  274;  prindplo 

^^B      Marzfthl,  its  working,  22u. 

of  tttlio  recognized  by,  275. 

^^H       Mossalia,  its  inflneoce  in  GauI,  59, 

Mid,  wergild  paid  for,  482. 

^H           31G,  362 ;  conquest  of,  b;  Charles 

MSJI^,  Mn^,  quoted.  18,  311,  »iS, 

^H          of  Ai^on,  316, 491. 

357,  865;  his  view  of  tha  void 

^H        Maurer.  0.  L.,  quoted,  408. 

cyning,  451. 

^^f       Maijor,  introduction  of  the  titlo,  345. 

M&ler,  0.,  quoted.  402. 

^H         Mtdtdn.    .^tolian    sssembly    held 

Mmd,  answers  to  the  Bomaii  /V 

^P             before,  460. 

tmtoi,  117, 412. 

^"           Mcgalop-Mi.  foundation  of,  89,  380. 

Mmidi  Dominus,  title  of  medinni 

Meofithus,    the    first    demagogue, 

Emperors,  45'1. 

429. 

Mertia,  its    gradual  incorporation 

mediseval  Europe,  133-134. 

with  WoBsej,  457. 

MylMos'j,  scientific  and  unscientifia 

MeltUns.  his  language  to  Marins. 

treatment  of.  11. , 

474. 

Mythology,  Cnmpiraiiiv.  its  rebtiu 

Mi'™«D.,  Greek,  their  position,  195, 

to  comparativG  philoli^y,  6,  10; 

281,    S83;    answer    to    English 

to  the  study  o[  culturo,  17. 

yttreiyners,    ib. ;    to    Swiss    n  icder- 

ffefouenen,  284-286;  theii  Special 

taj,384. 

N. 

Michnel,  Emperor,  addresses  Charles 

the  Great  a»  B,is!kn>,  353, 

NcrviHS,  his  epitaph.  493:  his  poai- 

Index. 
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kahox. 

tion  in  the  history  of  the  Latin 
language,  323 ;  his  Satomian  lines. 

Nation,  one  form  of  the  State,  81. 

Nationality,  definition  of,  82,  81; 
oppressed  nationalities,  374. 

Nationalrath,  Swiss,  its  constitution, 
235. 

Natumlization,  contrast  as  to,  be- 
tween different  ages,  196. 

Neuh',  Mr,  J,  M.,  quoted,  494. 

Nibley  Green,  battle  of,  482. 

Niefmhr,  his  view  of  the  Oentes, 
398. 

Niidergeliissenen,  Swiss,  answer  to 
the  Greek  lUroiKOi,  284-286. 

Nobilis,  meaning  of,  at  Homo,  256. 

Nofnlitfj,  none  in  England,  233 ;  263- 
265 ;  yarious  origins  of,  246, 247 ; 
nobility  of  otlico  supplants 
nobility  of  birth,  246,  256;  im- 
memorial  among  the  Teutonic 
nations,  250 ;  liistory  of  at  Athens, 
251-253;  at  Rome,  253-255 ;  ple- 
l>eian  form  of  at  Eome,  255, 256 ; 
modem,  its  origin  in  the  Comi- 
^/^/A,  2<)3;  nature  of  in  France, 
266,  2G«. 

Nom*:n,  use  of  at  Rome,  106;  its 
]x>Iiticnl  imi>ortance,  400. 

Soinmrbifnrp^  diversities  of  in  kin- 
dred tongues,  67;  analogies  in, 
72,  73;  Koman  and  Athenian 
oomijartd,  396,  400. 

yon-Aiyin  y/«rv5,  anah^es  of  their 
imititutions,  58. 

Normnn  (ou'/ntat  of  Enylawl,  its 
effects,  177. 

Ni'rihnmlH^rluifl,  formation  of  the 
kingdom  of,  173,  420. 

Sorimy,  united  under  Harold  Har- 
fagra,  173. 

Svvu$  Homo,  at  Rome,  256. 


! 
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PABISE. 

Xuma,  Greek  element  in  hislegend^ 

150;  its  value,  437, 438. 
SUruberg,  patrician  families  at,  478. 

O. 

'X23ai,  their  nature  and  duration  at 
Sparta,  106,  402. 

Chlmo.  r,  his  patriciate,  445. 

Oi/ysseus,  his  dealings  with  the 
kings  before  llios,  173;  legends 
of  in  Germany,  356;  how  de- 
scribed by  -aElfred,  462. 

Offices,  various  names  of  in  kindred 
tongues,  71. 

Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  his  de- 
scription, 73,  367. 

Old'Saxous,  their  retention  of  the 
old  freedom,  121;  their  federal 
union,  121,  413;  kingship  un- 
known among,  164 ;  three  orders 
among,  473. 

Oli(jnrrhy,  growth  of  at  Venice,  470. 

Ojqtosition  speakers,  existence  of  in 
the  Homeric  Assembly,  206. 

Ohjmpiatt,  claims  a  trial  l>oforo  the 
^lacedonian  Assi>mbly,  462. 

^Opyttovfs  at  Athens,  400. 

Ottomans,  called  Romans  in  the 
East,  392. 

Oxford  University,  its  c(»kstitutional 
analogies  with  the  Achaian 
League,  21;  way  of  voting  in 
Convocation,  465. 


P. 

Pagan,  origin  of  the  name,  112. 
Pa  gnu,  efiuivalent  to  Han  or  Shire, 

118;  mediaeval  definition  of,  374. 
Parish,  its  connexion  with  the  Mark, 

116, 417. 
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^H                                    PABLIAHBNT. 

PEESIDEKTB. 

^^m          ParHameiit,  its  origin  ami  growth 

Pertiam,  their  military  powen.3fi7. 

^H              in  England,  21.  232,  233;     oc- 

368. 

^H              tion   of  at   Florence,  237,  238, 

Phihhgy,  Comparative,  its  TeUtiCBl 

^H 

^^H          Papacy,  its  witness  to  Eoman  per- 

S,  10,  17;  germs  of  in  Ginldv 

^H             manence,  330. 

and  Roger  Baoon,  486. 487. 

PAiWtog,  condemned  by  the  liM»- 

^H            chtu'oh,  331. 

donian  Assembly,  463. 

^H         Fatria,  use  of  the  word,  B6. 

*p«rpa,  ^parpia,  (pparup,  nae  (<  Iht 

^H          Pttfi-w  f ofssins,  its  connexion  with 

words,  72 ;  answer  to  the  Ulm 

^H               the  ;ifunJ,  117. 

curio,  104;  and  the  Tentooio  Am»- 

^^H         Patricians,  use  of  the  name  in  the 

dr'd,  117;  cognate  words,  3C6. 

^H             OermoQ    oitiee,   133;    origin   of 

^^affaaiXfU,  origin  of  their  oSoe. 

^H             their    privileges  at  Rome,  247, 

437. 

^H             252,  472;  gradual  Josa  of  them, 

Pippin,  patriciate  of,  162. 

^M             253, 25G. 

Fhhs,  at  Rome,  its  origin.  109. 255; 

^H          Patriciate    of  Theodorio,   ^3;    of 

offices  gradoally  thrown  open  to. 

^H            Odoaoer,  A. 

254;  origin  of  plebeian  nobility. 

^H          nor/ii'c,  use  of  the  word,  85,  376. 

256;  opposed  by  SaUnst  to  n»- 

^^1          Ptttroiiymia,  use  of  in  English  local 

baHat,  473. 

^H             nomenclature,  103,  395;  practical 

PelaHd,  nature  (rf  kingship  in.  U8; 

^H             effect  of  tlieir  nse,  IOC. 

ariatocnitic     primary     aaseatUr 

^^H         Peerage,    English,    ita    origin    and 

in,  19-1,  210,  470;    approach  to 

^H            nature,   2G3-265 ;    it^   existence 

arislocnwy  in,  269;  ita  positioa 

^^H            inoMisistent   with   nobility,  2t>l:, 

under  the  Jagellons,  356 ;  chano- 

^m            265. 

ter  of  ita  constitution,  3M, 

^^1  •       Ftlo/'),  no  authority  in  Homer  for 

Polimarck.  his  positioii  at  Atfaaui. 

^^B             his  Lydian  origin,  428. 

I5G. 

^^H          Pembnihshire,  local    Domenolatnro 

Uo\,r>'m,  use  of  the  word  by  Arii. 

^H 

totle,  3C3,  3li8. 

^^H         ncvfWai,  Thessalian,  position  of,  458. 

^^1         FiTtgrini,  distinguished  from  Civta, 

19;  its  object,  35. 

^1             390. 

Polybioa,  his  Special  position  mi 

^H         Ptrgivion,  rise  of,  313. 

experience,  311-313;    his  legia- 

^HL         UtpioiKoi,  their  position,  249;  in- 

lation,  813;  liis  language,  314. 

^^V            stancoa    of,    in    mediraval    and 

Poiiiijicide  at  Rome  opened  to  Plr- 

^H            modem  Europe,  287-290;  differ- 

bciariH,  254. 

^H            oacea  in  their  practical  position, 

Postidon,  his  position  in  the  aviiw 

^H           291,    292;    compared   with    tlie 

assembly,  203. 

^V           Italian  allies,  4S4. 

Potid.ua,  her  relations  to  AtlMBi 

^™           PeriMes,  nature  of  hia   influemw. 

and  Corinth,  485, 

215;   his  description  of  demo- 

Prctidtnts of  republics,  modonk  VO- 

cracy,  464. 

tion  of,  183 ;  position  of,  in  tb* 

Ir^JT. 
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P  nut  in:,  ir^T^i^cti  njirt 

31. 
Pritdzi,t:tM,  hi?  p:i::::-:-n  in  tl-r  lis- 

tory  of  :br  Liti::  "ir.'i^r.  3il 
Pr>***'s,  iis  azaJxy  with  JNiriinia, 

426. 
II^iT«imc,  use  of  the  Tar^-Er,  437; 

thtir  priafd-eii ?v  of  the  AseemWr, 

44i 
Pwir V'«  of  U-rritorj. rare  in  anc:e:it 

Gnitce,  2*iS :  ca.-**.^  o:,  in  medlsTal 

I'tfrrJ*L4  of  Epciros,  1-jC*. 

R 

Hati-1,  conf<tderations  of,  355. 

liam^'ifi,  M.,  quote*!,  4W. 

liarrirt'i.  their  ori^^n,  I'.O:  oldest 

niir:'.-  of  tlic  lioDian*^,  -t^5>7. 
/;'!»>    •' ',  lu>torical  jif>-iti'>n  of  the 

ci- y,  •j'-i? ;  Gretk  inscriptions  at, 

4'ji. 
l:*:/i'',  HiqtVi'A  to  the  house  of  the 

Emi>;ror,  ICl,  \ri^, 
lie'jii"',  ai •plied  to  wives  of  Empi>- 

rt>r>«,  ICI,  4-1 S;  to  the  wift- of  the 

H* X  s'*r"ruin,  13G. 

ItHfiiHm,  ai*i»Iiefl  to  tlie  Empire,  161, 
4-18. 

/»Vi7.x,  force  of  the  word  in  (Jothic, 
305. 

Rtlvjionn,  yarioos  ways  of  spread- 
ing, 29. 

Iitprf»*'ntotion,  noccssary  in  a  larjro 
state,  221-225. 

Jirpr'S'  n  fa  fi ''-.<:  ^  J  louse  */,  itis  consti- 
tution, 235. 

ltr$iileucf,   counts  for   nothing  in  i 
city  commonwealths,  383. 
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.5.  on- 


rinil  r-imre  of  bis  ofice,  146, 431. 
'P-^  :iSir  L.f  the  t::!^.  35L 
Li:  ,  its  cccTAtcrs.  3o\ 
Li-.f.zi,  ml'js  ta<tn  by.  449. 
I:'.-:'i-.*,  duration  of  its  indcf^n- 

dence,  3X». 
I:'^i'.  r  {•:-:,  caLsd  King  of  the  Romans^ 

3irl 
/if>r  5i.vi.  bis  account  of  the 

Eomance  laniniaiiV'S,  4^d. 
I.\  .'..a ;".  nxani::?:  of  the  form,  355. 
'PtifuxliH,  use  of  the  name.  34i»,  3ihL 
^•.■,  i  / u «   La.. J  li .: •-■?  f,  their  oripn, 

R^htaus,  connexions  of  their  good 
and  Ixid  ix>:nts.  m\ 

/*'•  •■•-•,  her  prv^rc5ci.  42 ;  scvarco  of 
ht.r  gT^atnttkH.  44 ;  in  wlu^t  sense 
ettrnal,  1^.;  her  relation  to  the 
Ttutouic  kingdoms.  4^.  12l^  i^JS ; 
conservative  eliaracter  of  heP 
history,  77 ;  the  gn^atc*!  example 
of  the  city-commonwealth,  ^7; 
^T.i'lual  extension  of  Iut  citi/en- 
hhip.  1-7.  *.»^.  ;>rj;  faihm^  of  her 
munieip'il  system,  t^S.  2:v);  im- 
ix>rtamv  of  the  -i-n'-^  at.  Il4; 
liH-al  nature  k>{  her  trlNs,  li^; 
morv  nearly  a  Uiition  than  Cin-eiv, 
111);  histury  and  natun-  t>f  king- 
ship at.  1 IG,  l-V),  1  .M  :  elmngi> 
fn>m  kings  t*i  consuls  at,  IVJ.  J;{i>; 
j)o\vir  of  magistrates  at,  l-Vi.  Iih); 
abiding  infhuner i»i'  \\vx  l.iw.  12\>; 
growth  of  the  KniiN  ror*«.  lOl ;  n»- 
storationof  kingshipat.  iri2;  mili- 
tary assemblies  unknown  at,  IDU; 
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way  of  Yoting  in  the  assemblies 
at,  225;  analogies  with  the  Federal 
period  in  Greece^  226 ;  character 
of  her  political  parties,  227 ;  re- 
lation of  the  powers  of  the  state 
in,  228, 230 ;  origin  of  the  patri- 
cians at,  247,  250,  459,  472; 
gradual  loss  of  their  privileges, 
253, 255 ;  their  nobility  gives  way 
to  that  of  office,  255,  256 ;  slight 
traces  of  the  comitatm  at,  260; 
clientage  at,  260-262;  law  of 
private  vengeance  at,  273 ;  tyran- 
nicide lawful  at,  273;  law  of 
talio  at,  275 ;  her  true  position  in 
universal  history,  306,  322,  327; 
influence  of  Greece  on,  318; 
special  nature  of  her  influence, 
324,  330 ;  eastern  parallels  of  its 
later  history,  333 ;  long  retention ' 
of  her  titles,  333,  392 ;  character 
of  her  early  legends,  356 ;  feelings 
of  her  citizens  and  subjects  during 
the  Hannibalian  war,  872;  its 
origin,  389;  growth  of  aristocracy 
at,  459. 

liOinlUa  gens,  its  insignificance,  438. 

liamuhis,  Greek  element  in  his 
legend,  150,  437. 

Jioot,  a  new  one  impossible,  9. 

Jioum,  Sultans  of,  392. 

Boy  alt  y,  modern  notion  of,  186. 

Russia,  cycle  in  its  history,  356; 
absolute  power  in,  453. 

s. 

Salt  mis,  Athenian  senate  and  as- 
sembly at,  460. 

Sftmos,  action  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
at,  460. 

(Sardinia,  its  analogy  with  Prussia, 
426. 


SHiaE. 

Sarmatians,  their  alleged  presence 
at  Chalons,  362. 

Saturnian  metre,  medisBval  revival 
of,  324. 

Savigny,  F,  C,  quoted,  467. 

Savoy,  Northern,  its  conquest  by 
Bern,  291, 484. 

Scahini,  Schdffen,  growth  of,  467. 

Scandinavia,  character  of  its  his- 
tory, 46,  135;  its  kingdoms  un- 
touched by  late  revolutions,  350. 

Sceaf,  son  of  Noah,  451. 

Sehmid,  Dr.  R,  his  views  on  the 
mark,  411. 

School  of  History,  needed  at  Oxford, 
499. 

Science  of  Language,  its  results,  12. 

Scipio,  an  exile  at  Ldtemum,  85, 
377. 

Scirgemot,  traces  of,  237. 

Scotland,  growth  of,  as  an  artificial 
nation,  81. 

Scelands,  Frisian,  415. 

Seleukia,  its  history  and  constitn- 
tion,  443. 

Seiiiitic  lamjudgcs,  their  relation  to 
the  Aryan,  59,  363. 

Senate,  Achaian,  often  acts  as  the 
Assembly,  216. 

Sen'ate,  Athenian,  a  Specially  demo- 
cratic body,  4G8. 

Senate,  Roman,  history  of,  78 ;  com- 
parison of  Rome  and  Athens, 
227;  mode  of  aj^pointment  to. 
228;  its  relations  to  the  Assem- 
bly, 228-230;  its  position  under 
the  empire,  231,  469. 

Senate  in  the  United  States,  its  con- 
stitution, 235 ;  its  special  powers* 
236. 

Sejiio-rissa,  title,  366. 

Servius,  value  of  his  legend,  43^. 

Shire,  its  relation  to  the    Gau  c-r 
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Pagus,  118,415, 416 ;  made  up  of 
hundreds,  119 ;  origin  of  the  name, 
124,  417;   nomenclature    of,  in 
England,  418, 419. 
SicUy,  battle-field  of  East  and  West, 
316;   permanence  of  the  Greek 
language  in,  tb. ;  no  part  of  the 
Italian  kingdom,  426. 
Slavery,  nature  of,  195,  458;    its 
origin   and   character   in   early 
times,  248;  history  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 472. 
Slavonic  natiovs,  their  relation  to 
the  Eastern  church  and  Empire, 
49 ;  their  past  and  future,  49,  50. 
Sleswick,  its  relations  to  Denmark, 

850. 
Smith,  Mr.  Goldwin,  quoted,  447. 
Soeii,  position  of,  390. 
,Solar  theory,  how  far    sound,   10, 

342. 
Soldiers,  no  distinct  profession  in 

early  times,  197. 
SMn,  effect  of  his  legislation,  251. 
Spain,  Teutonic    character  of  its 
political  institutions,  128 ;  Grothio 
kingdom  in,  179 ;  speedy  growth 
of  Koman  civilization  in,  362;  re- 
covery of  its  southern  part  by 
Justinian,  454. 
Sitftrtit,  formed  out  of  villages,  89, 
382;    its  unwilling  union  with 
the  Achaian  League,  92 ;  history 
of  kingship  at,  149,  153,  433; 
grants  of  citizenship   at,   384; 
its  kings  compared  with  the  Ro- 
man consuls,  434 ;  classes  of  the 
nnfrce  at,  458;  proceedings   of 
the  assembly  at,  464. 
Speeches,  how  far  trustworthy  in 

classical  history,  391. 
Rtaatenhund,    distinguished     from 
Bnmlesstanf ,  387. 


TA0ITU8. 

Stdnderath,  Swiss,  its  constitution, 
235 ;  its  necessity,  236. 

State,  conception  of  as  a  city,  80 ;  as 
a  nation,  81 ;  Greek  conception  of, 
83. 

Stesichorus,  quoted,  358. 

Sthenela'idas,  Ephor,  puts  the  vote 
in  the  Spartan  assembly,  464. 

Strangford,  Viscount,  quoted,  489. 

Summons,  Hyht  of,  how  dealt  with 
by  lawyers,  233. 

Survimh,  doctrine  of,  14,  313;  of 
kingship,  147, 151. 

Sweden,  four  estates  in,  231;  ap- 
proach to  aristocracy  in,  269. 

Switzerland,  its  constitution  copied 
from  that  of  the  United  States, 
83;  growth  of  as  an  artificial 
nation,  81;  common  neglect  of 
its  history,  184;  form  of  the 
Federal  executive  in,  186;  con-  . 
Btitution  of  the  two  Houses  of  the 
assembly,  235;  freedom  of  the 
Forest  Cantons,  238,  289 ;  their 
assemblies,  239 ;  working  of  the 
present  coastitution,  285 ;  in- 
stances of  ntpioiKoi  in,  287;  effects 
of  the  French  invasion  of,  290; 
treatment  of  the  common  baili- 
wicks, 292;  position  of  the  lio- 
mance  cantons  in,  350 ;  origin  of 
tlie  confederation,  859,  360;  use 
of  the  name,  424 ;  importance  of 
its  history,  -184. 
Syssel,  equivalent  to  Oau  or  Shire, 
118. 


T. 

Tacitus,  his  views  as  to  mixed 
government,  65,  363 ;  his  picture 
of  the  early  (icrinans,  66,  162; 
trustworthiness  of  his  Germania, 
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^B                                              TAI,ID. 

trnirm. 

^H               364;    his   report   of    Olandius' 

Thivdana.  caigin  and  cognates  of  Ih 

^H             Bpeeoh,  391. 

name,  69. 

^^1            7\zlio,  reoognizcd  by  tho  Mo!^ic  ftnii 

ThTfe  EiUtka,  popular  error  abonl 

^^1               Boman  law,  275 ;  bow  isolated 

343. 

^H              in  England,  276. 

Tbuq/di-lrf,  chdractor  of  his  historj 

^^1           Teufontce,  ueo  of  the  word  by  Qiral- 

348 ;  witness  of  bis  Prefeoo,  380. 

^H              duB,  487. 

Tiltr^rivf  at  Capnae,  85. 

^^P           Teuton*,  their  eepnration  from  the 

Timhrinn,  use  of  the  word.  357. 

^^V              other  Aryan  stocks  in  Europe, 

Tithii^g,  authorities  on.  412. 

^^M              64;  their  institutione  more  pri- 

TUifiisa,  their  origin,  109. 

^^1               mitiTe  than  tbo>«  of  Greece  and 

Tm'lous<:  its  capitol  and  magistnb^ 

^H               Italy,  100;  the  idea  of  the  city 

27,344. 

^^P              never    fully   developed    among. 

Tovms,  various  classes  of,  in  Engludi 

^H              101, 113 ;  relations  of  their  history 

423. 

^H              to  that  of  Greece  and  Italy,  111, 

TViies,  Dorian,  106, 107 ;  local  ori^ 

^^m              127;  tbeir  trihes  grow  into  na- 

of  at  Rome,  107,  109,  4Qi,  «)5; 

^H              tiona.  111.  123  ;  their  slower  but 

their  later  character  at  Atfaon^ 

^H              surer  growth,  115, 116;  tirat  de- 

108,403.404;   formation  of  nuw 

^^1              soription  of  them    by    Tacitus, 

tribes  at  Rome,  109,  407;  their 

^H              116 ;  carry  their  institutions  into 

relation  to  the  Gan.  119;  tem- 

^^M             the    conquered    countries,    122; 

porary  union  of,  120 ;  aseemUj 

^^P              their  institutions  the  gronndwotk 

of,  at  Rome,  225. 

^^B             of  modern  European  society,  127; 

Tribmies,  their    powers    at  Bonv, 

^^H              modiflcatiou  of  tlAcir  institntions 

227. 

^^1              through  Goman  influences,  128, 

Trihiinilia  polcctat,  eluef  stmrcQ  <if 

^H              129, 179 ;  posiaon  of  cities  among, 

the  imperial  power,  161, 444. 

^H              130. 

Tylor.  Hr.  K.  B.,  qnoUd,  18v  343^ 

^H          TtrrUorial  idea  of  fcinphip,  175; 

481. 

^H              titles,  ib. 

Tymnnicidf.  lawfnl    at  Bome  aal 

^H          Stgtnlic,  use  of  the  word,  475.  476. 

Athens,  2r3. 

^^H          ITttgn,  annlogiea  with,  in  other  na- 

^H             tions,  257;  origin  and  growth  of 

^M             the  order,  257,   258;  change  in 

u. 

^H              the  meamng  of  the  word,  259, 475 ; 

^H             Bupplant  tho  Eorls.  246, 263. 

Undersaten,  use  of  tlio  word.  4Sa 

^^H           Thealorir.,  his  couEUltiliip  and  patri- 

tTri/ree,  position  of,  45a 

^M             date,  161, 445. 

Vnim  Stain,  analogy  botween  ill 

^^1         etpdiroi^ci,  answer  to  the  English 

constitution  and  tliat  of  Aoh^ 

^m           K?n<».  257. 

33;    their    relation    to    Britafa 

^M         ntrsim,  how  dealt  with  in  the 

America,  81 ;  conBtitotJon  of  llw 

^H             Homeric  Assembly,  205. 

two  Houses  of  Congreffl,  235. 

^H           Thierry,  Augustin,  quoted,  341. 

VniU'd   Frovinea,   origin    of    Ihifr 

^M         Thirlwcdl,  Bishop,  quoted,  492. 

confederation,  359, 36a 

Indcjc. 
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Unterthanen    aagwer   to    mploucoi, 
290.  I 

Urbs  JEtema,  use  of  the  name,  349. 

Ur(,  its  ix)6ses8ion  of  dependencies,  { 
291 ;  buU  of,  357.  I 


V. 


I 


Valteliruiy  its  history,  291. 

VandaU,  history  of  their  kingdom, 
179. 

Vassal,  origin  of  the  word,  476. 

Vasfolage,  origin  and  growth  of, 
259;  its  connection  with  the  old 
comitittus,  476, 477. 

Veii,  Roman  assembly  held  at,  460. 

Vengeance,  private,  origin  of  crimi-  i 
nal  jurisprudence,  271;  gradually 
regulated  by  the  commonwealth, 
272 ;  Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
English  legislation  on,  273,479; 
regulated  by  the  wergild,  275-278. 

Vtni^,  its  unbroken  connection  with 
ancient  times,  128,  422;  Great 
Council  of,  194, 291, 470 ;  position 
of  the  cittadin  i  at,  249 ;  origin  and 
character  of  its  nobility,  258, 269 ; 
nature  of  its  government,  266- 
268;  its  relation  to  its  subject 
states,  286,  287. 

Verona,  name  of,  424. 

Vestry,  parish,  represents  the  ai^ 
sombly  of  the  Mark,  237. 

Vierlande,  district  of,  held  in  con' 
dominium  by  Liibeck  and  Ham- 
burg, 287. 

Village,  a  stage  between  the  family 
and  the  city,  394. 

Village  commnnitien,  a  form  of  the 
(?«/?«,  102, 117, 394;  first  recorded 
state  of  the  Teutonic  nations, 
116. 

Villains,  position  of,  249, 458. 


Voting,  early  ways  of,  206. 
Voting-papers,  use  of  at  Rome,  392. 


W. 

Wager  of  battle,  its  origin  and  aboli- 
tion, 274. 

Waitz,  G,  H.,  quoted,  364,  366,  410, 
412,  413, 428, 459, 466, 473, 476. 

Wallis,  retention  of  the  old  fi!t)edom 
in,  121 ;  dominion  of  Upper  over 
Lower,  291. 

War,  private,  gradually  limited  by 
law,  272-278 ;  late  case  of  in  Eng- 
land, 278. 

Ward,  Mr.  A,  W.,  499. 

Warren,  Mr,  J,  L.,  quoted,  491, 

Washington,  Capitol  of,  27. 

Wergild,  a  common  Aryan  institu- 
tion, 271,  275 ;  grows  out  of  the 
right  of  private  vengeance,  271- 
275;  notices  of  in  Homer,  276; 
Old-English  legislation  on,  276, 
277 ;  between  nation  and  nation, 
277 ;  late  instance  of,  in  England, 
278. 

West'Qoths,  extent  of  their  kingdom, 
361. 

Wfst'Saxons,  growth  of  their  king- 
dom, 126;  fall  back  on  the  go- 
vernment of  E^ldormen,  171;  con- 
federate Under-kings  among,  172 ; 
permanence  of  their  royal  housui 
178. 

Whiteside,  Chief  Justice,  his  views 
on  Switzerland,  455. 

William  the  Conqueror  finally  um'tos 
the  English  kingdom,  77 ;  effects 
of  his  legislation,  264,  265. 

William  liufus,  his  theory  of  tha 
royal  supremacy,  352. 

2  M 
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witenagem6t. 

Witenngcmot,  an  assembly  of  all 
freemen,  219;  shrinks  into  a 
small  body,  219,  225;  continued 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  232 ;  its 
ancient  powers,  242. 

Woden,  forefather  of  the  Teutonic 
kings,  163,  450, 451 ;  looked  on 
as  a  man  in  Christian  times,  167. 

Wui-in,  a  J.,  quoted,  483. 


ZUBIOHOAU. 


Z. 


Zeus,  his  power  in  the  Assembly  of 
the  Qods,  202,  203 ;  twofold  con- 
ception of  him,  204,  205. 

Zeuss,  K,  quoted,  416. 

Zurich,  origin  of  the  city,  423. 

^Urichgau,  local   nomenclature  of 
396. 


THE   END.  ^- 
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